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ArT. I—VICTORIAN ART. 


HE period covered by the reign of the Queen, whose 
sixtieth year on the throne is this year being celebrated, 

has seen great movements in every sphere of human activity. 

It has witnessed enormous strides in pure and applied science, 

and wonderful improvement in the material well-being of the 

people ; immense tracts of territory have been added to the . 
empire, and the volume of trade has greatly increased; and, 

in the arts, the triumphs and energies of this country have 

been no less remarkable. The literature of the past sixty 

years is, in its own way, comparable with the most brilliant 

periods in the nation’s history, and, if the plastic arts have 

hardly equalled the splendour they attained in a restricted 

sphere toward the close of last century, they have pro- 

duced much that is memorable, beautiful, and widely in- 

teresting. Opportunities of estimating the value of this art 

are afforded on a somewhat limited scale in the exhibitions 

at present open in London, but, if assisted by memory of 
the displays which took place some ten years ago in Edin- 

burgh, Manchester, and Glasgow, and acquaintance with the 

work of a few notable artists outside the current of the great 

exhibitions, they offer sufficient material on which to base an 

opinion as to the general characteristics and tendencies of 
artistic ideals during the past half century. 
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Victorian Art. 


When, in 1837, the Queen came to the throne, British art, 
excepting in the domain of landscape, was of no very great 
merit: it was passing through one of those periods of de- 
cadence and apathy, which often follow a time of uncommon 
brilliance. It was little more than a hundred years since 
William Hogarth (1697-1764) had first given British painting 
a national flavour, for if before his day there had been art in 
England there had been no English art. Prejudice among 
the painters themselves, however, prevented the pure English 
vein of observation and pictorial intention revealed in Hogarth’s 
pictures from being worked, and, although the public refused 
to appreciate or recognise the efforts of Benjamin West (1738- 
1820), James Barry (1741-1806), and Fuseli (1741-1825) in 
‘high art’ and history, the ‘grand style’ and an academicism 
founded upon the Bolognese school had the subject picture by 
the throat, and refused it such life and character as English 
genius could confer. But, while this was so with the subject 
picture, painting quickly culminated in another direction, in 
the noble portraiture of Reynolds (1723-1792) and Gains- 
borough (1727-1788), of Raeburn (1756-1823) and Romney 
(1734-1802), while, in the landscapes of Gainsborough, it gave 
promise and foretaste of the revolution British painters were 
to work in landscape art, and of the rich harvest they wére to 
gather from communion with nature. But already in 1837 the 
great epoch of portrait painting lay in the past. From the 
hands of the masters it had sunk to Lawrence (1769-1830), 
and even he was dead, and the painters of the early 
Victorian years were little more than mechanics working in 
a stereotyped and conventional manner, with traces of the 
meritricious charm of Lawrence’s style without his brilliance 
and elegance. In Scotland Raeburn’s influence carried on the 
dignified and refined convention of the great period for a 
while longer, and instilled feeling for style and restraint into 
successors of the type of Watson Gordon (1788-1864), Geddes 
(1789-1844), and MacNee (1806-1882). But on the whole 
British portraiture of that time was inspired by neither beauty 
nor character; and its value as art, and as historical docu- 
ment, is alike questionable. 
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In subject painting the old penchant for high art had, during 
the second decade of the century, received a severe blow in 
the early work, the Scots interiors and homely incident, of 
Wilkie (1785-1841), whose courage in opposing himself to the 
artistic tenets of his fellows was great, and opened the way 
for Mulready (1786-1863) and Leslie (1794-1859), who were 
in different ways his successors as well as his contemporaries. 
Realism has its origin in Hogarth, but, although the growing 
taste for Dutch pictures helped, it was Wilkie’s success, which 
made it widely possible. He was a successful innovator, and 
brought art back to nature; but his own work in that direction 
was finished in 1825, when he visited Spain, and deserted the 
themes and methods he understood for history painting and a 
technique, (nobler indeed than his own), which he could not 
fully master. Mulready’s cleverly conceived scenes of every- 
day life, and the pictures of children set amid the greenvery of 
English lanes, or by the sea, by William Collins (1787-1847), are 
perhaps more directly in the vein of Wilkie’s more characteristic 
work, but the pictures of Leslie and a few more are in truth 
only genre in costume. The work of Mulready’s early period 
was founded upon the Dutchmen, and clearly intended to rival 
Wilkie; but about 1816 his style changed, becoming more 
personal, and much occupied with brilliant colour, which he 
often managed with great dexterity. His latest work is un- 
pleasant in colour and poor in technique, but some of his finest 
things, ‘The Sonnet’ and ‘Choosing the Wedding Gown’ 
among them, belong to the ten years after 1837. Leslie owed 
less to personal observation and invention, and was largely an 
illustrator, but the type of subject he chose was in itself an 
index of the simpler taste Wilkie had inaugurated. He de- 
serted the Bible and the dramatic classics, which before his 
time were the only permissible sources of literary inspiration, 
for Cervantes and Fielding, Moliere and Sioollett; and his 
pictures possess a refinement of sentiment, specially noticeable 
in his humour, a feeling for beauty of form and rhythm of 
composition, and a certain picturesque and dramatic inventive- 
ness, which make them charming. 

A more grandiose and blatant spirit marks the historical 
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works of Daniel Maclise (1811?-1870), E. M. Ward (1806- 
1879), and other lineal descendants of the older school 
of mock heroics. Before their pictures one can never 
escape from the feeling, that it is not history but tableau 
that is represented, but, while their forced and unnatural 
exaggeration of attitude and characterisation exceeds the 
modesty of nature in scale and magnificence, in gleam and 
glitter they fall far short of what is possible on the stage. 
Maclise, and in a less degree Ward, possessed much energy 
of expression, and considerable powers of invention and com- 
position, but their ideas were essentially commonplace, either 
sentimental or melodramatic, and always literary, while their 
handling of oil paint, especially that of Maclise, is without 
character or charm, their colour without quality, harmony or 
beauty, even in parts, and their drawing, when accurate, lack- 
ing in style. Their pictures, and it is characteristic of most of 
the painting of their time, were founded upon events described 
in histories, or upon incidents taken from some approved 
author: the whole attention of painters was absorbed in 
following the story; significance of design, beauty of form 
and colour hardly existed for them. That a picture should 
have a definite meaning, and be a complete artistic expression 
by itself never seems to have occurred to them. They never 
grasped the fact that painting is not dependent on literature 
for inspiration, but can give fuller expression to certain emo- 
tions than any other art. 

Historical painting upon a more elevated plane of intention 
had practically frizzled out in the works of Haydon (1786- 
1846) and Hilton (1786-1839), flaring up into splendour for a 
few brief years in the truly imaginative pictures and designs 
of David Scott (1806-1849), who was in some ways the pre- 
cursor of a movement, which, springing into being the year he 
died, overthrew the existing school and remoulded British 
painting on new lines. The Westminster competitions (1843- 
1850) in connection with the projected decoration of the new 
Houses of Parliament were in reality an attempt to foster that 
type of art, heroic and religious in intention, which has always 
been an exotic in this country, and it can hardly be said that 
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the intention was justified by results. All that the competitions, 
from which so much was expected, did was to give a few men 
money rewards of some value, stamp them as acceptable to 
those in authority, and produce the frescoes in St. Stephen’s, 
of which only those by William Dyce (1806-1864), are really 
fine or even appropriate mural decorations. 

At this time, when most painters were dependent on litera- 
ture for subject, when a picture was not a picture, but au 
illustration, John Phillip (1817-1867), like his countryman 
Wilkie before bim, had the faculty and the courage to use his 
own eyes: and from the life he saw in Spain he made pictures 
of far greater interest and beauty, than his contemporaries, 
who lived not upon observation, but upon books. His handling 
too was marked by a splendid vigour and gusto, and his 
colour, which had been awakened in the South, was always 
varied, brilliant, and harmonious. Something of the same 
interest attaches to the Spanish, and more particularly the 
Egyptian pictures of J. F. Lewis (1805-1876), which are re- 
markable for brilliance of lighting, and a precision and intricacy 
of detail, which hardly detract from unity of impression. 

It is to this period that the work of William Etty (1787- 
1849), and many of the pictures of G. F. Poole (1810-1879), 
belong. Etty had a moral purpose in his work, but where this 
is in evidence, as in the four great canvases in the Edinburgh 
gallery, he is less interesting and less charming than on a 
smaller scale, and with a less obvious purpose. He excelled 
as a painter of the nude, and chose subjects which gave 
opportunity to paint it, his drawing has grace and refinement, 
his colour richness and glow. Poole was also a colourist, but 
he was more imaginative, and his pictures are perhaps the 
most satisfactory of their kind, which were paiuted in his time, 
and, in their own way, have not been surpassed in English art. 

Somewhat apart from the general current, William Hunt 
(1790-1864) was painting urchius with genuine appreciation of 
character, and still life with marvellous detail and imitative 
power, but both in a manner innocent of style and completely 
without distinction ; Landseer (1802-1873) was producing the 
series of animal pictures into which he threw so much human 
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interest and sentiment expressed vividly, as regards the story, 
but without technical charm or power; Roberts (1796-1864), 
Holland (1800-1870), and Prout (1783-1852), were, with much 
knowledge and true artistic feeling, making records of scenes 
and buildings of historic fame. 

In landscape, the work commenced by Gainsborough was 
taken up by John Crome (1769-1821), John Constable (1776- 
1837), and J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851), and the period of 
twenty years on each side of 1837 is the most brilliant in the 
history of British landscape. 

Crome died sixteen years before the period under considera- 
tion began, and although his example persisted in the pictures 
of the other Norwich men, who produced much notable work, 
in the best of which Dutch influence was modified by more 
intimate sentiment and more dignified expression, it was draw- 
ing toaclose. The influence of Claude, which had produced 
Richard Wilson (1714-1782), and stimulated Turner, if still 
active in the fine river scenes of Sir A. W. Calcott (1779-1844), 
was also almost spent, and in Scotland the modern spirit was 
beginning to emerge from under the spell of the same schools, 
and taking in the more emotional art of Thomson of Dudding- 
ston (1778-1840) and W. Simson (1800-1847), and the panora- 
mic sweep of Horatio MacCulloch (1805-1867), the directions 
it has since followed. The work of Clarkson Stanfield (1793- 
1867), who devoted himself principally to marine painting, and 
was a great man in his day, rises little above mediocrity, and 
is rarely free from a certain scenic quality, but if his handling 
is poor and thin, and his colour without quality, he had skill 
as a designer, and his interest in motion and atmosphere was 
more modern than that of most of his fellows. He possessed a 
genuine, if rather superficial, sentiment for nature, and in his 
finest pictures caught some of the varied aspects and beauties 
of the sea. Totally opposed to such art was the ideal land- 
scape of Martin (1789-1854), who revelled in sensational effects 
of chiaroscuro, piled up theatrical properties, and incoherent 
imaginings, expressed in terms as vulgar as chaotic. 

The great factor in the blossoming of landscape, which 
marks the early Victorian years, was the art of Turner and 
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Constable, with whose rising influence, and in the work of 
some of the men already named, landscape-painting took a 
new direction, becoming, instead of what it had been in the 
past, conventional imitation or the embodiment of abstract 
beauty, a vehicle for the expression of personal mood and 
emotion. While Turner enlarged the borders of landscape, 
and brought the whole of nature under the sway of his 
imperial imagination, Constable’s sympathies were narrow but 
intense, and deep-rooted in reality. He’revealed the poetry 
of flying cloud and varying weather, and brought the fresh- 
ness of the moist-laden atmosphere of England, the vividness 
and vitality of nature’s colour, the breath of the winds, and 
the play of sunshine, into art. Constable died early in 1837, 
and his own art does not come under review, but, although he 
did not live to see its full influence, it has been one of the 
greatest sources of artistic inspiration in this century. In 
France it was the deciding impulse in the romantic movement 
of 1830, from there it spread to Holland, and now, after long 
years, it is again an active principle in British painting, where, 
at the time, it was practically lost upon his fellow-workers in 
oil-paint. Among the water-colourists, however, it inaugu- 
rated the magnificent outburst of natural landscape for which 
he had laboured. 

The landscape of John Sell Cotman (1782-1842) who, 
although a native of Norwich, does not esthetically belong to 
it; David Cox (1783-1859), Peter De Wint (1784-1849), 
William Miiller (1812-1846), and Copley Fielding (1787-1855), 
to name but a few of the more conspicuous men whose art has 
clear affinity to Constable’s, is one of the noblest heritages we 
possess. In it personal apprehension of nature, and close study 
of its aspects, are united to masterly and coherent expression, 
to admirable design, and varied but subtly interfused colour. 
The mingled breadth and delicacy which mark their water- 
colour method, the way in which the medium is used to 
ensnare its finest material and expressive qualities, the deci- 
sion and style in which the washes are laid, are a delight in 
themselves, and form a technical tradition of the very highest 
value, while the sane and dignified way in which they saw 
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nature, and used it for truly artistic and emotional purposes, 
was no less distinguished. In the drawings of the period, and 
perhaps more notably in those of De Wint, David Cox, and 
Cotman, there is an intimate and poetic sense of nature, of its 
spiritual appeal no less than of its reality, which places them 
among the finest achievements of landscape painting. The 
greater part of their work was in water-colour, which they not 
only made an essentially British art, but set a standard of 
technical excellence it will be difficult to surpass, although in 
England it is at present superseded by a far less noble con- 
vention. But many of them worked in oils also, and attained 
in it a mastery which, had it not been overshadowed by their 
water-colour (which virtually kept them from such honour as 
Academies can confer), would have given them the same high 
place in the world’s art as they occupy in the British School. 
In water-colour the classic convention, which was based upon 
admiration for Claude and the Poussins, found able and per- 
sonal exponents in George Barret (d. 1842) and Samuel 
Palmer (1805-1881). Barret’s landscape is largely ideal, and 
penetrated by fine poetic feeling, which declares itself in 
composition and a preference for solemn effects of light and 
atmosphere, and of all British painters, Palmer is the one who 
possessed most of the Virgilian spirit. His unaffectedly simple 
and sincere delight in rural life and scenery is expressed in a 
way which seems to preserve the poetry of his observation, 
and often, as in the series of landscapes to illustrate Milton, he 
soars into the realms of imagination. Palmer, who comes 
down almost to the present, has a successor, with personal 
characteristics and colour, in such a man as Albert Goodwin. 
Although Turner’s great period was over by 1837, he con- 
tinued to produce much of extraordinary interest, and a few 
masterpieces which rank with the finest things he ever painted. 
Since about 1820 his great pre-occupation had been the at- 
tempt to render the intensity of light, and, in the pictures of 
this last period, he pushed his experiments to the furthest pos- 
sible point, flooding the whole scene in colour and sunshine 
in which form was swamped and detail annihilated, and attain- 
ing in some, such as ‘The Fighting Temeraire,’ and the ‘Sol 
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di Venezia,’ and many of his water-colours, a marvellous brilli- 
ance and sense of vibration. In complete and coherent ex- 
pression the most of these works are unsatisfactory, they are 
indeed more suggestive and interesting for the problems 
tackled than for the solution; but the influence they have 
exerted on painting has been enormous, Turner cannot in- 
deed be said to have founded a school, but he was, as has been 
indicated, the first to paint the full gamut of light from deepest 
shade to fullest light, and since his time the pitch of British 
painting has been greatly heightened, and was perhaps the 
quality most remarked on by French critics during the exhibi- 
tion of 1855. On French painting it has also had its effect ; 
and through Monet and Sisley, who were much impressed by 
his pictures in the National Gallery, Turner may, in part at 
least, be accounted the origin of impressionism, which is 
mainly occupied with the problems with which his art deals. 

Toward 1850 British painting had about reached full ebb. 
The members of the Norwich group remaining, when Victoria 
became Queen, lived but a few years into her reign; Turner, - 
the noblest part of his work completed years before, was laid 
beside Sir Joshua in 1851 ; and one by one the water-colourists, 
who were the glory of the early Victorian period, had dropped 
from the ranks until only a very few were left; portrait- 
painting had fallen upon evil times and existed for the most 
part as a species of manufacture ; the subject picture had be- 
come trivial and conventional, an expression of mere senti- 
mentality. Here and there a man was doing good work and 
striving for fine ends, but, as a whole, art was drifting into 
nothingness, ‘Technical accomplishment was of the slightest, 
and pictorial fitness was almost unknown, when, in 1850, the 
pre-Raphelite movement came to regenerate the school, and 
give it a new lease of life. ; 

The pre-Raphelite movement was not an isolated outburst 
of feeling confined to a few painters, it was the result in art of 
a ferment of ideas, which had already produced the Tractarian 
controversy in religion, and given Ruskin’s eloquent defence 
of Turner, Browning’s intense interest in living passion and 
medisevalism, and Tennyson’s romance and careful noting of 
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natural fact to literature, which was to be further enriched 
by the distinctly pre-Raphelite poetry of C. A. Swinburne, 
William Morris, and the two Rossettis. The objects which 
the young men, who formed the original group, set before 
them, were a return to nature and a strict and faithful 
rendering of events as they actually occurred. They found 
the painting prevalent in their day given over to conven- 
tionality, which they believed to have crept into art under 
the commanding influence of Raphael, and, finding in the 
simple work of his predecessors something of the same spirit 
as animated themselves, they adopted the name by which 
they are known as a sign of their intention to have done with 
tradition and scholasticism. The movement was not, as is 
sometimes supposed, an attempt to reproduce ‘ what was once 
a genuine expression, it was not an imitation of the Italian 
primitives, but a sincere effort to approach nature in a simple 
and unprejudiced spirit ; and, in gauging the influences which 
moulded the ideas of these young enthusiasts, the then recent 
development of photography with its clear rendering of detail 
must not be omitted. In a word their intention was realism, 
but it was a realism which was to deal with noble subjects. 
The cardinal defect of the doctrine from the artistic point of 
view was a deficiency in, if not an entire negation of, that 
selective faculty without which great art is impossible, and 
they were only saved from sordidness by choice of subject, 
and by an instinctive feeling for beauty, which was no neces- 
sary part of the creed. ‘l'wenty years afterwards Le Page 
(1850-1884) and the French realists brought the same inten- 
tion to bear upon the art of their country, but, dealing with 
things of no inherent beauty and lacking insight, they achieved 
little of real charm. It is therefore the more worthy of remark 
that sayings of Le Page, such as, ‘ Everything ought to be 
treated as a portrait, even a tree and a piece of still-life,’ or, 
‘Nothing is good but truth, were almost word for word what 
his British forebears had previously said. 

The earnestness and vitality of the work of D. G. Rossetti 
(1828-1882), J. E. Millais (1829-1896), and Holman Hunt, the 
leaders of the new movement, could not pass unchallenged, 
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and immediately their ideas and pictures were ridiculed and 
bitterly attacked; but undeterred they started a magazine, 
The Germ, then little known and less bought, now famous and 
valued, to give expression to their ideas on art and letters, and 
outside they did not lack able and eloquent advocates, with 
John Ruskin in the thickest of the fray. But the leaders were 
too individualistic to remain devoted to literalism, and, once 
the immediate necessity for protest over, they went their 
several ways leaving their ideas to leaven the lump of British 
art. 

Rossetti, whose personal influence and fascination counted 
for most in the formation of the movement, was too imagina- 
tive a man, too much a poet and a dreamer, to be bound to 
realism, and almost the whole of his work, and of that which 
derives from it, have littie, if anything, to do with the original 
intentions of the school. While his art influenced his poetry 
with little injury to its purely literary beauty, as a painter 
he never grasped the limitations of his medium and seemed 
to think that if an idea made a poem it would make a 
picture also, but, in spite of this, his pictures possess a 
charm and an intensity of imagination which even his tech- 
nical shortcomings hardly obscure, and he often rose into 
magnificent and sumptuous colour. While displaying much 
less creative power the work of the painting-poets he inspired 
retains many of the same qualities and defects. Sir E. Burne- 
Joues’ work is not great in technique and drawing, and he 
tries to force his material to render things it cannot; his ima- 
gination is rich but not original like Rossetti’s, or lofty like 
Watts’, and sincere though he is, his pictures suggest affecta- 
tion: but he creates an atmosphere of charm, aloof from the 
world and all actuality, and sometimes attains a splendour of 
colour and a harmony of colour design of great beauty. 
Excepting J. M. Strudwick, whose art has an individual 
quality, Burne-Jones’ disciples (they are more his than 
Rossetti’s) are but feeble echoes of the master. A far more 
Rossetti-like spirit is to be found in the vital and personal work 
of C. H. Shannon and Charles Ricketts. The most talented 
painter, if not the most original and powerful thinker, in the 
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movement was Millais. His technical gift was much greater 
than that of any of his compeers, and, in his earliest work, he 
carried particularity of detail and non-selection further than they 
did. He was an artist who lived by the eyes, whose faculty 
was that of painting what he saw, and the intensity of roman- 
tic spirit, which underlies the wonderful realism of his early 
pictures, was not native to him, and seemed in some curious 
way impressed from without, in all probability by the fascina- 
tion of Rossetti’s genius and charm. Gradually this influence 
paled, and with its passing Millais’ own personality began to 
reveal itself, but it was not until about 1870 that he finally 
abandoned romance for the simple themes, which afterwards 
occupied him, During that period his technical power had 
also been growing, and his idea of treatment had sim- 
plified and broadened, but, although some of his most 
splendid things as paint and colour, including the fine 
series of portraits, belong to the years which followed, his 
most memorable pictures are dated before that time. Apart 
from handling and colour, the most precious quality in 
Millais’ art (it exists in his pictures of every period) is power 
of realizing subtilties of expression, and the grace and femin- 
inity of his pictures of women are almost unique in paint- 
ing. The only original member of the group, who has 
remained true to its first principles, is W. Holman Hunt, and 
even he has added a wealth of symbolism, which is not quite 
in harmony with the letter of the law. It is impossible to hear 
of the trouble and pains and preparations, which have gone to 
the making of his chief works, without a feeling of admiration 
for the man, but what matters it, if the effect he gains is lack- 
ing in beauty and significance, if the incident has not been 
couceived in appropriate and moving pictorial terms, and ex- 
pressed with distinction and style. Nature bas given Hunt 
talent and intellectual power, but denied him the esthetic 
sense and the craftsman’s skill without which all else is useless 
in art. 

Associated with the pre-Raphaelites, but not of them, was a 
considerably older man, Ford Madox Brown (1821-1893), who 
influenced Rossetti, but was in return even more influenced 
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by his younger contemporaries. He was realist, moralist, and 
dramatic poet by turns, but through all his work run the twin 
elements of passion and realism ; while the interest in beauty 
which marks the work of Rossetti and Millais is absent in his, 
which reveals a wilful exaggeration of gesture and design, and 
a quite Gothic passion for the grotesque. Other men closely 
connected with the movement are W. B. Scott (1811-1890), 
critic and painter; Thomas Woolmer (1826-1892), sculptor; and 
Sir Néel Paton, the painter of many popular religious pictures; 
all of whom have written poetry. Without any personal con- 
nection and xsthetically more remotely related to the original 
group is Frederick Sandys, one of the most perfect draughts- 
men, and imaginative designers of his time. 

Like Etty, George Frederick Watts has declared that the 
intention of his work is moral, but unlike that master, whose 
purpose was rarely obvious and whose pictures have usually 
only a sensuous appeal, he has disdained the charms and even 
the legitimate claims of technique for its own sake. While he 
stands quite alone in most respects, he has a certain intellec- 
tual kinship with Rossetti and Burne-Jones, but, while they 
strive to unite purely poetic feeling with their art, his aim is 
to embody deep philosophic thought and aspiration after good. 
His intention is high and worthy, and although, like the ar- 
tists named, he has often attempted to paint the unpaintable, 
abstract ideas, and abstruse problems of mind, religion, and 
life, he has on occasions succeeded nobly. Now and then he 
touches a high level as a colourist, but it is as a draughtsman 
and a designer that he excels, for if his drawing is frequently 
inaccurate, it possesses style (always rare and specially so in 
British painting), and his composition is often highly disting- 
uished in sweep and majesty of line and mass. 

The pre-Raphaelite movement was pregnant in results and, 
although it failed to accomplish its declared aim, imitative 
truth, which was indeed opposed to all creative power, it has 
influenced many succeeding artists and all succeeding painting 
in this country; and through the enthusiasm awakened by the 
sentiment of Rossetti, Watts, end Burne-Jones at the Paris 
Exhibitions it has touched the art of Europe. It has brought 
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realism, romance, and mysticism into painting, and in the 
technical sense its results, which cannot be better stated than 
in M. de la Sizeraine’s words, ‘It gave significance to gesture 
and vitality to colour, are no less striking. The brilliance of 
local colour, which is a distinguishing feature of British paint- 
ing, may be said to originate in the early pictures of the 
brotherhood, many of whose works were executed upon a 
very bright and hard white ground, which shines through the 
pure pigment (sometimes, as in Millais’ ‘Ophelia,’ used like 
water-colour), and gives it, as one chooses, exceeding brilliance 
or great crudity. In this method they were possibly influenced 
by Mulready and Turner, who employed somewhat similar 
devices in many of their works. A more realistic and 
adequate presentment of subject and a finer appreciation 
of dramatic fitness and action date from the same time, 
and now form essential elements in any picture dealing 
with history or contemporary life. But pre-Raphaelism has 
not been an unmixed blessing. To it we owe a group of 
painters whose intentions are as much didactic and literary as 
pictorial, and it has produced a crop of landscape men, whose 
work is perhaps interesting as a record of fact, but of no value 
as art, as emotion, as personal expression. 

A few years later than the origin of the pre- Rasaslitn 
brotherhood, early in the fifties, and principally through 
Robert Scott Lauder’s (1803-1869) influence as master of the 
Trustees Academy, a somewhat similar movement took place 
in Scotland, where art was also ripe for revolution or change. 
Although Duncan (1807-1845) had produced admirable pic- 
tures in historical genre, and Harvey (1806-1876) was painting 
the Covenanting incidents in which landscape took so promi- 
nent a place, and Wintour (1825-1882) was beginning the 
series of exquisite landscapes, in which, starting from Constable, 
he arrived at results kindred to those of the French romantics, 
genre was under the influence of Wilkie rendered sterile by 
much repetition, and landscape lay under the spell of the 
grandiose but empty style of Horatio MacCulloch. The earlier 
movement in London had no doubt its effect in Edinburgh, 
but each possessed its own characteristics, and while the Scot- 
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tish like the English was back to nature, Lauder’s controlling 
influence led it from an outworn convention into a nobler and 
higher one. It was not so much a revolution as a recon- 
struction. The pre-Raphaelites gave moral fervour and 
romantic glamour to British art, and founded it upon reality : 
the Scott Lauder group brought a more purely pictorial motive, 
a synthetic grasp of reality, and a splendid dower of colour. 
The Scots have produced little that is romantic in the sense 
that ‘St. Agnes Eve’ is, and nothing into which mysticism 
enters: but they were gifted with dramatic instinct and 
imaginative insight, and their work in genre, landscape, and 
portraiture is of great interest and artistic value. Unlike their 
English contemporaries they developed individually without 
losing the common bond of technique, colour, and idea with 
which they started, and their work to-day has a clear con- 
nection not only with the past of each but with that of one 
another. 

In the work of W. Q. Orchardson, the most famous of the 
group, intensely dramatic feeling is united to an acute sense 
of irony. His design has an architectonic quality rare among 
our countrymen, his drawing is exceeding delicate and dis- 
tinguished, and his colour, in its faintness and elegance, ‘ as 
harmonious as the wrong side of an old tapestry,’ is its fit 
accompaniment, while his handling of paint, if wanting in 
gusto, possesses charm, and seems to weld drawing, colour and 
sentiment into a harmonious whole. His art is measured, sen- 
sitive, refined, and moves on a plane which places him in the 
very forefront of contemporary painters. The spirit of John 
Pettie’s (1839-1893) pictures is more swaggering, but less 
subtle, and he sometimes relapsed into melodrama; but he 
painted with a bravura which expresses his ideas admirably, 
and his colour, which was at times very delicate, has sparkle 
and charm. Like Orchardson and Pettie, the other members 
of the group, such as MacWhirter, Lockhart, and the 
Grahams, who have gone to London, are better known than 
those who remained at home, although these included G. P. 
Chalmers (1836-1878), William M‘Taggart, and Hugh Cameron. 
Chalmers was of all Scott Lauder’s pupils the one most inter- 
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ested in purely artistic problems, and, although his technique 
was incomplete, his work, as it stands, is charming and sug- 
gestive, and has had a great influence upon his younger 
contemporaries and successors. But M‘Taggart is perhaps the 
most original and fascinating painter of them all. His art is 
based upon reality, and often thrills one with the sense of 
actuality and the very presence of nature, but to this he adds 
a fine pictorial sense, and often a clear and haunting note of 
lyric poetry. Early in his career he set himself to paint his 
own impressions of nature without regard for convention, or 
for whet others had done or thought before him. This meant 
experiment, and now and then involved failure, but in his 
work impressionism passes from the region of experiment into 
that of art. He was an impressionist before the fact, and if a 
collection of his pictures could be shown in Paris, it would 
create a sensation, and astonish the ‘pioneer painters’ of whom 
one has heard so much. 

The influence of Scott Lauder persisted until recently, and 
even now, although much transformed, it forms a part of the 
artistic faith of Scotland. The outburst of Scottish talent be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 was not kept up, but here and there a 
man emerged who has done fine things. Of these Cecil Law- 
son (1851-1882), was the most notable, and his early death 
was one of the beaviest losses British art has sustained for 
many years. Although he was touched by the artistic move- 
ments around him, and had learned much from the past, 
(particularly from Rubens), he was truly original and personal. 
He was a realist, who felt the poetry of life and nature, and, 
in virtue of his instinct for style and largeness of concep- 
tion, often succeeded in making landscape express personal 
emotion without the use of incident or other accessory. 
Lawson was wide in sympathy, and close in touch with 
Nature herself rather than with any particular mood ; and in 
Hope M‘Lachlan, who died only a few weeks ago, he had an 
intelligent, sympathetic, and imaginative follower. Less 
imposing in scale, and with less. grandeur of sentiment than 
Lawson’s landscape, that of J. Lawton Wingate has a more 
intimate charm. His pictures possess a penetrating and poetic 
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insight, and a most exquisite sense of colour and atmosphere, 
which make them, if not of the greatest, at least among the 
most precious art of our time. Among other Scotsmen who 
have done, or are doing, fine work, Alexander Fraser and Sam 
Bough (1822-1878), among the landscape-men ; such figure- 
painters as J. R. Reid, R. W. Macbeth, and Robert MacGregor ; 
and Robert Alexander, the animal-painter, may be singled out 
as representative men. 

Four or five years after the Scottish movement just 
described, a new development took place in England, under 
the leadership of Frederick Walker (1840-1875), a young artist 
who had distinguished himself as a book-illustrator. To the 
pre-Raphaelite passion for detail, this impulse added a classic 
feeling for form and an idyllic grace of sentiment. Walker’s 
interest in nature was not of the profound and absorbing char- 
acter which subdued the pre-Raphaelites and made them 
devotees, but in his sensitive spirit it awakened a vein of 
exquisite sentiment and a keen feeling for transitory beauty, 
which he expressed in a technique of little power but great 
delicacy. George Hemming Mason (1818-1872) excelled Walker 
in the artistic use of his material, and grasped his subjects in 
their broader relationships; his innate feeling for rythmic 
design, of which the processional ‘ Harvest Moon,’ and the 
sweep and play of line in the ‘ Pastoral Symphony,’ are admir- 
able examples, was great, at once classic and emotional, and 
as a colourist he attained a subdued splendour of the rarest 
kind. Both technically and emotionally the influence of. these 
men, and more particularly of Walker, has been great, but 
while it has inspired such fine things as R. W. Macbeth’s and 
J. R. Reid’s best pictures, it has, for the most part, had a dis- 
astrous effect. The art of Frederick Walker, so exquisite in 
itself, ruined water-colour painting in England. The noble 
tradition of the early masters, which had been so rich in result, . 
gave place, under his influence and that of his fellows, Pinwell 
(1842-1875) and Houghton (1836-1875), to a method in which 
triviality reigns supreme. Except in their own work, and) 
in-that of: J. W. North, Mrs.-Allingham, and A. W.: Hunt: 
(1830-1896),. who was, however, more Turneresque,’ more: 
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imaginative, and wider in outlook, superfluity of detuil 
has strangled the expression of that spirit of beauty which 
is the life of art. The intricacy of detail, which in the 
pictures of these artists is beautiful and expressive because 
they felt its loveliness, has become in those of their imi- 
tators meaningless and conventional, and in the delirious 
pursuit of trifles they have forgotten that such a thing as 
ensemble exists. Happily there are exceptions, men like Sir 
John Gilbert and J. M. Swan are doing good work in 
very different moods, the best of the Scots water-colourists 
are notable for breadth of style, and here and there, as in the 
drawings of Thorne Waite, Collier, and Hine, the old tradition 
survives, but, as a whole, water-colour painting is at present 
given over to insipid sentiment, and inane and petty work- 
manship. 

The genre picture, founded upon book or history, which was 
the principal occupation of figure-painters before the fifties, 
continues to employ many men, and still forms what is per- 
haps the most popular element in exhibitious. It ministers 
to the British delight in narrative and anecdote, in char- 
acter and dramatic situation in and for themselves, and even 
historical events are largely treated from a point of view 
which envolves them. To the great public, the artistic means 
by which such things alone exist are of no account; it does 
not understand them, or appreciate pictorial beauty for its own 
sake, while it has never considered what limitation in any art 
means. But, while the story-picture still flourishes, and too 
often without any pictorial raison d'etre, the attitude of the 
artistic public and of artists toward incident, has considerably 
improved, and the conviction that, in painting, subject should 
not be used as a mere anecdote, but as a pictorial oppor- 
tunity, is gradually being grasped by increasing numbers. 
A far greater inventiveness and a broader and more intelli- 
gent intention have entered into subject-painting, and in 
many cases artists now conceive their own motives, or 
owe little but a suggestion to literature. This creative, 
as one may call it, as opposed to the merely illustrative 
function of painting has also tended, when fully grasped, 
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to increased grip of subject and more artistic treatment, 
for the idea being the painter's own, and conceived for 
the purpose of presentation in paint, the result is not only 
closer in character, but full of the concentration and personal 
accent of an original conception. Several of the painters, 
such as Millais and Orchardson, already mentioned, have 
excelled in this type of picture, and among others who have 
treated it with artistic intention, Seymour Lucas, E. J. Gre- 
gory, A. C. Gow, Sir J. D. Linton, G. H. Boughton, Henry 
Woods, and E. A. Abbey are conspicuous. Such men as Gow 
and Lucas touch the borders of history-painting, in which Sir 
John Gilbert’s is perhaps the most notable English name, and 
Gow, in one at least of his pictures—the ‘Cromwell at Dun- 
bar’—has produced what may be called a battle-picture. 
Of battle-painters proper, there have been few, and these 
only of recent years. Elizabeth Thompson (Lady Butler), 
R. Caton Woodville, Ernest Crofts, and Robert Gibb are 
perhaps the most prominent workers in this department. 
Classic like history painting in this country is, for the most 
part, a species of genre in costume. Lately a determined effort 
has been made, by a few young painters of French training, 
to treat heroic themes, but their success is questionable, and, 
such as it is, its continuance would be a doubtful advantage to 
British art. - Work more essentially British is that of Alma 
Tadema, who deals with the domestic rather than with the 
public life of Rome, and of Sir E. J. Poynter who usually treats 
the simpler incidents of ancient civilization, although he has 
now and then chosen themes from myth, fable or warfare. 
Their pictures never thrill one with the emotion, which lives 
in fine vision, poetic thought, or supreme expression, but within 
the limits of a clearly restricted and academic intention, cul- 
tured and refined, the work they do has distinct claims for 
respect. A more romantic spirit pervades J. W. Waterhouse’s 
versions of classic myth and story ; his rendering of passion is 
less restrained, his spirit is quick with human sympathy, his 
treatment more alive to modern problems of effect and decora- 
tion. Closely related to the work of Poynter and Tadema at 
the sources of inspiration, the art of Lord Leighton (1830-1896) 
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was different in intention and result. It is purely decorative, 
while that of the others is largely representative. He was not 
a great craftsman or a colourist, but he was a refined draughts- 
man and possessed a real feeling for design, which comes out 
as much in his pictures as in his declared decorations at South 
Kensington and in the Royal Exchange. A conscientious 
worker, his sketches are famous and perhaps the finest things 
he left, for the spirit which animated them disappeared in the 
completed pictures, although some of these, with the ‘Summer 
Moon’ in the very front rank, possess real beauty. Leighton’s 
art expresses little emotion, and in that and decorative inten- 
tion Albert Moore’s resembles it. He was strong in all the 
qualities in which Leighton excelled, and added the graces of 
accomplished technique, lovely colour, and a high type of 
physical beauty. In the sphere in which Moore (1841-1892) 
worked, his art is almost perfect. It is not expressive in the 
sense of embodying human emotion, but as pure art, as abstract 
line, form, and colour, it possesses wonderful charm. 

The advance made in genre and subject-painting since early 
Victorian years is quite as marked in portraiture. We have 
seen how portrait-painting had become little better than 
an industry, that mere likeness- making without pictorial 
qualities and technical power was rampant; but the almost 
simultaneous appearance of portraits by Millais and Ouless, 
early in the seventies, gave the lost art renewed vigour. 
Millais’ portraiture, so strong in character and subtle in expres- 
sion, has already been referred to, and Ouless’ rendering of 
men, which owes something to Millais, if less masterly is ad- 
mirable in its own way. The portraits of Sir George Reid, 
the President of the Royal Scottish Academy, are also acute in 
observation and trenchant in statement, and convey a very 
vivid sense of the personalities of his sitters. Another painter 
of men, and. one. worthy of ranking with all but the very 
greatest, was Frank Holl (1845-1888), who in certain essential 
qualities was perhaps the finest portraitist of his time. Luke 
Fildes and Hubert Herkomer have also painted good portraits: 
and although of recent years the latter has become gaudy and 
vulgar, judging from his extensive practice, these are ‘qualities 
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which are prized’ by directors of public conipanies and-muni- 
cipalities in search of a portrait-painter, The intention of G. 
F, Watts is incomparably higher. His desire is not’ to.repre- 
sent people as they appear to the ordinary or even the artistic 
observer, but to reveal the hidden springs of character’ and 
action. But wonderfully as he has succeeded in some in- 
stances, and valuable as his portraits will undoubtedly be as 
commentary, the future is likely to find its best record of the 
men of this generation in the work of artists who, without 
neglecting character and intellect, have had more regard for 
the tangible appearance of life.. Orchardson has painted a 
considerable number of portraits in which this combination of 
qualities is very marked, and a number of younger men are 
producing work of great merit, which, added to that of the 
painters mentioned, makes the portraiture of the latter half of 
the Queen’s reign only inferior, and that only in art, for the 
moderns are keener in individual characterisation, to the 
golden years of Sir Joshua and his peers. Of these John 8. 
Sargent has the largest following among his fellow-craftsmen 
and the widest fame outside. He is a born painter and handles 
his material with a dexterity which passes with most as mas- 
tery. But for all its ability and brilliance his execution is 
lacking in subtilty, real style, true charm, and his observation 
is no more profound than his technique is distinguished. In 
the qualities of lasting satisfaction he will probably be sur- 
passed by James Guthrie, the most gifted of the younger Scots 
painters, and J. J. Shannon, whose finest portraits possess a 
refinement and sentiment which delight. When one adds to 
these Walton, Furse, Lavery, Wilson Steer, and others, the 
list of men, who are producing work which, if not really great 
when judged by an exacting standard, is yet refined and ac- 
complished, is very considerable indeed. 

While no animal painter of to-day has anything approach- 
ing the popularity which Landseer enjoyed, one or two mén 
have used similar material to greater artistic purpose. J. M. 
Swan’s work as a painter is on a higher plane than Sir Edwin’s, 


and if his animals are not alive with that human intelligence 
with. which his.pfedecessor endowed the brute creation, they: 
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possess a more vital and actual life of their own, while the 
vividness of impression and expression in Joseph Crawhall’s 
water-colours is truly remarkable and occupies a place apart. 
The vein of sentiment and pathos which was Landseer’s is 
carried on by Briton Riviere with considerable charm and 
skill, and in the work of some lesser men he has clever if in- 
artistic followers. 

The greater pre-Raphaelites, excepting Millais, hardly dealt 
with landscape by itself, but in the backgrounds of their pic- 
tures it is of frequent occurrence, and in addition to accuracy 
of detail in such pictures as Hunt’s ‘ Hireling Shepherd,’ and 
Madox Brown’s ‘Pretty Baa Lambs,’ it possesses much truth 
of observation, and even tackles some of the problems of light, 
which now occupy the impressionists. The tendency to 
literalism inculcated by their example and the eloquence with 
which Ruskin preached truth (which has perhaps been inter- 
preted in a narrower spirit than he intended) have produced 
much of the most mediocre and uninspired landscape of the 
past forty years, the result of plodding industry unillumined 
by a particle of imagination, and the sentiment introduced by 
Walker has, in the hands of less gifted painters, degenerated 
into petty prettiness. On the other hand, however, these in- 
fluences have had a salutary effect in much art, which shows 
little obvious traces of them, but is nevertheless quickened by 
some part of the energy which gave them birth. This indirect 
influence has touched a number of landscape painters, such as 
J. W. Oakes (1820-1887), H. W. B. Davis, David Murray and 
Alfred Parsons, but has its richest harvest in the pictures of a 
few painters of the sea. The heart’s beat of the tides is in 
M‘Taggart’s work, the strange and haunting fascination of the 
sea breathes from his canvas. Each of his finer pictures is a re- 
velation of some aspect of the sea never before recorded, and 
the life he introduces takes its true place in a cosmic whole, in 
which, as in Millet’s, man and nature have become one. As 
studies of ‘the deep, divine, dark dayshine of the sea,’ Henry 
Moore’s (1831-1895) pictures stand alone, and if he failed to 
catch the more elusive charm and witchery of the ocean, he 
gave splendid expression to its majesty and vastness. J.C. 
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Hook’s range is greater, his treatment more incidental, and he 
is on the whole a finer colourist, but his passion for the sea 
itself is less elemental. His marines are usually enlivened by 
figures, but, being seldom enveloped in atmosphere, they are 
a questionable gain, and in his finest work are of little account. 
While Hook is at his best as a sea painter, he has also 
done work in landscape, which places him high among those 
who have devoted themselves to it alone. Never before the 
advent of these men, and such others as Hamilton M‘Callum 
(1842-1896), Colin Hunter, and Napier Hemy, had the sea been 
truly painted, for the marine painters of the past, even the 
great Turner himself, had carved it to suit a convention, and 
restrained it to conform to rule. 

Of recent years and largely due to the training many artists 
have received in Paris, where facilities for study are greater 
than with us, French influences have entered into British art. 
They reveal themselves principally in technique, but in some 
cases the way in which a subject is approached and even 
choice of subject itself have been affected. Thus many realis- 
tic pictures and the increasing number of essays in the nude 
are results of French training, although in the latter case 
Leighton’s iafluence should not be forgotten. The influences 
which have come from abroad are complex, but they may be 
loosely divided into four: the academic and historical ele- 
ments, as illustrated in pictures of one or two of the younger 
associates ; the realistic phase, of which the work of the New- 
lyn men supplies the best examples ; the influence of the ro- 
mantic developments in France and Holland, which originated 
in Constable; and the impressionist movement. Accompany- 
ing these influences there grew up some ten years ago various 
groups of artists holding some one of these aesthetic theories 
in common. To a certain extent these coteries, which had 
a geographical basis as the names attached to two or three of 
them indicate, served the purposes of the atelier system, while 
retaining much of the personal independence characteristic of 
British institutions, but here and there they overlapped, and 
for a while found common ground in the New English Art 
Club. But the concord did not last long, leading members of 
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some of the groups were elected by the Royal Academy and 
their followers followed them there ; and latterly the Art Club 
shows have been confined to a small circle of clever painters 
closely connected with impressionism. 

The attempts in heroic art, which have occupied the atten- 
tion of such men as Solomon and Hacker, possess much the 
same qualities and defects as similar French work, although 
they never quite attain the assured mastery of the greater 
Frenchmen. For the most part they deal with imaginative 
themes, and possess no more imagination than enables them 
to think they possess it. And if pictures of this type are un- 
interesting and prosaic as thought, the draughtsmanship and 
technique they display, although in a way brilliant, are 
scholastic, mechanical, uninspired. In both matter and manner 
these painters have been influenced by Parisian contemporaries, 
and the realistic movement rampant since the days of Le Page 
has had its English adherents also. But if the Newlyn men 
(among whom Stanhope A. Forbes and Frank Bramley are 
prominent), and those who are with them have adopted the 
plein-air attitude and technique, and have, like their French 
prototypes, sacrificed colour to value, and emotion to the re- 
presentation of fact, they retain much of the typically British 
interest in story and incident for its own sake. Indeed, ex- 
cepting that they care little for beauty and much for truth of 
aspect, and find their subjects in fishermen’s cottages and 
farmers’ barns, on quays and in the fields instead of in books, 
theirs is only the old sentiment, and the old anecdotal interest 
disguised in a new technique, which has no inherent charm 
and no material beauty in its machine-like precision, and un- 
faltering accomplishment. An amusing feature of this set of 
painters was the way in which they settled, as if by pre- 
arrangement, upon a certain type of subject, and, after work- 
ing it for a season, abandoned it for another; but recently more 
independence has been shown in choice of material, although 
they continue to use a technique incapable of expressing 
individual preferences. 

The remaining influences have sometimes acted alone, but 
more often in combination, and between them they are. pro- 
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ducing much excellent art, and preparing the way for more. 
While those working under the impulses of academicism and 
realism have been, more or less, directly imitators, many of the 
artists, who have been touched by romanticism and impression- 
ism, have assimilated and transformed the characteristics of 
these movements, and made them their own; and other forces, 
including a sincere study of the old masters, have also been at 
work. Remembrance of Whistler’s bon mot at the time of the 
rupture in the Suffolk Street Society forbids one claiming him 
as a British artist, but the greater portion of his work has. been 
done in this country, (where most of his finest things remain), 
and the influence of his art has been very great on most of the 
clever young men of to-day. His pictures are innocent of that 
vice of literary subject which vitiates so much British painting, 
and his superb craftsmanship, and rare and delicate perception 
of beauty have had a most salutary effect in raising artistic ideals 
in this country. Whistler's is an art of exquisite selection and 
abstraction, of wonderful refinement of execution and colour, 
which give every thing he touches great and abiding charm. 
Never has the poetry and mystery of night been so fully or 
so beautifully expressed as, in his nocturnes; his symphonies 
and notes are pregnant with the magic of supreme artistry, 
and, although his devotion to pictorial beauty often robs his 
portraits of that vitality which the greatest masters of por- 
traiture always attained, his finest, such as the ‘Mother’ and 
the ‘ Miss Alexander, are triumphs. Among the painters who 
have been stimulated by these rich sources of artistic inspira- 
tion, and, remaining true to themselves, have used them in a 
personal manner, none. have produced finer work than the 
group of men associated with Glasgow, who have in M‘Taggart 
a forerunner more original and masterly than any of them- 
selves. In portraiture Guthrie and Roche, Walton, and Lavery 
have produced a few splendid and many charming things, and 
in W. J. Yule’s work there is more than the promise of real 
achievement, Walton’s landscape possesses vitality and 
strength, James Paterson’s pastoral poetry, and W. Y. Mac- 
Gregor’s solemnity of sentiment and dignity of design in rich 
measure, and Crawhall and Melville, Henry and Roche, have 
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painted subject pictures of great beauty and artistic signifi- 
cance. They have shown once more that portraiture is 
capable of reaching the highest point in art, they have brought 
a new spirit of imaginative truth and beauty into landscape, 
and in so far as they have touched genre they have raised it 
from the trivial narrative and sentimental story form so pre- 
valent and popular in British art. Some of the younger 
portrait painters previously referred to, and such others as 
M‘Clure Hamilton, Maurice Greiffenhagen and Mouat Loudan, 
J. M. Swan, the animal painter, H. H. La Thangue, and 
William Stott of Oldham, in his own semi-decorative manner, 
bave been influenced by the same things, and in the sombre 
and refined landscape of Henry Muhrman and A. D. Pepper- 
corn, and the mcre couscious poetry of Leslie Thomson, Alfred 
East, and others, they are also operative. The prismatic colour- 
ing characteristic of French impressionism has more influence 
in the work of Mark Fisher, Edward Stott, George Clausen, 
and a number of the present members of the New English 
Art Club. It is a technical device liable to grave abuse, 
for it possesses no material charm in itself, but Fisher's 
pictures are full of atmosphere, and fragrant of English 
meadows and hayfields; Stott is a pastoral poet with a 
charming and individual, if minor, note; Clausen, when most 
himself, reveals a real insight into peasant life, and a genuine 
gift of characterisation. The New English Club men are, on 
the whole, more experimental, but in Wilson Steer they 
possess a highly gifted craftsman, a fine colourist, and a deli- 
cate and sympathetic observer, whose work is always interest- 
ing, and sometimes masterly, and H. B. Brabazon, D. 8S. M‘Coll, 
and Charles Conder, form a trio of charming sketchers, who 
work with a decorative bias and an imaginative sense. 

The work of these men, and of those who sympathise with 
them, reveals the growth of a finer and more personal view of 
nature, a fuller appreciation of unity and artistic fitness, and a 
more complete mastery of the means of expression than has 
existed in this country for many years. Above all, it has 
asserted the right of each man to express his own sense of the 
beauty of the world around him. Under the impulse of these 
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ideals, and owing to the growth of what is practically a new 
mode of expression (the blurred definition which results from 
interested vision), composition on the old lines has tended to 
disappear, and instead of interest being fixed by clearly 
defined leading lines, and masses treated with impartial 
detail, it is focussed by treating the surrounding spaces more 
simply. This has involved experiment, and sometimes wilful 
eccentricity, among the painters, and misunderstanding by the 
public, but it marks a sincere and honest effort to give a fuller 
emotional rendering to the sensation of vision, upon which 
pictorial art primarily rests. 

The early Victorian period left little of interest in sculpture. 
The sculptors of that time were all more or less under the 
influence of the pseudo-classicism of Canova (1757-1822) and 
Flaxman (1755-1826), and their work possesses little individual 
character, and almost no style. None of them seemed able to 
combine the pure grace of antique sculpture, which was their 
aim, with any vitality of thought or expression. John Gibson 
(1790-1866), who came nearest that ideal, had no desire to do 
other than tread in the footsteps of the Greeks. Everything 
he did was checked and restrained by consideration of what 
had been done in the past, and although he studied constantly 
from the life, no breath of vitality ever entered his work. The 
same limited intention, with less taste and skill, influenced 
nearly all the ideal art of this period, in which Patrick 
M‘Dowell (1799-1870), Baily (1788-1867), and the Westma- 
cotts, were the principal workers. A more vital feeling 
existed in portraiture, and while anything like pure naturalism 
was strictly avoided, Sir Francis Chantrey (1781-1841) dealt 
with it in a modified form, and his statues and busts are good 
in character, fine in expression, and admirable in execution, 
while some of his monuments, such as ‘ The Sleeping Children,’ 
in Lichfield Cathedral, show a simple and unaffected sentiment 
rare in his day. Allan Cunningham (1784-1842), Weekes 
(1807-1877), and Calder Marshall, were pupils of Chantrey, and 
if less vigorous and able than their master, they preserved 
some of the characteristics of his style. Work, somewhat on 
the same lines, but much more vigorous and original, was pro- 
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duced by J. H. Foley (1818-1874): his portrait-work is full of 
character, and spirited in design and technique, and his ideal 
pieces possess freshness of idea, and a touch of imagination. 
But an artist, at ouce more original, more exquisite, and more 
powerful than Foley, was Alfred Stevens (1817-1875), whose 
life-work, the: noble monument to Wellington, is perhaps the 
greatest artistic achievement of Victoria’s reign. In grasp of 
the possibilities of his medium, in combining and proportioning 
the different materials he brought together, in subordinating 
the rich detail to the general effect, his powers were of the 
highest; the individual details and groups are of supreme 
dignity and beauty, the conception of the whole monument is 
great. Stevens, however, was a solitary star, and had no 
immediate influence ; and Woolner (1826-1892), the single 
sculptor produced by the pre-Raphaelite movement, was 
almost as much alone. Marochetti (1805-1867) and Boehm 
(1834-1890), whose work possessed certain picturesque quali- 
ties, exercised little influence on their fellow-craftsmev, and 
their work is of little account in the history or the art value of 
English sculpture. Foley was the only vital impulse active in 
sculpture between 1850 and 1870. Traces of it are visible 
in the work of Brock and Birch (1832-1893), and it had 
something to do with Lord Leighton’s essays in the round, 
although he, like the younger sculptors of to-day, to whom he 
gave the lead, owed far more to the example of contemporary 
French masters. 

In almost all English sculpture previous to the new move- 
ment, which began to take form some seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, the ideal was abstract beauty of form and smooth- 
ness and breadth of treatment; character was subordinate to 
the claims of an arbitrary.type; close study of nature, 
individuality of handling, accent, and incisiveness, were looked 
at askance; texture was reduced to uniformity of surface. 
The work of the sculptors of to-day is in all these things the 
antithesis of that of the first forty years of the Queen’s reign, 
and, in addition to the enormous technical advance which 
English sculpture ‘shows, it possesses an intellectual and 
imaginative vitality: which were then unknown. Close study 
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of nature and keen characterisation are combined with 
picturesque and original composition, superb technique with 
intimate or elevated sentiment. This efflorescence of sculp- 
ture owed much to Lord Leighton’s example and influence ; 
his own work has fine qualities, and his friendly encourage- 
ment was stimulating, and tended to the recognition of the 
younger men, among whom Hamo Thornycroft, Alfred 
Gilbert, Onslow Ford, Harry Bates, and George Frampton, are 
leaders. To the fine technical qualities which all these men 
display, Thornycroft adds a personal and exquisite sense of 
elegant form ; Gilbert, a genuine gift of imagination; Ford, a 
rare appreciation of life and movement; Bates and Frampton 
a distinguished sense of decoration. Stirling Lee, Roscoe 
Mullins, Goscombe John, Pomeroy, Pegram, and others, are 
doing admirable work, and J. M. Swan, the painter, has pro- 
duced some magnificent studies of animal life and one or two 
exquisite statuettes. Principally due to Gilbert’s example, a 
successful attempt has been made to introduce varied, but 
strictly decorative, colour into the treatment of sculpture, and 
the same great artist’s exquisite creations in ornamental plate 
and jeweller’s work, have stimulated art in that sphere also, 
The. influences which have raised sculpture to such a high 
place.in England, have also produced fine, though limited, 
results in Scotland. Pittendrigh Macgillivray’s work is nota- 
ble for earnestness of purpose, feeling for the possibilities of 
his material, and strong and subtle modelling; Shannon’s for 
fine characterisation and pleasing fancy, and some of the older 
men have also felt the impulse of the new ideals, The effects 
of the outburst are evident in Burlington . House, the head- 
quarters of sculpture, if not of painting, in this country, where 
of recent years the sculpture rooms have been not the least 
interesting portion of the great annual show. The finest 
thing in last year’s Academy was the composite statuette of 
‘St. George’ by Gilbert, the previous year the honours also 
fell to a piece of sculpture, J. M. Swan’s silver group ‘ Orpheus,’ 
and this year there is nothing better, if there is anything as 
good, as Gilbert’s ‘ Ewer and rose-water dish.” __ 

It is impossible to deal with, and even to name all the forms: 
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of artistic activity, which have marked the Queen’s reign, but 
any record of the period is incomplete without some mention 
of the art of etching. The earliest etchers of the revival were 
Wilkie and Geddes, in whose work the charm of the medium, 
whether dry point or the bitten line, are very completely 
demonstrated ; but it was not until Whistler, Legros, and 
Seymour Haden commenced the series of etchings, which are 
among the most exquisite, powerful, or expressive art products 
of our time, that the practice of the art became at all common. 
Even those (they are now mostly silent) who grudge Whistler 
his great position as a painter, unite in the chorus of praise his 
etching receives: and indeed to be blind to the beauty of his 
work is to miss some of the most exquisite art of the century. 
Legros’ etching, like his painting, is so serious in purpose, and 
so sombre in inspiration and imagination that it can never be 
popular, but these are the qualities, in combination with 
technique and style, which ensure it a permanent place. In 
Sir Seymour Haden’s work, on the other hand, the sentiment 
is cheerful and the demands made upon the understanding 
less. From these three men, united to study of some of the 
great masters of the past, such as Rembrandt and Meryon, and 
a few Frenchmen of the present, of whom Helleu is chief, most 
of the other contemporary etchers derive. Among them 
William Strang, whose plates have a weirdness and fascination 
all their own, D. Y. Cameron, and Frank Short are conspicuous, 
aud in reproduction W. B. Hole, and in a lesser degree R. W. 
Macbeth and others, have done remarkable or good work. 
While the past sixty years have witnessed an enormous out- 
put of pictures and sculpture into which little or no art enters, 
work of anecdotal or imitative interest but no pictorial beauty, 
essays in literature or science rather than art, they have also 
produced a number of artists of great power, and a few groups 
whose work is of real and vital moment. The art of the early 
period was self-contained and self-satisfied, it was insular and 
quite univfluenced by the crash of the romantic and classic 
contest in France in the origin of which British genius, both 
literary and pictorial, had been so promineut. John Phillip 
and a few more were painters of true talent, but, as a rule, the 
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subject picture dealt with every interest except pictorial ones; 
portraiture was mere likeness-making; only in landscape did 
the painters of that day reach the realms of art. But there 
they were really great. Turner is one of the most command- 
ing personalities in art, and the water colourists, who followed 
Constable’s example in the field of natural landscape, left much 
work of rare pictorial beauty and significance. The pre- 
Raphaelite movement produced one highly gifted painter, and 
a poet-painter of great imaginative power and fascinating, if 
incomplete, expression. It wrought a revolution in standpoint 
and technique, and rooted art in reality ; but at the same time 
it brought in its train a literalism of statement, an impersonal 
regard for nature, and a mean and niggled manner of ex- 
pression from which we are only now escaping. The Scott- 
Lauder group includes at least two painters of first class im- 
portance, and a number of lesser men, who have a real gift of 
colour. In George Hemming Mason’s idylls the English 
pastoral became a thing of beauty, and among other personal- 
ities who stand alone, or are so far above the groups to which 
they belong as to seem so, Albert Moore, G. F. Watts, and 
Sir E. B. Joves are prominent, The later landscape painters 
have produced a series of magnificent pictures of the sea, and 
many a fine landscape; some of the portrait men have attained 
a strength of expression and a grasp of character which make 
their work memorable, and many of the painters of genre sub- 
jects possess the pictorial sense denied to their ancestors of 
half a century ago. The latest phase of painting (with which 
the work of Whistler and Legros may be included), in which 
the combined effects of romaxticism and impressionism are 
working, is producing noble works in portrait, landscape and 
marine, animal and subject painting, and with its technical 
accomplishment, feeling for pictorial fitness, breadth of con- 
ception, sense of style, and truth of impression gives promise 
of a richer future. In sculpture the early period has little or 
nothing of vital interest to show, and it was not until less than 
twenty years ago that the modern movement, which has 
already been so rich in results, commenced. Whatever may 
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be the case in painting the golden age of British sculpture is 
the present. 

Looking at, British art of the whole period in a comparative 
sense, and particularly in comparison with that of France, 
which dominates the schools of the continent, one finds that, 
contrary to a very geuerally received opinion, British painters 
have been the great innovators in thought and subject. Ina 
certain sense ideas are not invented—they grow. At certain 
times the air seems charged with properties, which result in 
great intellectual movements common to mankind: but each 
first takes tangible form in some one spot, and during the 
present century British painters have been peculiarly sensitive 
to premonitions of intellectual change. The first great im- 
pulse in the century’s painting came from Constable, from 
whom proceeded the romantic landscape of France and Hol- 
land, and whose influence has now, after a sojourn across the 
seas, again returned as a reviving inspiration in British art. 
The increased pitch which entered into French painting with 
Manet (1832-1883) and his fellows, was early anticipated in 
this country by Turner, whose art had a great influence on 
Monet and Sisley, and the problems of movement, vibration, 
and focus, which are among the most recent in painting, were 
being solved in a perfectly artistic way by M‘Taggart before 
they ever presented themselves to the French impressionists. 
The underlying idea of pre-Raphaelism is, as has been already 
indicated, essentially the same as that which dictated the 
realistic movement, in which Le Page was such an influence, 
and Manet’s way of looking at contemporary life, incompar- 
ably superior and masterly as his expression and observation 
are, has a prototype in such things as Frith’s ‘Derby Day’ of 
1857. Finally the mystical and noble imaginative designs of 
Watts, Rossetti, and Burne Jones have been the origin of a 
movement, which is now beginning to effect pictorial inten- 
tion on the Continent. Although in France and Germany the 
example of the younger Scots painters has had a decided effect 
upon colour and tone, British influence has been (when opera- 
tive at all) principally intellectual and emotional. French in- 
fluence in this country has, on the other hand, been mainly 
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technical. Frenchmen have shown great ability in tackling 
the problems envolved in the expression of the new ideas and 
the new material introduced into art, and in values, drawing, 
simplicity and directness of handling, the means to the end, 
they have taught our painters much. And if in some cases 
the method has mastered the painter instead of the painter the 
method with disastrous or only uninteresting results, in others, 
where it has been tempered with a larger outlook, with study 
of the great art of the past, and transfigured by personal and 
national sentiment it has achieved splendid things. The tech- 
nical debt is perhaps more obvious in the case of sculpture, 
but even there one feels an essential difference in the tempera- 
mental and racial characteristics expressed. 

The past sixty years of British art have been fertile in ideas 
and artistic experiment, subjects previously unthought of, 
effects before unobserved, emotions and sympathies until now 
unexpressed have been added to the material with which art 
deals, and, when all the trivial, and incompetent, and inartistic 
work produced has sunk and is forgotten in the abyss of time, 
there will still remain sufficient original and powerful art to 
make the Victorian era brilliant in the annals of British art, 


and important in those of Europe. 
James L. Caw. 





Art. IL—WYNTOUN’'S ORIGINAL CHRONICLE. 


HOUGH it may still be possible for the historian to turn to 
Wyntoun’s Chronicle for light upon the events of Scottish 
history, the Prior’s voluminous work is of much greater interest 
from a literary and linguistic point of view. The Original 
Chronicle stands beside Barbour’s Bruce, and the nameless 
Legends of the Saints, as a valuable monument of early Scottish 
literature and language. It was a work that evidently enjoyed 


a wide popularity in its day, if we judge by the number of copies: 


which have escaped the general destruction of old Scottish 
XXX. 3 
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manuscripts and printed books. While the Legends exist in only 
one copy, and the Bruce in two, there are at least eight of Wyn- 
toun which have a respectable antiquity (15th and 16th centu- 
ries), besides several later transcripts. This is an almost unique 
supply of material for fixing the text of an old Scottish work. 

It was noticed by the antiquaries and historians of last 
century that these copies of Wyntoun did not all agree with each 
other. Besides the smaller discrepancies, which are inevitable 
in written versions of such a work, there were larger divergences, 
which suggested that the Chronicle must have undergone some 
changes at the hands of its author. The first, apparently, to 
call attention to these differences, and to attribute them to a 
revision of the work by Wyntoun himself, was Father Thomas 
Innes in his Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Northern Parts of Britain or Scotland, published in 1729. 
Unfortunately, as will appear in the sequel, Father Innes took 
hold of the wrong end of the string, and succeeded in entangling 
the whole subject for himself and others. The confusion has 
remained unravelled to this day, for Iunes misled Macpherson, 
Wyntoun’s first editor,* and the authority uf both proved too 
much for David Laing.t The latter’s mistake is the most 
unpardonable of all, as even the scanty light which he gives his 
readers on the points at issue, might have shown him the true 
path. 

The matter which led Innes to quote Wyntoun as an authority 
was the vexed question of the antiquity of the Scottish monarchy. 
By the joint efforts of Fordun, Boece, Buchanan, and others, a 
belief in this had come to be the ‘lie in the soul’ of every 
patriotic Scot. Innes, in exposing Fordun’s myth of the forty- 
five kings who reigned between Fergus son of Ferchard and 
Fergus son of Erc, brought in Wyntoun to bear witness that he 
had never heard of these kings. This is very true, but Wyntoun 
had the same difficulty to face as Fordun, though at first he did 
not quite realize it. It was when the crux came clearly before 





*The Orygynale Cronykil of Scotlan*’, etc., now first published, etc. 
London, 1795, 
+ The Historians of Scotland : Wyntown, in three volumes, 1872-79. 
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him that he made the alterations which attracted the notice of 
Father Innes. 
Long before the days of either Fordun or Wyntoun, it had 
been contrived that the Scottish monarchy should begin some 
centuries before Christ, so as to out-distance the claims of 
England. Fordun adopted a fabulous arrival of the Scots in 
Scotland in the year 330 B.c., and supplied a series of forty-five 
kings to cover the period between this and the coming of Fergus 
mac Erc (about 500 a.D.), which he antedated by a whole cen- 
tury. There was, however, another device to which other 
chroniclers had had recourse. This was to take the list of Scot- 
tish kings from Fergus mac Erc to Kenneth mac Alpin, and 
place it in front of the long line of Pictish kings, which began 
with the year 200 B.c. This plan was even more successful than 
Fordun’s, for it made the Scottish monarchy date from about 
450 B.c., and so furnished an excellent weapon of controversy. 
It was this account, then, that Andrew of Wyntoun found in 
the course of his historic researches, and at first he accepted it 
without suspicion. When, after weary wanderings in the realms 
of ancient history and fable, he has at last reached the proper 
date for inserting the entry (Wyntoun is strong in dates), he 
devotes a special chapter to the rise of the ‘Scottis and Peychtis’ 
(Book IV., chap. 8). In 450 B.c., he tells us, the Romans 
adopted the laws of the twelve tables, and then he proceeds :— 
‘ As in our stories written is, 

Then in Scotland the Scottis 

Begouth to reign and to steer, 

Twa hunder full and forty year 

Five winter and moneths three, 

If that all suld reckon’d be, 

Ere the Peychtis in Scotland 

Come, and in it was dwelland.’ * 
After these lines he takes up the genealogy of Simon Brek’s 
descendants, which he had broken off at the end of Book IIL, 
having there brought it down to Fergus mac Erch. From this 





* Book IV., 1101-1108. In this and the following extracts I have for 
the most part modernized the spelling ; the exact form of the original can 
readily be seen in Laing’s edition. 
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Fergus he now enumerates thirteen kings of the Scots, ending 
with the sesquipedalian name of Hecgede Monavele MakDongat 
Downad-brec-son. Here he stops, with the words, 

‘ Here I suspend this genealogy, 


But I will speak mair thereof sune, 
When all the lave till it is dune.’ 


The stories of Brennus, Alexander, and Hannibal, enable 
Wyntoun to meander through the next 250 years, and the Scot- 
tish narrative is resumed in chap. 19, with the coming of the 
Picts in 200 B.c. The account of their arrival * is followed by a 
few remarks on the Scottish monarchy, in these terms :— 


‘ By them was Scottis in that tyde 
Reignand, and the first man 
Of thae was Fergus Erc-sonthan . .. 
Fra Fergus even by line 
Till that Kyned MacAlpine 
Rase as king, and was reignand 
Within the kinrik of Scotland, 
Few persons [were] lineal ; 
Some others fell collateral 
As course made and qualitie 
Heiris waverand for to be 
But fra this Fergus even by line 
Kyned descended MacAlpine. 
And, as we find in our story, 
Cruthne that time MacKyny 
Was the first intill Scotland 
Atoure the Peychtis king reignand.’ t 


Such is the form in which these two chapters appear in the 
Royal MS., from which the text of Macpherson’s and Laing’s 
editions is taken. The same version is found in two other MSS., 
the Wemyss and the Harleian, the latter of which is an abridged, 
seventeenth-century copy. 

If we now turn to the remaining manuscripts, the most impor- 
tant of which are the Cottonian, Edinburgh (two), and St. 





* Some extra lines appear at this point in the Wemyss MS., and per- 
haps belong to the original text, being afterwards excised by Wyntoun 
(see Laing’s edition, Vol. III., p. 176). 
- + Book IV., 1794-1814. 
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Andrews, we find that these chapters have undergone a complete 
transformation. A serious difficulty had either occurred to 
Wyntoun himself, or had been suggested to him by some other 
person. The misplacing of the Scottish kings from Fergus to 
Alpin had not effaced the older account, by which Kenneth mac 
Alpin, the conqueror of the Picts in 843 a.p., was the direct 
continuation of this line. Between Fergus and Kenneth there 
were, as Wyntoun says, ‘few persons lineal ;’ in fact, there were 
only ten generations. Now, if Fergus began to reign in 445 
B.c. and Kenneth was king in 843 a.p. these ten generations 
must have been of antediluvian longevity. 

The discrepancy was a sad puzzle to Wyntoun, though he had 
some suspicions of the real solution. He could at least see that 
the series of kings he had given was hopelessly at variance with 
the chronology he had adopted, and so he withdrew it altogether. 
In the MSS. of which the Cottonian is a type, these two chap- 
ters exhibit the following form.* In chap. 8, after the lines 
already quoted (‘As in our stories’ down to ‘ was dwelland’), 
the list of kings disappears, and is replaced by a statement of the 
difficulty. 


‘ But I will nocht tell you their name, 
Their condition nor yet their fame, 
For, possible suppose it be, 

Difficile yet it is to me 

To tell their namis distinctly, 
Or all their gréis severally, 
That before the Peychtis rase. 


For, as our story mention mays (makes), 
Fergus Erch-son the first man 
Was, that in our land began, 
Before the time that the Peychtis 
Our kinrik wan fra the Scottis, 
And syne thae Peychtis reignand were 
A thousand ane and sexty year. 


And fra this Fergus, doun by line 
Descendand even, was MacAlpine 





* The Cottonian text is printed. by Laing in_locis-on the lower half of 
the page. 
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Kenyaucht, that was aucht hunder year 
And three and forty passit clear 

Efter the blest nativitie 

Ere reignand he begouth to be, 

Fra * the Peychtis was put out. 


The tenth man, withouten doubt, 
Was Kenyauch MacAlpine 
Fra this Fergus even by line : 
And sa thir ten suld occupy 
(Gif all were reckon’d fullily) 
Twelve hunder winter and well ma (more). 
But I can nocht conceive it sa, 
But that this Fergus was reignand 
With the Peychtis in Scotland ; 
And thae ten that reignand were 
Efter this Fergus year by year 
(As they that the cornicle wrate 
Intill number set the date) 
Amang the Peychtis was reignand 
Within the kinrik of Scotland, 
And lived in bargane and in weir 
Till Kenyauch rase with his powere. 


Tf others of mair sufficiance 
Can find better accordance, 
This book at liking they may mend ; 
But I, now shortly to make end, 
Thinkis for to set their date 
As chroniclers before me wrate 
And cast and reckon’d, year by year, 
As the Peychtis reignand were ; 
And their date sa set I will 
When the process is led there-till.’ 


Briefly stated, the latter portion of this means that Wyntoun 
felt the necessity of giving up the idea that Fergus lived before 
the time of the Picts, especially as he found that some chroniclers 
placed his reign within the Pictish era. This is still more clearly 
stated in the revised version of chapter 19. Here the lines al- 
ready quoted (‘ By them was Scottis,’ etc.) are removed in favour 
of the following :— 





*i.e., from the time when. 
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‘ Sa, in our cornicles as we read, 
The Scots were reignand mony year 
Before the Peychtis comen were 
Within Scotland. I can nocht ken 
What they were called that reignit then ; 
But Fergus Erch-son i-wis 
The first of Scots he reckon’d is, 
That reignit, as the cornicles says, 
King before the Peychtis days : 
And, wha that redly see can, 
He was but the tenth man 
(For to reckon even by line) 
Before Kenyauch MacAlpine. 


Others seir that we of read 
Between thae twa as they succeed, 
Some fell collaterale 
And reignand oure the Scottis hale, 
As course made and qualitie 
Heiris variand to be. 


But fra this Fergus even by line 
Kenyauch descended MacAlpine, 
And was but in the tenth gré 
And yet nearer, gif ye will see. 
Reckon what the tenth lived here, 
And how lang time they reignand were, 
And they all shall nocht exceed 
Three hunder year, withouten dread, 
Where in the Cornicle written is 
Twelve hunder and far mair i-wis, 
Fra first the Scottis were reignand 
Ere Kenyauch MacAlpine wan the land. 


But by other authors sere 
The Scots, I find, begouth to stere 
When that the Peychtis were reignand. 
To that I am accordand, 
And their date sa set I will 
When the process is led there-till. 


In-till this time by our story 
Cruthne,’ etc. 
A careful comparison of these two chapters in their double 
form cannot leave us in doubt for a moment as to which is the 
earlier, and which the later, version. The order in which I have 
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presented them above is the only possible way of understanding 
their relation to each other. Wyntoun was at first deceived by 
the old Chronicle, of which a copy existed in the Register of St. 
Andrews, and. so placed the Scottish kings (from Fergus to 
Alpine) as reigning from 445 to 200 B.c. The date of Kenneth 
MacAlpine then ‘ gave him pause,’ and he found it more in 
accordance with chronology and common sense to believe that 
the Picts were already reigning in Scotland before Fergus 
appeared on the scene. This is the natural explanation of the 
changes made in these chapters, and is one that does credit to 
Wyntoun’s judgment. Father Innes, however, being carried 
away by the excellence of the Royal MS. in other respects, 
hastily assumed that it was ‘the Jast review and edition (if I 
may speak so) that Wyntoun made of his chronicle, containing 
several corrections, additions, and alterations made in it upon 
better information.’ 

The confusion caused by this misapprehension is so well re- 
flected in Innes’s subsequent remarks, that it will be better to 
quote the briefer and clearer statement of his disciple, Macpher- 
son, in which the absurdity is at once patent. 

‘ Before Wyntoun’s time the history of the Scots had been plunged into 
confusion almost inextricable by an insatiable and ignorant rage for anti- 
quity, which placed the reign of Fergus 1200 years before that of Kenneth 
Mac Alpin, whom they made only the tenth in descent from him, thus 
involving themselves in the monstrous absurdity of allowing 120 years to 
each generation. Wyntoun saw and felt the dilemma, but not having 
sufficiently informed himse!f from ancient records, he could see no way of 
getting rid of it and fairly gave it up to ‘‘ othir of mare sufficians.” 

‘ Having afterwards obtained better information, he found it expedient 
to give a second improved copy of the Chronicle with the important cor- 
rection, which by enumerating the years of Fergus and his successors 
reduces his sera pretty near to the truth, being even a little below it ; 
though at the same time he could not drop the notion that the Scots were 
in Scotland 245 years before the Picts.’ * 


It is remarkable that both Innes and Macpherson could have 
missed seeing their mistake. If Wyntoun originally ‘saw and 
felt the dilemma,’ wherein lay the ‘ better information’ and ‘ im- 





* Macpherson’s Preface, Laing’s ed., Vol. I., p. xxxv. 
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portant correction’? . In giving the list of kings from 445 B.c., 
and still asserting that Kenneth was not far distant from Fergus, 
he would simply have.been ignoring the difficulty and repeating 
the traditional blunder. One can perhaps only charge Innes and 
Macpherson with a desperate confusion of thought, but David 
Laing had the means of discovering their error, and yet failed 
to correct it. This, however, is only in harmony with his general 
treatment of the manuscripts. 

Laing, in fact, adds nothing to the discussion of the question, 
although he promises to do so. In a note to the eighth chapter 
of Book IV. (Vol. IIL, p. 215), he mentions the point, and adds, 
‘This will more particularly be described in the preliminary por- 
tion of this volume.’ One turns to ‘the preliminary portion,’ 
but this is all that can be found there :— 

“Though Wyntoun in the course of time, while compiling his Chronicle, 
made frequent corrections and additions, these were not to such an extent 
as materially to alter the work itself. The most important alterations (as 
already noticed in the preface) occur in chapters viii. and xix. of Book IV. 
in reference to the first advent and the succession of the Pictish * kings. 


The MSS. containing the corrected text are reckoned to be the last revised 
and completed text.’ 


The closing sentence seems worthy of Dogberry : ‘ Masters, it is 
proved already that you are little better than false knaves, and it 
will go near to be thought so shortly.’ Laing, however, may 
mean that there was no edition later than the ‘corrected text.’ 
The way in which all discussion of the point at issue is avoided, 
makes one suspect that Laing had got into a dilemma as well as 
Wyntoun, without seeing his way out of it. He had in his own 
hands the materials for disproving the hasty assumption of 
Father Innes, but apparently never made the necessary inference 
from it. These materials are supplied by the Wemyss MS., 
which Laing has the credit of discovering. He even recognised 
its importance as ‘ enabling us to ascertain the actual extent of 
the Chronicle as it appears to have come from the author’s hands, 
before the work was enlarged and sub-divided into Nine Books.’ 





* This should, of course, be ‘ Scottish.’ Wyntoun has no doubts about 
the line of Pictish kings. 
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The clue thus indicated is not followed up, although some 
extracts from the MS., printed on pages 147-178 of Vol. IIL., 
are exactly what is needed for our purpose. 

The Wemyss MS.,* as Laing perceived, represents an earlier 
edition of the Chronicle than either the Royal or Cottonian. We 
should expect, therefore, if the Royal were the /atest edition (on the 
Innes-Macpherson-Laing assumption), to find the Wemyss and 
the Cottonian agreeing in the chapters on the Scottish kings. 
But they do not: it is the Wemyss and the Royal that present 
the same text, and the Harleianft goes with them because it 
belongs to the Wemyss type. 


Royal, COTTONIAN, ETC. Wemyss, HaRLEIAN. 
When Alexander our king was dede, Sen Alexander our king was deid, 
That Scotland led in luve and lé, Away was sonce of ale and breid, 
Away was sonce of ale and brede, That Scotland left in luf and 1é, 
Of wine and wax, of gamyn and glé ; Of wine and wax, of gamyn and glé. 
Our gold was changéd into lede ; The gold was changit all in leid, 
Christ, born into Virginité, The frute failyeit on everilk tré. 
Succour Scotland and remede, Jhesu succour and send remeid 
That stad is in perplexité. That stad is in perplexité. 


That the Wemyss text is earlier than the Royal is an easy 
matter to establish on several grounds. While the prologue of 
the Chronicle is substantially the same in both editions, the 
chapter which follows it shows an important difference. In the 
Wemyss MS. it opens thus :— 


‘ The Second Chapter tells how this 
In Seven Books divided is. 





*I am greatly indebted to the courtesy of Randolph Erskine Wemyss, 
Esq. of Wemyss, for access to this manuscript, which has enabled me to 
confirm several of the conclusions arrived at here. 

+ Macpherson, in a note to the passage quoted above, says :—‘ The tran- 
scripts from this corrected copy of Wyntoun are much scarcer than those 
from the first one. Innes, who had examined many, never saw any but 
the one in the Royal Library. The Harleian manuscript is another.’ It 
will be clear now that copies of this edition are scarce just because it is not 
the corrected one. 

t This may safely be inferred from its version of the song on the death 
of Alexander III. (Wyntoun, Book VII., jin.), which agrees with the 
Wemyss text. The contrast with that of the other MSS. is very striking. 
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By the Eldis * I will devise 

In Seven Bukis this treatise, 

But I will nocht ay there mak end 
Where stories makes the Eldis kend. 


The First Buke fra the beginning 
Sall treat till that Ninus King,’ etc. 


Then the contents of the seven books are successively detailed, 
ending with— 
‘ The seventh sal mak conclusioun 

Of the noble generatioun, 

And of the blessit gude linage 

That came of the marriage 

Of Malcolm, King of Scotland, 

And Margaret, heir till England.’ 


On turning to the Royal text, we find that Wyntoun has made 
an entirely new division of his work, which he thus introduces :— 


* The divisions of all this book 
Into this next chapter ye look. 


In honour of the Orders nine 

Of haly Angels, the whilk divine 
Scripture lovis, on like wise 

I will depart now this Treatise 

In Nine Bukis, and nocht mae (not more). 


And the First Buke of thae 
Sal treat fra the beginning 
Of the Warld, till Ninus king,’ etc. 


The two versions then agree for 14 lines, after which the accounts 
of Books IV., V., and VI. are re-written, and the chapter ends 
with— 
‘ The Seventh, till Alexander our king, 
The third, of his days made ending. 


The Auchtand, till the other Robert 
Our king was crowned efterwert. 


The Ninth sal continued be 
In him and his posteritie.’ 





* i.e, the Ages of the World : the MS. has ‘ eldest.’ 
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There could in any case be little doubt that the Wemyss divi- 
sion into seven books was prior to that of the Royal into nine. 
But there is further evidence to establish this point. The 
Wemyss text is considerably shorter than the other. In spite of 
its division into books, the chapters are numbered straight on, 
and the second last one (chap. 197) is entitled— 

* Of Robert our king’s ending, 
And of his eldest son’s crowning.’ 
This corresponds to chapter 10 of Book IX. in the Royal MS., 
which then adds another 16 chapters, bringing the Chronicle 
down from 1390 to 1408 a.p. That Wyntoun originally stopped 
at 1390 is plain from the final rubric of the Wemyss M.S. 


* Of the Chronicles thus ends the book 
That hecht the Original, wha will look.’ 


Unfortunately, the last pages of the MS. are lost, and the rubric 
(which is preserved in the prefixed table of contents) may be 
rather a colophon than the title of a chapter.* Even in the 
Royal text, however, there are clear indications that what follows 
after this point is an addition to the original work. Lines 1153- 
1190 contain two statements: (1) that the preceding portion of 
the Chronicle (from Book VIII., chap. 20) was not Wyntoun’s 
own composition but that of some unknown author ; (2) that he 
will not stop here, but go on to tell the more remarkable things 
which he had seen in his own time. This distinct break in the 
continuity of the work is entirely wanting in the Cottonian 
MS.,t which also, by several other omissions at this point, avoids 
making double mention of the coronation of Robert III. and his 
Queen. This is easily understood if it is recognized that the 
Cottonian is a later edition than the Royal. 

It can be shown, moreover, that the Royal MS. was copied 
from one in which the new division into nine books had not been 





* This point might be settled by the Harleian MS., which I have had 
no opportunity of examining. 

+ See the ‘ Various Readings’ in Laing’s edition, Vol. III., p. 135. 
The St. Andrews MS. agrees with the Cottonian, the Second Edinburgh 
differs slightly (retaining more of the Royal text), while the First’ Edin- 
burgh has suffered the loss of a number of leaves just at this point. 
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completed. It has no prologue, and no table of contents, to Book 
VIII, whereas both of these appear in the Cottonian. The 
archetype of R., therefore, ran straight on with Book VIL, as 
does the Wemyss. Further, although R. does contain the pro- 
logue and contents of Book IX., these cannot have come from 
the same original as the rest of the text, the orthography being 
of quite a different character. 

A curious survival of the original division into seven 
books is to be found (apparently in all the MSS.) in Book VIIL, 
chap. 19. It comes at the point where Wyntoun introduces the 
matter not composed by himseif :— 

‘ Here Wyntoun pointis in this dyte 

What he gert of this treatise write, 

That titled is Originale, 

By his studious and thra* travail 

Sett it be simple as ye may see. 

In this Seven Bukis treated he,’ etc. 
‘In this Seven Books,’ although we are close upon 3000 lines 
deep in Book VIII.; neither Wyntoun nor his copyists had ever 
noticed that the passage required to be altered. 

Of the various points in which the Wemyss and Royal MSS. 
disagree, the following may be noticed. Laing quotes the 
Wemyss version of Bock I., chap. 15, and Book III., chap. 10. 
These two passages have this feature in common, that the Royal 
MS., gives a number of links in the genealogies necessary to con- 
nect Malcolm Canmore with Adam, whereas the Wemyss omits 
the names, and simply says, in the first passage— 

* And syne by line even discendand 
That to rehearse were tarryand.’ 
In the second passage it uses other words to the same effect. 
This discrepancy may be due to the scribe of W., and not to 
Wyntoun himself, especially as both MSS. agree in the passage 
in Book VL, line 2311 ff., where Wyntoun declares that he has 
omitted no person whose name he could find in the genealogical 
tree. Again, the last three chapters of Book VIII. in the Royal 
MS. containing about 500 lines, are represented by only one 





* Persistent. + Although. 


4 
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chapter of 130 lines in the Wemyss, and here the Royal text 
has probably been expanded in the revision. On the other hand, 
chapter 43 of this book (=180 in W.) belongs to the first recen- 
sion, and was dropped in the later editions. Its occurrence in 
two other MSS. besides W. will be explained later. The reason 
for dropping it is obvious enough: the chronicler himself admits 
that it does not bear on the matter in hand. Exactly the same 
thing was done with a chapter in Book IX. (c. 196 in W)., 
which told of a great tournament held by three knights of 
Picardy, and of which the same confession is made by the author. 
The Wemyss MS. breaks off in the middle of this chapter, but 
the full text is preserved in the Second Edinburgh. Laing gives 
no hint of its existence, so that a whole chapter of the Chronicle 
still remains unprinted, the result of neglecting to make a careful 
collation of all the manuscripts. 

There remains yet another remarkable feature which distin- 
guishes the text of the Wemyss MS. from that of the Royal and 
Cottonian. This is found in the Rubrics, or rhyming couplets 
by which each new chapter is introduced and its contents indi- 
cated. Here again Laing points the way, without following it 
up to the end, or discovering where it led to. On p. 147 of Vol. 
III. he remarks, ‘The Rubrics or Titles of the several chapters 
likewise vary in the different Manuscripts. The Wemyss MS. 
being wholly unlike the printed text, it was deemed advisable to 
give the entire series of Rubrics in a substantive form, etc.’ Ac- 
cordingly, these rubrics are printed at length on pp. 149-164, 
and there Laing leaves the matter. It is a most surprising fact 
that he gives no hint of another MS. which contains the very 
same set. This is none other than the Second Edinburgh, which 
he describes on pp. xxiii. and xxiv. of the same volume, even re- 
marking on the list of Rubrics which is prefixed to the MS. This 
specimen of editorial neglect is hardly what we should have ex- 
pected from one with Laing’s reputation for thoroughness. Mac- 
pherson is scarcely to blame for not having noticed the fact, for 
he only knew the Edinburgh MSS. through ‘the very obliging 
communications of Alexander Fraser Tytler, Esq.’ 

The Second Edinburgh MS., however, is a member of the 
Cottonian group. The result of this is, that while in the 
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Wemyss MS. the rubrics are in harmony with the text, in EE, 
they are not. The scribe has taken his text from a copy 
of the latest edition of the Chronicle; he has got his rubrics from 
a MS. of the first edition.* The result is decidedly confusing in 
certain places. It would seem that he began to write from his 
copy of the first edition, for in ch. 2 he begins by stating that the 
work is divided into seven books (see the extract from W. above). 
After writing four lines of this, he discovered his mistake, and 
turned at once to the other copy, linking the two versions by the 
unmetrical line— 
‘The first sal treit fra the beginning.’ 


Then he gives the contents of the nine books as in the Royal and 
other MSS., and apparently avoids confusing his copies thence- 
forward, though adhering throughout to the rubrics of the first 
edition. 

Still more curious is the procedure of the scribe who wrote the 
St. Andrews MS., about which Laing makes many marvellous 
statements. ‘The rubrics,’ he says, ‘are much the same as in 
the printed text, but are numbered straight on, although actually 
divided into Books, with the Prolugues not reckoned.’ Tie first 
and last of these assertions are not even half-true, for the pro- 
logues of Books II., I[L., V., VI., VIL., are reckoned as chapters, 
and more than half of the rubrics are totully different from the 
printed text. These are strange blunders for an editor of 
Laing’s experience to make, and as he worked at the MS. in 
person, they must be supposed to be his own. 

The fact is that our scribe, like the writer of the Second 
Edinburgh MS., had two copies to work from, but he began with 
only one of them, a MS. of the Cottonian type. This he con- 
tinued to use by itself until he had reached the sixth chapter of 
Book V. At the end of this chapter in Laing’s edition (Vol. L, 
p. 314), there are 18 lines enclosed within square brackets ; these 
are taken from the St. Andrews MS., though Laing nowhere 
says so. They do not occur in either of the Edinburgh MSS., 
and so are no doubt wanting in the Cottonian. They must have 





* Of course this may really apply to the archetype instead of the MS, 
itself. 
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come from the new MS. which the scribe had got hold of, and 
this happened to be a copy of the first edition of the Chronicle. * 
The result of his new acquisition is remarkable ; he now deserts 
the rubrics of his original MS., and adopts those of the other one. 
That is, from this point onwards to chap. 10 of Book IX., the 
rubrics of the St. Andrews MS. are the same as those of the 
Wemyss and Second Edinburgh. When this set ended at chap. 
197, he was forced to return to the other series, and continues 
with it to the closing chapter of Book IX. The different por- 
tions may be tabulated thus :— 
Chaps. 1-78 (Book I. 1, to V. 6)= Royal and Cottonian set. 

» 79-197 (Book V. 7, to IX. 10=Wemyss (and Second Edinb. ). 

yy (unnumbered) (Book IX. 12 to 27)= Royal and Cottonian. 

Laing’s assertion, that the rubrics ‘are much the same as in the 
printed text,’ is therefore marvellous enough in itself, but it 
becomes more so when we find that in his Additional Various 
Readings he actually prints 28 rubrics from Books V., VII., and 
VIII. Yet he never sees that they form part of a series, and 
that this series is the same as the Wemyss one. After this, one 
is scarcely surprised at the statement made regarding chap. 43 
of Book VIII., which Laing assures us is only found in the St. 
Andrews and Second Edinburgh MSS. It is also in the Wemyss 
MS., as already stated, and Laing even prints the rubric of it 
from that source. The scribes of St. A. and EE. thus got it 
from their copies of the first recension. The former, indeed, 
has produced great confusion in the closing chapters of Book 
VIII. by attempting to combine the text of both his copies, but 
into this it is not necessary to enter. Some irregularities in the 
numbering of the chapters are also to be explained by a desire 
to keep the numerals the same as in the Wemyss set. 

That the St. Andrews MS. is a combination of two copies is 
clearly shown by another peculiarity of its rubrics. Although 
the scribe preferred the Wemyss set, he found that his other 
MS. sometimes inserted the heading at a different place in the 
text. This gave him the chance of using doth rubrics, and he 
accordingly took over seven from the later set and put them in 





* This is proved by the occurrence of these lines in the Wemyss MS. 
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their proper places, witaout numbering them as chapters. The 
result is well illustrated by the following instances in Book 
VII. :-— 


Royat MS. Sr. ANDREWS. 
c. iv. How the Council of France c. 138. How Kyng Edwarde gaif fals 
wrate sentence 
Their deliverance of that de- Agane the Broyss but con- 
bate. science. 
c. v. How Edward the King gave —— How Edward the King gaif 
sentence sentence 
Contrare till all gude con- Contrare till all gude con- 
science. science. 
c. vi. Now followysacomputatioune —— Heirfollowisacomputatioune 
Of Lordis generatioune. Of Lordis generatioune. 
¢. vi. line 1063. c. 139. How fyrst Cumynis com in 
Scotland, 
And how thai grew to stait 
beand.* 


The existence of this double set of Rubrics is a very remark- 
able phenomenon in the different editions of the Chronicle. To 
change a whole series of metrical headings, nearly 200 in number, 
is a task which we can hardly attribute to any mere copyist, and 
the alteration is no doubt due to Wyntoun himself. The reason 
for it is not very obvious, as the earlier set (the Wemyss) is, if 
anything, the livelier of the two. The later series is marked at 
the outset by a greater regularity of form, the words ‘ This chap- 
iter’ occurring in the great majority of cases throughout the first 
three books, while in the later ones the rubric very often begins 
with ‘ when.’ 

It is, however, unlikely that either of these principles would 
have induced Wyntoun to undertake the task of altering all his 
original rubrics. The explanation may rather be this. Wyn- 





* Missed at first by the scribe, and added on the margin, where it has 
been mutilated in rebinding. The extra rubrics occur in Book VIII., 
chaps. 3, 5, 6, 12, 45, and Book IX., chap. 8. Other four or five might 
have been inserted in the same way. In one instance (c. 99=V. 13) the 
scribe has taken the rubric from the wrong set. 

XXX. 4 
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toun composed his chronicle, as he tells us, at the instance of Sir 
John of Wemyss. No doubt the first completed copy of the 
work would be sent to that knight, as the author’s patron.* It 
is quite possible that Wyntoun may have had a fair copy made 
for that purpose by one of his subordinates, and that he then 
composed the headings for the different chapters. Neglecting to 
enter these in his own scroll, he would find himself compelled to 
make a fresh set for any subsequent copy, and in this way the 
double series would be formed. The other alternative is that 
one (or both) of the sets is not by Wyntoun at all. 

In accordance with the different points established above, the 
more important manuscripts of the Original Chronicle may be ar- 
ranged in three groups, each of which represents a separate edition 
by Wyntoun himself. How far each of these manuscripts ought to 
be considered in fixing our author’s text, is a question into which 
I am not at present prepared to enter. Any answer to it would 
require to be based on a careful collation of all the MSS., the 
apparatus supplied by Macpherson and Laing being quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The groups, however, stand as fol- 
lows :— 

First Edition. Original Rubrics and Text. Wemyss [and Harleian]. 
Second ,, New Rubrics, extended Text. Royal. 

Third ,, Do., altered Text. Cotton. First Edinburgh. 
To these copies of the third edition may be added the Second 
Edinburgh and the St. Andrews, which have adopted the original 
rubrics, and in some places show a composite text. It is inter- 
esting to compare the above result with Laing’s division of the 
MSS. (Vol. IIL, p. xvii.) 

‘The manuscripts, I imagine, may be referred to two classes, the original 
and the amended forms. In the first the Cronykil was divided into seven 
books, and the chapters run consecutively from Chapter I. to Chapter 
CXCV.t Such are the MSS. Wemyss and Second Edinburgh.t In the 





* The existing Wemyss MS. is not to be identified with this. It is a 
pretty late copy, and seems originally to have belonged to the Abbey of 
Cambuskenneth. 

+ Why 195? The Wemyss has 198 chapters, and the Second Edinburgh 
212! 

t The Second Edinburgh has nine books : see the account of the scribe’s. 
blunder above. 
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second class the Cronykil was divided into Nine Books, and the chapters 
of each book numbered separately. Of these are the Royal, St. Andrews,* 
First Edinburgh, and Cotton MSS. Perhaps there might be a third class, 
in which the later additions, contained chiefly in Book [X., may have 
been substituted and added to the older text.’ t 

Another point upon which this investigation casts some light 
is the date at which the Chronicle was compiled. Here again a 
misconception has arisen from not distinguishing between the 
different parts of the work. It is evident enough that chap. 26 
of Book [X. was composed later than the death of the Duke of 
Albany in 1420, but we have already seen that the whole of this 
part of Book IX. is an addition to the Chronicle, and cannot 
establish any date for the first draft of it. For one section of 
the work, however, there is a pretty plain indication which has 
hitherto been overlooked. 

Upwards of 5000 lines of the Chronicle are not of Wyntoun’s 
own composition: these extend from Book VIII., chap. 20, to 
Book IX., chap. 10, where the Chronicle originally ended with 
the death of Robert II. At this point ([X., 1117) the unknown 
author has these lines, according to the Royal MS, :— 

‘ The third Robert thus crowndd was ; 

God of sweet will give him grace 

To govern and uphald his land 

In na war state than he it fand.’ 
It is evident that the prayer here made would have no meaning 
unless it were composed during the reign of Robert IIL, and 
probably not long after the commencement of that reign. Robert 
III. became king in 1390, so that we can hardly be wrong in 
dating this portion of the Chronicle as earlier than 1400; per- 
haps 1395 might not be far from the true date. 

At what date had Wyntoun brought his own work down to 
the point where he incorporated that of his unknown predecessor? 
This is more difficult to determine. When he wrote the general 
prologue, found in the earliest as well as in the latest edition, he 
was already prior of St. Serf’s Inch in Lochleven. It is un- 
certain in what year he attained to that dignity, but the Register 





* The St. Andrews does not number the chapters of each book separately. 
+ The manuscript which comes nearest to this type is the Royal itself. 


» 
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of the Priory of St. Andrews shows that he held the office in 
1395, when he was present at a perambulation of the lands of 
Kirkness and Lochor. Taking this in-connection with the date 
assumed above, we must fix the period of Wyntoun’s literary 
activity as later than 1395. From the fact that the Royal MS. 
retains the phrase ‘God . . . give him grace’ in the passage 
quoted above, it might be argued that Wyntoun must have 
finished his own work, and added that of the unknown writer, at 
some date previous to 1406, the year in which Robert III. died. 
This, however, is not a safe conclusion: we have seen above how 
Wyntoun and his scribes mechanically retained the mention of 
‘seven books’ after the work had been divided into nine. In 
the Second Edinburgh MS. the tense of the verb is altered, the 
line reading— 
‘God of his will gave him grace,’ 


but it would be rash to assume that the change is due to Wyn- 
toun himself, unless it is an intermediate stage towards the com- 
plete recasting of the passage, which we find in the Cottonian 
and St. Andrews MSS. 

Some years would naturally elapse before the work of his pre- 
decessor could fall into Wyntoun’s hands as an anonymous pro- 
duction. Now we learn, from an entry in the existing Register 
of St. Andrews Priory, that in the year 1410 Wyntoun brought 
the Great Register (now lost) into court to prove certain privi- 
leges of his house. It was apparently from this very Register 
that Wyntoun derived his lists of the Scottish and Pictish kings. 
It is therefore a very natural supposition that his historical 
studies had led him to peruse the volume in question, and that in 
doing so he had stumbled upon the documents to which he ap- 
pealed in the court of the official. On this hypothesis the ap- 
proximate date of the first edition of the Chronicle would be 
1410-1415, a date which would harmonize extremely well with 
what has been advanced above. 

Wyntoun tells us (Book IX., 1165-1172) with what delight 
he added his predecessor’s work to his own, ‘for to mak me sum 
respyte.’ It is quite probable that he then bestowed no more 
labour on it for some time, although several copies of it may 
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have been taken during that period. When he extended it, and 
made the new division into nine books, he was already an old 
man, as plainly appears from the Prologue to Book [X.* 

In laying his hand afresh to his old work, Wyntoun decided 
to break up the long seventh book, and did so at the death of 
Alexander ITI., because the ‘lineal succession’ then gave way to 
the ‘ collateral’ (VIII., Prol., 10 ff.). He then began Book IX. 
with the reign of Robert IL, and resolved to bring down the 
narrative to a later date by adding various events which had 
taken place in his own time (IX., Prol., 17 ff.). The date of 
these alterations was probably after 1420, as there are indications 
that Wyntoun thought of closing his work with chapter 26, 
written after the Duke of Albany’s death, and ending with the 
long alliterative lines :-— 

‘ Thy proper prole him pacify fra plicht and fra pyne, 
Thou virtuous, inviolate, and verray Virgyne.t 
Yet he set to work again, and went on for another five hundred 
lines, which tell of the exploits of the Earl of Mar, and end 
abruptly with that nobleman’s return to Scotland. At some 
period after beginning to this revision and extension of his work 
Wyntoun must have altered the chapters relating to the Scottish 





* Macpherson’s inverted view of the various editions makes him declare 
that Wyntoun ‘complains of the infirmities of old age when engaged in 
the first copy of his Chronicle.’ It is evident from the similar expressions 
which occur in the 8th and 9th prologues, and in lines 1173-1190 of Book 
IX., that these were all written at the same time, the time of this later 
revision. 

‘ Of this treatise the last end, 
Till better than I am, I commend ; 
For, as I stable mine intent, 
Oft I find impediment 
With sudden and fierce maladies 
That me cumbers mony wise : 
And eld me masters with her breves, 
Ilka day me sair aggrieves,’ etc. 

+ In the Second Edinburgh MS. these lines are thus reduced to Wyn- 
toun’s ordinary metre :— 

‘ Thow keip and sauff him fra all pyne, 
The quhilk is sueit and pure Vergyne. Amen. 
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kings, and probably inserted the whole of the new series of rubrics. 
If we suppose that the first set was composed several years be- 
fore, and that he had kept no copy of them, it is not surprising 
that he remembered none of them and was forced to do the work 
over again. 

If the conclusions arrived at above are sound, the current view 
of the Royal MS. of Wyntoun’s Chronicle must be considerably 
modified. It is not, as its editors believed, the last completed 
and revised copy of the work, but can only rank as a second and 
enlarged edition. This, however, does not imply that its value 
as a text has been over-estimated. There is every probability 
that it comes closer to Wyntoun’s autograph than any other 
manuscript now existing. It seems to present an older stage in 
the writing of the Scottish dialect * than any of those, which are 
in the normal spelling of the 15th and 16th centuries. Yet it is 
possible that some of its distinctive features may be peculiarities 
of Wyntoun’s own orthography, or of the scribe’s. The use of 
-yd, -id, instead of -yt, it, to form the past tense of weak verbs, 
is a usage not otherwise common in Scottish MSS., and is not uni- 
form even in the Royal. It disappears after chapter 13 of Book 
IX., where a new scribe or a new manuscript must have come 
into operation. 

On these and other points relating to the text it is impossible 
to speak at present, but they are questions which any future 
editor of Wyntoun will have to settle before deciding upon the 
manuscript he is to follow. As the Royal MS. is already printed 
in full, perhaps the best procedure would be to adopt the Cot- 
tonian as the basis of the text, and supply a close comparison 
with all the other copies, the early as well as the late editions. 
This would also give fuller material for investigating the lan- 
guage of the Chronicle, an enquiry which could not fail to be of 


great value for the study of Early Scottish. 
W. A. Cralcie. 





* Wyntoun, like other authors of his own and subsequent times, calls 
his language English (Book I., Prol. 30). 
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Art. III.—THE LIFE OF NELSON. 


The Life of Nelson. The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great 
Britain. By Captain A. T. Manan, D.C.L., LL.D., United 
States Navy. London and Boston. 1897. 


HESE volumes form, in one sense, a supplement of the 
great work of the eminent author. Captain Mahan de- 
scribed, a few years ago, in pages marked with the keenest 
insight, the influence of what he called ‘Sea Power’ on the 
development and the fortunes of nations, and especially 
showed how this mighty force affected the long and tremen- 
dous contest between England and the French Revolution, 
personified in its master spirit. With admirable logic and 
copious knowledge, he set forth how the power of England at 
sea grew and expanded in the eighteenth century, and gradu- 
ally acquired such an ascendency, that, in the stress of the 
most gigantic struggle which modern history has as yet wit- 
nessed, the great Power of the Sea ultimately overcame the 
great Power of the Land, and Trafalgar became the prelude 
of Waterloo. As far as it depended on a single man, this y 
supremacy was mainly due to the illustrious chief who, from 
1798 to 1805, was the herald of a new era in naval war- 
fare, and destroyed, in a series of great battles, the maritime 
strength of the foes of England; the work on ‘Sea Power’ 
has, therefore, been aptly followed by an elaborate and ex- 
haustive Life of Nelson. Considered from a purely historical 
point of view, this book, as might have been expected, is of 
sterling value. Captain Mahan has explained, with charac- 
teristic clearness and force, how potent an element the genius 
of Nelson was in securing for England her rule on the seas; 
how decisive was the part he played in the arduous contest, 
which extends from St. Vincent to Trafalgar; and how all 
through he was the one antagonist who, beyond comparison, 
was most conspicuous in baffling the designs of our great 
enemy. He has, also, illustrated passages in Nelson’s public 
career, which hitherto had been little explored; and he has 
thrown full and instructive light on more than one of Nelson’s 
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great operations in war, especially at Copenhagen and before 
Trafalgar. The strictly historical part of this work, however, 
is not that which constitutes its peculiar excellence, and, owing 
partly to the author’s declared purpose, it may be thought in 
some respects defective. Captain Mahan has evidently been 
desirous not to repeat what he has so admirably narrated in his 
Sea Power; and he has expressly written that, except to the 
extent that Nelson was directly concerned in them, he has not 
attempted to describe the great naval combinations of the 
time, or even the mort remarkable naval engagements. For 
these reasons the book is in some degree imperfect, and would 
seem especially so to a student of that age, who had not mas- 
tered the author’s preceding volumes, I certainly think that 
a complete Life of Nelson should have contained an account 
of the naval resources of England, France, and Spain, during 
the Great War; and should have described Napoleon’s plans 
for invading our shores. Captain Mahan has not enlarged on 
these subjects ; the result is, perhaps, that the Nelson of His- 
story is not placed before us exactly in his true proportions. 
Immense, too, as were the effects of Nelson’s achievements, I 
cannot agree with the statement that his victories inevitably 
caused the fall of Napoleon; they led to the adoption, indeed, 
of the Continental system; but the faults of the conqueror 
wrought his own tremendous overthrow. 

But if trifling exceptions may be taken to this book, on its 
historical side, as a biography it approaches perfection. It 
possibly assigns rather too high a place to Nelson in the com- 
pany of great warriors; it does not conceal his strategic errors; 
yet it magnifies, perhaps, his powers as a strategist. But in 
this Life of the renowned admiral, we see completely, and, 
indeed, for the first time, what the man was in his strength 
and his weakness, in his intellectual force, his moral greatness, 
his essential qualities, his faults, his shortcomings; and we 
are enabled to form a full estimate, with but little additions 
from other sources, of Nelson’s career, and his public and 
private character. An adequate and life-like image of this 
illustrious worthy has, in truth, never been fashioned before. 
French writers, ignorant of his real powers, have described 
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reckless daring as his most distinctive quality, and have re- 
presented him as coarse-minded and the slave of prejudice ; 
Thiers has emphatically called him un esprit borné. Even 
English writers have, in most instances, left out of sight, or 
dwell only lightly on what was not the least striking part of 
his character; they have chiefly enlarged on his heroism in 
the shock of battle, on his magical influence as a leader of 
men, on the extraordinary ascendency he possessed in com- 
mand. It is the special excellence of Captain Mahan that he 
has rectified omissions which should not have been made, and 
has placed Nelson fully before us in his true aspect. He has 
brought out, as was never brought out before, the intellectual 
side of the great warrior’s nature ; how admirable Nelson was 
in the preparation of war, and in organising victory by fore- 
thought and care; what capacity he often showed in affairs of 
State, and especially in the diplomatist’s art; how perfect was 
his judgment in grave crises, how wonderful his resource, how 
complete his insight ; and how in the direction and conduct of 
naval warfare, as well as in the actual clash of arms, he has no 
equal among modern seamen. Captain Mahan has dwelt with 
impartial justice, and with remarkable propriety and good 
taste, on one sad episode in this glorious career, which unhap- 
pily must be kept prominent, the relations of Nelson with 
Emma Hamilton. He has not attempted to conceal what was 
guilty in them, and he has commented on them with the 
severity they deserve, though I believe they affected Nelson’s 
conduct, especially in the affair of the capitulation of Foote, 
and of the execution of Carracioli, view it as we may, more 
deeply than Captain Mahan allows. But he has also shown 
how untoward circumstances may account for them, at least in 
part, and how they may be reconciled to a certain extent with 
what was noble and high in Nelson’s nature ; he has pointed 
out that they may be palliated, if not justified. The portrait, 
we should add, contained in this work, is not only complete 
and accurate, it is marked with the imagination of a real artist; 
it possesses a singularly attractive charm. 

Captain Mahan has diligently explored the early years of 
Nelson, for in his case, as in that of most eminent men, we see 
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in boyhood the germs of grand maturity; the sapling shows 
the promise of the stately tree. Circumstance, in this, as in all 
instances, contributed to shape the character of the future 
warrior, and even exercised on it a marked influence. He in- 
herited from a parent the hatred of the French, which was 
one of the master passions of his life; in the pious English 
parsonage, in which he was brought up, he acquired that pro- 
found religious feeling, and that perfect trust in a Divine 
Providence, of which he gave proof at several crises in his 
career, and which frailty, and even sin never diminished in him. 
As Captain Mahan has acutely remarked, if Nelson was not a 
consummate strategist, this may have been partly because he 
never had the training that gives knowledge of the science of 
war ; in this respect Napoleon had a distinct advantage ; and 
we can trace the difference in the achievements of the two 
men. Nelson, however, had opportunities from his first teens 
which favoured him in his noble profession ; the experience he 
gained as a pilot, when a boy, in all probability stood him in 
good stead in the attacks at the Nile and at Copenhagen ; and 
his rapid promotion, while still a very young man, like his 
direction of the boats of the Triumph, must have encouraged 
the self-reliance and the faculty of command which were the 
most conspicuous perhaps of his high qualities. For the rest, 
numerous anecdotes of the early life of Nelson illustrate 
features of his heroic and strongly marked character. His un- 
daunted daring, and the noble sense of honour which, with 
him, was a constant and ruling principle, are exhibited in well 
known letters of his school days, and reappear in the story of 
the white bear of the Carcass, in his eagerness to board a cap- 
tured vessel when no one else would make the attempt, and in 
his readiness on all occasions to confront trials and dangers. 
Nelson’s qualities, too, were quickly developed as soon as he 
was placed in command, while still only a youth. His profes- 
sional skill and resource were made manifest in his escape, in 
the Albemarle, from a greatly superior enemy, an exploit he 
repeated in the Minerve just before St. Vincent. When as yet 
‘a boy captain,’ as he was called, he attracted the attention of 
the veteran Hood, the ablest tactician of the American War, 
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who described him as a master of naval tactics ; and he had 
already shown that he could gain the hearts of the subordi- 
nates and the seamen with whom he came in contact. But 
the most striking instance perhaps of his promise, in these 
years, was his admirable advice to attack the Fort of San 
Juan, in the Nicaragua expedition, while there was yet time ; 
here we see the genius that makes and grasps the occasion, a 
characteristic faculty of most great warriors, and pre-eminently 
of Nelson in most of his battles :— 

‘ The same intuition that in his prime dictated his instant, unhesitating 
onslaught at the Nile, depriving the French of all opportunity for further 
preparation—that caused him, in the maturity of his renown, before 
Copenhagen, to write, ‘‘ every hour’s delay makes the enemy stronger ; we 
shall never be so good a match for them as at this moment ”—that induced 
him at Trafalgar to modify his deliberately prepared plan in favour of one 
vastly more hazardous, but which seized and held the otherwise fleeting 
chance, led him here also at San Juan, unknown, and still scarcely more 
than a boy, to press the policy of immediate attack.’ 

The bodily weakness, in striking contrast with an unbend- 
ing will and an ardent nature, became evident too, in Nelson’s 
youth. The years that followed the American War were, 
nearly all, a season of peace, but the young officer distinctly 
made his mark in them. Against the injuuctions of his ad- 
miral on the spot, and in disregard of West Indian opinion, 
Nelson persisted in enforcing the Navigation Acts, then a sup- 
posed source of our power at sea, against American traders 
who contravened the law, having lost their late privileges as. 
British subjects. This disobedience of superior orders, re- 
peatedly seen in Nelson’s career, was an example of the self- 
confidence he sometimes carried to excess; but it was a proof, 
too, of his daring and force of character. Captain Mahan truly 
remarks :— 

‘ Nelson, indeed, in the West Indies, as an unknown captain, had done 
that which, as a junior admiral, he did later at Copenhagen, at a moment 
far more critical to Great Britain. By his own unusual powers of impulse 
and resolve he had enforced as far as was possible against the passive, 
inert. lethargy, not to say timidity, of his superior, the course of action 
which at the moment was essential to the interests of his country. Truly 
great in his strength to endure, he knew not the perturbations nor the 
vacillations that: fret the temper and cripple the action of smaller men ; 
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and however harassed and distressed externally, the calmness of a clear 
insight and an unshaken purpose guided his footsteps, unwavering, in the 
path of duty, through all opposition, to the goal of success.’ 

At this period Nelson braved also the force of official routine 
by his efforts to expose frauds committed on our foreign 
stations by functionaries of the Civil Naval Service, conduct 
which caused the Admiralty to look askance at him, but that 
attracted the favourable attention of Pitt. The most remark- 
able incident of his life, however, at that time, was his mar- 
riage, fated to lead to unhappy results. Captain Mahan has 
treated this subject, in an admirable way, with impartiality, 
but with good taste and feeling. Nelson had a vivid imagina- 
tion, like most great warriors; he was prone to make ideals of 
women ; he had had attachments that almost upset his mind ; 
but in the woman he unfortunately made his wife he did not 
find a spirit congenial to his own. He loved the future Lady 
Nelson calmly and tenderly, but she was one of those who are 
content to live in decencies for ever; she was no fitting help- 
mate for an heroic nature, and she never reached the depths 
of his inmost heart. Like Mark Antony he had his ‘ demuring 
Octavia,’ and like Mark Antony he met his Cleopatra :— 

‘The calm, even, and wholly matter-of-fact appreciation of his wife’s 
estimable traits can now be seen in the light of his after career, and its 
doubtful augury descried ; for to idealise was an essential attribute of his 
temperament. Her failure, in the heyday of courtship, to arouse in him 
any extravagance of emotion, any illusive exaltation of her merits, which 
could be permanently occupied only by a highly wrought excellence—even 
though that was the purely subjective creation of his own enthusiasm. That 
hold Lady Nelson never gained.’ 

The Admiralty, we have seen, had no liking for Nelson at 
this time; he had had some misunderstanding with his old 
patron, Hood; he was even out of favour with the Court, per- 
haps on account of his intimacy with Prince William, like his 
elder brother, odious to the King and the Queen. Nelson, 
however, was known as a distinguished officer, and at’ the 
outbreak of the Great War with France he had no difficulty 
in obtaining the command of a ship. The Agamemnon will be 
always associated with his renown ; she was the cradle, so to 
speak, of his future greatness. In his service in the Mediter- 
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rannean, during the next three years, he gave repeated proof of 
his distinctive qualities; Captain Mahan has carefully dwelt 
on these ; it is, indeed, one of the most special merits of this 
book, that the development of Nelson’s genius is logically car- 
ried out and presented in clear and harmonious coherence. The 
extraordinary confidence reposed in the young Captain by his 
chiefs is perhaps the most striking feature in his career at this 
period ; he was usually employed in detached expeditions re- 
quiring marked ability and the highest trust; the expression 
is well known how he ‘could do as he pleased’ with men so 
different as Hotham, Hood, and Jervis. He became also the 
most popular captain in the fleet, the idol of his officers and 
crew; and his energy and capacity were conspicuously seen 
in his brilliant engagement with the Ca Jra—fastening on his 
prey like a headmost hound—and especially in the counsel, he 
offered to the feeble Hotham in his two indecisive actions with 
the Toulon fleet. In this part of the work, however, what is 
of special value is its illustration of passages in Nelson’s con- 
duct which hitherto had been comparatively obscure. Captain 
Mahan has shown that Nelson was, in no doubtful sense, the 
master-spirit of the siege of Bastia; the despatches of Hood 
are unjust to him :— 

‘Such is genius, that rare but hazardous gift, which separates a man 
from his fellows by a chasm not to be bridged by human will. Thus en- 
dowed, Nelson before the walls of Bastia observed, though in a smaller 
sphere, and therefore with a lighter hazard, the same keen perception, the 
same instant decision, the same unfaltering resolve, the same tenacity of 


purpose, that, far over and beyond the glamour of mere success, have 
rendered eternally illustrious the days of St. Vincent, the Nile, and 


Copenhagen.’ 


The diplomatic skill which Nelson certainly possessed, but 
which has been denied him by most writers, was exhibited 
also at the siege of Calvi :— 


‘It will be noticed that Nelson was practically the intermediary between 
the two commanders inchief. . . . In this particularly delicate situa- 
tion, one cannot but be impressed with the tact he for the most part shows, 
the diplomatic ability, which was freely attributed to him by his superiors 
in later and more influential commands.’ 
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The failure of Hotham to destroy the Toulon fleet—Nelson 
in his position would have done this, or have been, in his own 
words, ‘in a confounded scrape’—compelled the British ad- 
miral to blockade the port, and prevented him making a 
sufficient detachment to support our interests in Mediterranean 
waters. Nelson always maintained that had Hotham fallen 
boldly on, when the chance offered of attacking the French 
fleet, the invasion of Italy, nay, the career of Bonaparte, in 
1796, might have been arrested ; and as Corsica was now a 
British station, forming an excellent position near the Riviera 
coast, this was, not impossibly, a correct judgment. Nelson 
was strongly impressed by the evil results of the straggling 
condition of Hotham’s ships, in the ineffectual pursuit of Martin; 
Captain Mahan thinks the recollection of this may have sug- 
gested the original plan of attack made before Trafalgar, the 
distinctive feature of which was to avoid assailing the enemy 
in a single extended line, this inevitably causing confusion and 
delay :— 

‘Is it far fetched to see in his reflections upon ‘‘ this miserable action,” 
as it is styled independently by James and himself, the forecast of the 
opening sentence of his celebrated order before Trafalgar? ‘‘ Thinking it 
almost impossible to bring a fleet of forty sail of the line into a line of 
battle in variable winds, thick weather and other circumstances which 
must occur, without such a loss of time that the opportunity would probably 
be lost of bringing the enemy to battle in such a manner as to make the 
business decisive, I have, therefore, made up my mind.” ’ 

In 1795-96 Nelson was usually employed, on special service, 
in cruising off the Riviera. seaboard, with a small squadron. 
He checked and almost stopped, spite of the timid Hotham, 
the neutral trade that supported the French army, prevented 
the passage of a siege train sent from France to take part in 
the attack on Mantua; and always insisted that he would 
have destroyed the right wing of Bonaparte’s army, before the 
celebrated battle of Montenotte, and have changed the fortunes 
of the campaign of Italy, had not the Austrians made a false 
and premature movement. His squadron, however, was too 
weak to accomplish much; it is more interesting, in this 
part of his career, to observe his views on the conduct and 
the operations of the war, which Captain Mahan has given us 
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fully for the first time. Nelson had now, as his adversary, at 
least indirectly, the great master of war he was to bafile at 
sea; but he never was, I think, a consummate strategist; his 
mind was not scientific, and he had not the requisite training ; 
and his strategic conceptions were in marked contrast with 
those of his more profound, and thoroughly informed rival. 
His notion that the French army could be stopped in its 
advance, by throwing a small force, from the sea, on its rear, 
though correct in principle, was, as affairs stood, a mistake; 
and he attributed to Napoleon extravagant designs of occupy- 
ing Central Italy, and making an attack on Corsica, which 
that great captain on the Adige could not have entertained. 
Nelson’s views were, in a word, crude; his expression that he 
detested ‘plans’ show how crude they as yet were; Captain 
Mahan thus compares him with Napoleon, at this stage of their 
careers :— 

‘ Whether in natural insight Nelson falls short of Napoleon’s measure 
need not here be considered ; that he was at this time far inferior, in the 
powers of a trained intellect, to his younger competitor in the race for 
fame, is manifest by the readiness with which he accepted such widely ec- 
centric conjectures as that of an attempt by sea upon Leghorn, at the 
opening of the campaign, and now upon Corsica by a great part, if not the 
whole, of the army of Italy.’ 

One of Nelson’s ideas, at this period, is nevertheless, striking 
and of enduring interest. The Toulon fleet was blockaded by 
Hotham and Jervis; but Nelson thought it possible that it 
might get out to sea, and, co-operating with a French army, 
might effect a descent on the shores of Italy. This, as Captain 
Mahan takes care to point out, would have been an operation 
strongly resembling Napoleon’s projected invasion of England, 
in 1803-5; and Nelson, we shall see, thought the invasion 
possible, if the chances, on the whole, were against success, 
the true inference, whatever be the boasts of naval experts, 
who contend that our ascendency at sea, has made England 
unassailable at home :— 


‘ Nelson’s opinion throws light upon the vexed question of the chances 
for and against Napoleon’s projected invasion of England in 1805—so far 
that is, as the purely naval part of the latter project is concerned. He 
imagines it perfectly feasible (I firmly believe are his words) in a combina- 
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tion at Toulon of the fleet already there with divisions arriving from Cadiz 
and Brest, giving a total much superior to that actually with Jervis. This 
anticipates Napoleon’s projected concentration under Villeneuve, in the 
Channel. Nelson then continues: ‘‘One week’s very superior fleet will 
effect a landing between Port Especia and Leghorn. I mean on that coast 
of Italy, . . . we may fight their fleet ; but unless we can destroy 
them, (i.e., the transports), their transports will push on and effect their 
landing. What will the French care for the loss of a few men of war ? 
It is nothing if they can get into Italy. ‘‘ Make us masters of the Channel 
for three days, and we are masters of the world,” wrote Napoleon to his 
admirals, with preparations far more complete than those Nelson was con- 
sidering in 1796, and the distance across the Channel is less than from 


Vado to Spezia.’ 

But if Nelson’s views on the large combinations of war—as 
regards operations on land at least, were, at this time, not 
scientific or sound, his martial instincts led him in the right 
direction. He condemned our abandonment of the Mediter- 
ranean, in 1796-7, as an opportunity lost for the destruction of 
the enemy’s fleets, and a confession of weakness that should 
not have been made; this policy, it will be recollected, was ere 
long reversed :— 

‘ We are now twenty-two sail of the line ; the combined fleet will not be 
above thirty-five sail of the line. I will venture my life Sir John Jervis 
defeats them. This country is the most favourable possible for skill with 
an inferior fleet ; for the winds are so variable, that some one time in 
twenty-four hours, you must be able to attack a part of a large fleet, and 
the other will be becalmed, or have a contrary wind.’ 

Nelson had received his pendart before this time, and had 
been transferred from the Agamemnon to the Captain. His 
sally into the Mediterranean was one of his most dashing ex- 
ploits: he took the Sabicea with the Minerve; engaged boldly 
another Spanish frigate; successfully escaped from two Span- 
ish sail of the line; carried off from Elba a large convoy; 
reentered the Mediterranean with calm confidence, filled as 
its waters were with enemy’s squadrons; and finally joined 
the fleet of Jervis, having threaded his way through all kinds 
of dangers. The most striking instance of his conduct, on 
this occasion, was the resolution he formed to dog the Spanish 
fleet, even to the West Indies, if that proved to be its object, 
anticipating the memorable chase of Villeneuve: 
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‘ As the British commercial interests in the Caribbean were of the first 
importance, and would be much endangered, he told Drinkwater, who lay 
awake in his cot, that if he became convinced the ships in sight were 
bound there, he should give up the attempt to join the commander-in- 
chief, and should start at once for the Islands, to forewarn them of the 
approaching danger. . . . The incident illustrates the activity of his 
mind, in comprehending instantly the singular opportunity thrust upon 
him, as well as the readiness to accept responsibility and to follow his own 
judgment, which he showed on so many other occasions, both before and 


after this.’ 


When Nelson joined Jervis, in February 1797, the prospect 
before England was dark and lowering. The war had lasted 
for nearly four years, and had weighed heavily on the national 
energies; its results had not been, on the whole, fortunate. 
The great League of 1793 had been broken up; Prussia had 
given up the contest; Austria was about to yield; England 
had not a real ally on the Continent; her overtures for peace 
had been rejected; Spain had thrown herself into the arms of 
the French Republic. And if the ascendency of England at 
sea had as yet been evident, it had not been assured by de- 
cisive victories, and it seemed as if it might be challenged 
with success. The First of June had been almost a drawn 
battle; the Mediterranean had been the scene of doubtful 
combats, and had witnessed lately our inglorious retreat ; and 
the union of the fleets of France and Spain made our enemies 
superior, in numbers at least, on our own element. Ireland, 
too, had been attacked a few weeks before; rebellion in that 
country was menacing our rule; a Dutch fleet was arming 
against us in the Texel; a descent on England had even been 
planned in Paris. And the dangers from abroad were even 
less serious, perhaps, than the dangers at home. National 
bankruptcy was deemed by many imminent, for the bank had 
suspended cash payments; the funds had fallen to the lowest 
point; the Government had become unpopular; general alarm 
pervaded almost all classes. Above all disaffection was under- 
mining the main source of our power; and symptoms of mutiny 
were breaking out in the fleet, the chief and now the only 
defence of the country. 

England was lifted out of this desponding state by the 
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memorable battle of St. Vincent; Jervis, who fought against 
great odds in numbers, rightly said that England ‘stood in 
need of a victory.’ Jervis was not a warrior of the first order, 
at least not to be compared with Nelson; but he was an ad- 
ministrator of remarkable power; the efficiency he imparted 
to the British fleet almost marks an epoch in the British navy ; 
he prepared the way for the Nile and Trafalgar. Captain 
Mahan has described the evolutions of the contending fleets, 
but not so fully as in his work on Sea Power; this, no doubt, 
was his set purpose; but I could wish he had dwelt as he did , 
in that book, on the well known problem whether Jervis was 
right in directing his fleet to tack in succession, and in thus 
affording Cordova a chance of escape. Nelson would hardly 
have made this cautious maneuvre; this, at least, is the judg- 
ment of most critics; he would probably have disregarded the 
lee Spanish squadron, and have fallen at once on the main 
fleet to windward, securing success from the first moment. 
But Captain Mahan has admirably explained the decisive part 
Nelson took in the battle; by wearing the Captain out of line, 
and checking the advance of the Spanish fleet, he enabled, at 
great, and certain risk to himself, the British ships still astern 
to come up, and made victory assured by his grand yet 
judicious boldness :— 

‘ By this spontaneous and sudden act, for which he had no authority by 
signal or otherwise, except his own judgment and quick perception, Nelson 
entirely defeated the Spanish movement. Devoting his own ship to a 
most unequal contest, he gained time for the approaching British ships to 
come up, and carry on the work they had already begun. . . . It must 
not be understood, of course, that all the honours of the day are to be 
claimed for Nelson. . . . But, while fully allowing the merits of 
many others, from the commander-in-chief down, it is true of St. Vincent, 
as of most battles, that there was a particular moment on which success or 
failure hinged. . . . That moment was when the enemy attempted, 
with good prospect, to effect the junction, which Nelson foiled. 

The movement made by Nelson was an illustration of some 
of his best qualities in war. The daring that challenged a 
fleet with a single ship, is obvious, but perhaps not the most 
worthy of praise; what is most admirable was his perfect 
self-reliance, in disregarding an order to attain a great object, 
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his readiness, on the mighty chessboard of war, to sacrifice a 
knight if checkmate was to be won, to imperil his own ship to 
gain a victory—a quality possessed by very few—and, above 
all, perhaps, his insight and judgment in running risk, indeed, 
but risk that he could rightly incur, for, as he said himself, the 
odds against him were more apparent than real, so wretched 
was the condition of the Spanish warships, of which he had 
been for many years aware. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the abortive attack on Teneriffe, 
one of the only two failures of Nelson in war. The second 
attack was a forlorn hope; had Nelson directed the first in 
person, it would not improbably, have been successful :— 

‘This hesitation (of Trowbridge) was wholly contrary to Nelson’s own 
readiness to assume responsibility, and probably accounts for his subse- 
quent remark, in a private letter, that had he himself been present this 
first attempt would not have failed.’ 

The first part of Nelson’s career closes at this point, it con- 
trasts markedly, in some respects, with the second; Captain 
Mahan has admirably described the contrast. These striking 
passages, however, are too long to quote; I can only refer the 
reader to them. Nelson had been made a Rear-Admiral by 
this time; he was recommended to Jervis, now Lord St. 
Vincent, as fitted for separate command in the Mediterranean. 
The war had now entered into a new phase; France had be- 
come the dominant State of the Continent; but St. Vincent 
and Camperdown had saved England; the great Power of the 
Land and the great Power of the Sea, inferior belligerents 
being thrust aside, were to meet again in deadly encounter. 
The Mediterranean was to be the scene of the conflict, for the 
Mediterranean was the path to Egypt and the East, objects of 
Napoleon’s profound designs ; and the men in power in Eng- 
land rightly judged that the Mediterranean was not to be 
made a French lake. The French expedition to Egypt had 
been now projected; Nelson, it deserves notice, concurred 
with Napoleon, that it was not impossible to march from the 
Nile to the Indus, a view that most writers have deemed ex- 
travagant, but that Captain Mahan has accepted in his Sea 
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‘ «* Tf they pass Sicily,” said Nelson in his letter to Spencer, written the 
next day, ‘*‘I shall believe they are going on their scheme of possessing 
Alexandria and getting troops to India—a plan concerted with Tippoo 
Saib, by no means so difficult as might at first view be imagined.” ’ 

[ could have wished that at this point of the life of Nelson, 
Captain Mahan had given us a brief account of the qualities 
and the power of the British and French navies; this would 
have tended to explain the events that followed. It must 
suffice here to say that the British squadron, of which Nelson 
had received the command, had been made by Jervis a perfect 
instrument of war; if the French had excellent warships, their 
fleets as a whole, had been reduced, by the Revolution, to a 
deplorable state. Undoubtedly, however, Nelson’s was the 
master mind that caused the immense triumph of the British 
arms at hand; ably as he was seconded, the Nile was his work. 
It is well known how unfortunate he was at first; the Van- 
guard was dismasted and he lost his frigates; and when he 
had been joined by all his fleet he was left in the Mediterranean 
without intelligence of the great French armament, which had 
put out of Toulon. But his martial genius stood him in good 
stead ; he would search out the French fleet wherever it was, 
and make its destruction his great object :— 

‘ «* Be they bound to the Antipodes,” he says to Earl Spencer, ‘‘ your 
lordship may rely that I will not lose a moment in bringing them to action, 
and endeavour to destroy their transports.” ’ 

True to this, his settled and right purpose, Nelson began 
his celebrated chase of Brueys. He made the most careful 
preparations for the coming battle, which he expected would 
take place along the shores of Egypt, for, as Captain Mahan 
has pointed out, over and over again, this great warrior, like 
most great warriors, left nothing undone to secure victory 
beforehand :— 

‘«* Tt was his practice during the whole of his cruise,” wrote Berry, the 
flag captain, ‘‘ whenever the weather and circumstances would permit, to 
have his captains on board the Vanguard, when he would fully develope 
to them his own ideas of the different and best modes of attack in all pos- 
sible directions.” ’ 

The responsibility of the pursuit was immense, for Nelsvn, 
in making for the coasts of Egypt, was leaving the Mediter- 
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ranean almost unguarded, and envy and detraction were at 
work with his name :— 

‘ Broadly as his instructions were drawn, no word of Egypt or the East 
was specifically in them. Naples, Sicily, Portugal, or Ireland, such were 
the dangers intimated by Spencer and St. Vincent in their letters, and he 
was distinctly cautioned against letting the enemy get to windward of 
him. He might have consoled himself for indecisive action . . by the 
reflection that . . . the designs of the enemy were for the time frus- 
trated by the presence of his squadron between them and the points indi- 
cated to him.’ 


Napoleon, as is well known, eluded Nelson, by changing 
the course of the French fleet, and directing it eastwards 
towards Candia; but this could not have happened had 
Nelson had his frigates, ‘the eyes of his fleet,’ as he rightly 
called them. And if Nelson reached Alexandria before the 
enemy, and did not wait until the French sails appeared, this, 
the only mistake that can be laid to his charge, was due to 
information he could not know was false :— 

‘Had Nelson known that the French, when leaving Malta, had but 
three days start of him instead of six, as the Genoese had reported, he 
might have suspected the truth ; it is not wonderful that he failed to 
believe that he could have gained six days.’ 


We may pass over the tedious quest that followed; the 
French fleet was descried in the roads of Aboukir in the after- 
noon of the 1st of August, 1798. Nelson, though three of his 
ships were behind, resolved to close with the enemy at once; 
an attack at night, in a most difficult situation, had to be 
risked, but this inspiration of genius paralysed the French 
Admiral, and victory was well nigh assured from the first. 
Captain Mahan has described the false dispositions of Brueys, 
and the admirable precautions taken by Nelson in a narrative 
scarcely as complete as that in Sea Power, but succinct, 
brilliant, and well sustained. I can only refer to the advance 
of the British fleet, a remarkable instance of bold but careful 
arrangement :— 

‘No close shaving was done, however, at this critical time ; and it is 
that steady deliberation, combined with such parsimony of time in other 
moments, which is most impressive in Nelson. So few realise that five 
minutes are at once the most important and the least important of con- 
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siderations. Thus the British passed so much beyond the island and the 
shore before keeping awry, that as the long column swept round to head 
forfthe French van, the ships turned their port broadsides to the enemy, 
and were steering south-westerly when they finally ran down. ‘‘ The 
English Admiral,” wrote the French second in command, ‘‘ without doubt 
had experienced pilots on board ; he hauled well round all dangers.”’ 


The operation was one of extreme difficulty ; a passage had 
to be made in a very narrow space, between the head of the 
French van and dangerous sandbanks, almost unknown, and 
had heavy batteries been placed on the little island at hand— 
Napoleon had directed that this was to be done—the British 
attack might have been defeated. But Nelson probably had 
his preparations made to fall on the French, as he expected, 
at anchor; and if he owed something to good fortune, and 
much to the negligence of his opponent, his energy and skill 
was not the less worthy of praise. The manceuvre he made 
—I cannot here enquire what was the real share Foley had in 
it—brought five French ships under the cross fire of eight 
British, while the French centre could scarcely support the 
van, and the French rear was kept completely inactive. The 
victory was thus won from the very outset, as Villeneuve 
wrote in a characteristic letter; the French van was crushed 
and destroyed in detail, and this involved the whole fleet in 
ruin, if the fall of the Orient accelerated the final result. But 
how critical and delicate Nelson’s first movement was, show 
the genius of the chief was seconded by his thoroughly trained 
and experienced officers, appears from the following passage : 

‘I knew what stuff I had under me, so I went into the attack with only 
a few ships, perfectly sure the others would follow me, although it was 
nearly dark, and they might have had every excuse for not doing it, yet 
they all in the course of two hours found a hole to poke in at. If,’ he 
added, ‘I had taken a fleet of the same force from Spithead, I would 
sooner have thought of flying than attacking the French in their position, 
but I knew my captains, nor could I say which distinguished himself 
most.’ 

It is unnecessary to follow the incidents of the Nile; it was 
the most scientific of Nelson’s battles, the one in which a 
a single manoeuvre had the greatest results; but the one, too, 
that owed most, perhaps, to forethought and the skill of sub- 
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ordinates. Had Nelson not been wounded, the only two 
French ships of the line that crawled away, after the loss of 
eleven, would very probably have been captured :— 

***T regret (Nelson wrote) that one escaped, and I think that if it had 
pleased God that I had not been wounded, not a boat would have escaped 


to have told the tale ; but I do not believe that any individual in the fleet 
is to blame.”’ 


The Nile, in which ten British ships only—for three did not 
arrive on the scene until late—overwhelmed thirteen French, 
for the most part superior in force—we had nothing to compare 
to the Orient, the Franklin, the Tonnant, and the Guillaume 
Tell—was the first great naval battle of the war which can be 
pronounced completely decisive. It swept the French flag 
out of the Mediterranean for a time; and, what was more 
important, as De La Graviére remarks, it inflicted a blow on 
the French navy and its leaders, from which they never 
recovered. The Nile, in fact, foreshadows Trafalgar; the 
timidity of Villeneuve in not assisting Brueys, difficult as the 
operation would, no doubt, have been, was a prelude to the 
weakness of Dumanoir in not coming to the aid of Villeneuve 
on the 21st of October, 1805. For the rest the Nile was, in 
Nelson’s words, ‘a conquest ;’ it made England supreme in 
the Mediterranean again; it imprisoned Napoleon and his 
army in Egypt; it made an invasion of India hopeless; it 
renewed the great Coalition of 1799, which brought France to 
the very verge of ruin. And the main author of these great 
events was the still young seaman who had gained a triumph 
such as no British seaman had ever gained ; Nelson, in a single 
bound, had risen to a height never attained by Hawke, Rod- 
ney, Howe, Hood, or Jervis. It is asad task to turn from this 
blaze of glory to the one dark episode in Nelson’s career. 
The warrior went to Naples to refit after the Nile; his inten- 
tion was not to remain long on that coast; his letters show 
that his real purpose was to observe Egypt and Syria, and to 
complete the annihilation of the power of France in the East 
by the destruction of the French transports in Alexandria :— 


‘ “T detest this voyage to Naples,” he wrote to St. Vincent two days 
before reaching the port. ‘Nothing but absolute necessity could force 
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me to the measure. Syracuse in future, whilst my operations lie in the 
eastern side of Sicily, is my port, where every refreshment may be had for 
a fleet.” The present necessity was that of refit and repair, to which Syra- 
cuse was inadequate. ‘‘ For myself,” he sent word to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, ‘‘I hope not to be more than four or five days at Naples, for these 
times are not for idleness.” ’ 

Nelson, too, literally abhorred Frenchmen, and had a fixed 
idea that the French army in Egypt should never be permitted 
to return home :— 

***T own my hope yet is that the Sublime Porte will never permit a 
single Frenchman to quit Egypt ; and I own myself wicked enough to wish 
them all to die in that country they chose to invade. We have scoundrels 
of French enough in Europe without them. I never would consent to one 
of them returning to the Continent of Europe during the war,” he tells 
Spencer Smith. ‘‘I wish them to finish in Egypt, and give a great lesson 
to the world of the justice of the Almighty.” ’ 


These resolutions and ideas were scattered to the winds by 
the sojourn of Nelson for a few weeks at Naples. It is allow- 
able to pass over the faults and the sins of great men when 

‘they have no marked effect on their public conduct, but it is 
otherwise, unhappily, in this instance. The impressionable 
and sensitive nature of Nelson was singularly exposed to the 
power of applause and flattery ; he certainly had the foible of 
vanity, as many passages in his correspondence show, and as 
the sober-minded but cold-hearted Wellington noticed, in the 
only interview he ever had with him. The simple warrior, 
unaccustomed to the life of Courts, was deeply moved by the 
fascinations of a brilliant queen, a daughter of Maria Theresa, 
and a sister of Marie Antoinette ; by the accumulated honours 
that fell thick on him; by the exulting acclaim of a capital set 
free ; by the universal admiration in which he was held at 
Naples. These influences, however, would not have enthralled 
Nelson, and turned him from the course of prudence and right, 
but for the unfortunate spells of Emma Hamilton, destined 
thenceforward to affect his whole life. Captain Mahan has 
taken extraordinary pains to draw a faithful portrait of this 
remarkable woman, still probably a courtesan at heart, but 
certainly possessing wonderfully attractive graces, consider- 
able intellectual power, and even something of an heroic 
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nature. Nelson was completely subjugated by this Circe; in 
his eyes she was an idol to be worshipped and loved :— 


‘Lady Hamilton could appreciate and admire heroism, and under the 
stimulus of excitement, of self-conscious magnanimity for the glitter of 
effective performance and the applause of onlookers, she was quite capable 
of heroic action. . . Unhappily, Nelson was not able to stand the 
heavy dose of flattery administered by a woman of such conspicuous beauty 
and consummate art ; nor was his taste discriminating enough to experi- 
ence any wholesome revolt against the rankness of the draught she offered 
him. The quick appreciation of the born actress, which enabled her when 
on the stage to clothe herself with a grace and refinement, that dropped 
away when she left it, combined with his simplicity of confidence in others, 
and his strong tendency to idealise, to invest her with a character very 
different from the true. Not that the Lady Hamilton of reality was utterly 
different from the Lady Hamilton of his imagination. That she ever 
loved him is doubtful, but there were in her spirit impulses capable of 
sympathetic response to his bravest acts, though not to his noblest 
emotions.’ 


Captain Mahan—and of this there can be no doubt—plainly 
intimates that, under this evil influence, Nelson soon forgot 
the wife, who had never possessed his heart, and became the 
guilty lover of Emma Hamilton, and still the avowed friend of 
a confiding husband. These volumes show how degrading the 
connection became; it provoked these comments from Nelson’s 
friends, and even from his official superiors, and ‘the grain in 
his conscience made him sour’; he became restive, morose, 
probably angry with himself :— 

‘Nelson and the Hamiltons all lived together in a house of which he 
bore the expense, which was enormous, and every sort of gambling went 
on all night. Nelson used to sit with large parcels of gold before him, 
and generally go to sleep, Lady Hamilton taking from his heap without 
counting. . . It is plain that Lord Nelson thinks of nothing but Lady 
Hamilton, who is totally occupied by the same subject. Lord Nelson is 
a little man, without any dignity, who, I suppose, must resemble what 
Suwarrow was in his youth, as he is like all the pictures I have seen of 
that General. Lady Hamilton takes possession of him, and he is a willing 
captive, the most submissive and devoted I have ever seen. Sir William 
Hamilton is old, infirm, all admiration of his wife, and never spoke to-day 
but to applaud her. . . ‘‘She goes on cramming Nelson with trowel- 
fuls of flattery, which he goes on taking as quietly as a child does pap.”’’ 


Omphale, however, would not have lived in fable had she 
not interfered with the work of Hercules; the wiles of Delilah 
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unmanned Samson. Emma Hamilton ruled the Queen of 
Naples, herself the ruler of a worthless king; through the 
sinister influence of the two women, Nelson became the mili- 
tary adviser of the Court, the chief director, in fact, of its 
policy. The curious views on war that sometimes misled him, 
and his fierce and passionate hatred of the French, may have 
contributed to his erroneous counsels to attack before Austria 
was ready for the field; but Emma Hamilton certainly egged 
on her lover. The same evil attraction also turned Nelson 
away even from the path of professional duty. For the sake 
of dallying with Emma Hamilton—at least this was the ruling 
motive—he neglected the important mission in the East; he 
disobeyed the positive orders of Keith, on an occasion that 
does not admit an excuse; he even disregarded the siege of 
Malta; and in the affair of Carracioli, and of the insurgents of 
Naples, he was almost certainly led astray by his unhappy 
passion. I cannot agree with all that Captain Mahan has 
written on these most wretched events. Carracioli was guilty 
of an offeuce before the law ; but so was the unfortunate Duc 
D’Enghieu ; yet the execution of Carracioli, like that of the 
Duc, was a crime in the judgment of most thinking men; and 
in both instances it was carried out with indecent haste, as 
Captain Mahan, in the case of Carracioli, admits. As for the 
affair of the insurgents, they were protected by a capitulation 
signed by the British officer on the spot, by an armed agent 
of the Court of Naples, and by the representatives of its allies ; 
this assuredly should have been a binding compact, whether 
executed or not makes no essential difference ; and yet Nelson 
set the capitulation at nought, and consented to the deeds of 
blood that followed. The animosities of the time in part 
excuse this and other breaches of public faith—capitulations, 
in fact, had little sanctity in that age—but here, too, Emma 
Hamilton’s influence may be traced; this, at least, was the 
tradition of the day. 

It is gratifying to turn from. these sorry passages to observe 
Nelson girding himself for battle again, when Bruix entered 
the Mediterranean, with a great fleet, in the hopes of relieving 
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the army in Egypt. We see the hero, at his best, in these 
words :— 

‘To St. Vincent he expressed himself with the sober, dauntless, resolu- 
tion of a consummate warrior, who recognised that opportunities must be 
seized, and detachments, if need be, sacrificed for the furtherance of a 
great common object. ‘‘ Your Lordship may depend that the squadron 
under my command shall never fall into the hands of the enemy ; and 
before we are destroyed, I have little doubt but the enemy will have their 
wings so eompletely clipped that they may be easily overtaken.” In this 
temper he waited. It is this clear perception of the utility of his contem- 
plated grapple with superior numbers, and not the headlong valour and 
instinct for fighting that unquestionably distinguished him, which consti- 
tutes the excellence of Nelson’s genius. This it was which guided him in 
the great Trafalgar campaign, and the lack of which betrayed Villeneuve, 
at the same period, to his wretched shortcomings.’ 


Nelson was received with general acclaim by the nation, as 
the hero of the Nile, when he returned to England. But his 
relations with the Hamiltons were well known in the life of 
London ; they had been his companions in his journey home; 
and Emma had become his avowed mistress. His conduct, too, 
had given the Admiralty offence; the King treated him with 
marked discourtesy ; and it is not improbable that public 
opinion would have demanded his being raised to a higher 
step in the Peerage—he had been only made a Baron for the 
Nile—had not society and the Court pronounced against him, 
chiefly perhaps because he made a parade of his frailties. 
The final break with Lady Nelson ere long followed; Captain 
Mahan tells the story with characteristic good taste. He thus 
refers to the later years of her life :— 

‘The latter years of Lady Nelson’s life were passed partly in Paris, 
where she lived with her son and his family. Her eldest grandchild, a 
girl, was eight or ten years old at the time of her death. She remembers 
the great sweetness of her grandmother’s temper, and tells that she often 
saw her take from a casket a miniature of Nelson, look at it affectionately, 
kiss it, and then replace it gently ; after which she would turn to her and 
say, ‘‘ When you are older, little Fan, you too may know what it is to 
have a broken heart.” ’ 


The passing cloud which had fallen on Nelson may possibly 
explain why he did not obtain the chief command in the 
operations against the League of the Southern Powers, Cap- 
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tain Mahan has carefully described the skill and the craft of 
Napoleon in forming this coalition in 1801; but the great 
master of war was again baffled by the great seaman. Nelson’s 
conduct at Copenhagen, De La Graviére has said, is the finest 
exhibition of his professional skill which even his splendid 
career can show; it was probably the one in which all his 
powers were most conspicuously seen in harmonious concert ; 
and it is most notable as affording a striking contrast between 
the commonplace and feeble Parker and himself. Seldom, 
indeed, has the difference between insight in war, and timid 
routine been made more clear. But, it may confidently be 
said, that had Parker been left to his own halting counsels, 
Copenhagen would not have been attacked as it was; that 
had it been attacked, the British fleet would probably have 
met a grave disaster; that, but for Nelson, the battle would 
not have been won, and under Parker's direction would have 
ended in defeat ; and that had Nelson held throughout an 
undivided command, the campaign would quickly have had a 
far more decisive result. Parker, in fact, was a kind of drag on 
Nelson, in these operations from first to last; and though Nel- 
son’s genius forced his chief to conform to his will, and secured 
for England no doubtful success, it was crossed and thwarted 
on many occasions, and failed to accomplish all that it had 
grandly conceived. Nelson, however, impeded as he was, 
designed the attack on Copenhagen ; and his plan was marked 
by his wonted resource and judgment. From the outset he 
had protested against hesitations and delays, and he had 
formed a correct estimate of the naval worth of the Powers 
of the North; it was nothing in the balance compared to the 
fleets of England :— 


‘During this Council of War, the energy of Lord Nelson’s character was 
‘remarked ; certain difficulties had been started by some of the members, 
relative to each of the three Powers we should either have to engage in 
succession or united, in those seas. The number of the Russians was in 
particular represented as formidable. Lord Nelson kept pacing the cabin, 
mortified at everything that savoured either of alarm or irresolution. 
When the above remark was applied to the Swedes, he sharply observed, 
‘The more numerous the better;” and when to the Russians, he re- 
peatedly said, ‘‘ So much the better, I wish they were twice as many, the 
easier the victory, depend on it.”’ 
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Acting in this spirit, Nelson tried indeed to detach a part of 
the fleet to attack the Russian ships at Revel, while the re- 
maining part should attack Copenhagen; it was, he thought, 
in sufficient strength for this; but his timid superior rejected 
this counsel. Captain Mahan has fully and very clearly 
described the operations of Nelson at Copenhagen; he has 
especially given Nelson’s orders at length. The plan of attack 
was very remarkable; it was, 1 have said, worthy of its great 
author. Nelson proposed to get into the narrow channel, by 
which a part of the fleet must reach Copenhagen, not by the 
northern, but the southern entrance, not under the batteries of 
the Trekroner, but by doubling the shoal of the Middle 
Ground, and assailing the weakest point of the Danish line. 
The operation certainly would be difficult, but it combined 
advantages which no other could afford :— 

‘The northern part of these defences was decisively the stronger. To 
attack them Nelson called ‘‘ taking the bull by the horns.” The southern 
wing was much more exposed. Nor was this all. An advance from the 
north must be made with a northerly wind. If unsuccessful, or even in 
case of success, if ships were badly crippled, they could not return to the 
north, where the fleet was. On the other hand, attack from the south pre- 
supposed a southerly wind, with which, after an action, the engaged ships 
could rejoin the fleet, if they threaded safely the difficult navigation. In 
any event, there was risk, but none knew better than Nelson that without 
risks war is not made. To the considerations above given he added, that 
when south of the city the British would be interposed between the other 
Baltic navies and Denmark. The latter, in that case, could not receive 
reinforcements, unless the English squadron were first defeated.’ 

Strategically and tactically, this plan was one of Nelson’s 
most striking combinations in war. It was carried into effect, 
as is well known, on the 2nd April, 1801. Misadventures 
occurred ; two ships grounded ; the British squadron, owing to 
the fears of pilots, was not able to close on the Danish batteries, 
as Nelson had wished. But the Middle Ground was success- 
fully turned ; the mass of the British ships reached the channel 
safely; the Danes were surprised by an unforeseen attack; 
the weak defences on their right were speedily destroyed. 
The Danish centre, however, made a stern resistance; the 
battle raged furiously for some hours; and Parker, alarmed 
lest the British squadron would be disabled and penned within 
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the narrow passage, unwisely gave the signal for recall, an 
order that would have changed victory at hand into defeat. 
Nelson refused to see the Admiral’s signal; his expressive and 
humorous exclamation is well known. Captain Mahan makes 
these true remarks on his conduct :— 

‘It was not, however, only in superiority of judgment or of fighting 
power that Nelson in this one act towered like a giant over his superior ; 
it was in that supreme moral characteristic which made him to shut his 
eyes to the perils and doubts surrounding the only path by which he could 
achieve success, and save his command from a defeat verging on annihila- 
tion. The pantomime of putting the glass to his blind eye was, however 
unintentionally, a profound allegory. There is a time to be blind as well 
as to see.’ 

By what skill and presence of mind, Nelson obtained a sus- 
pension of arms, at the nick of time, when the battle had been 
indisputably won, but it had become difficult to extricate the 
injured British ships, is also a story sufficiently known. As 
Captain Mahan points out, the Danes had been completely 
beaten :— 

‘ Nelson’s success at Copenhagen was secured by address as it had been 
won by force. But it had been thoroughly won. ‘‘ We cannot deny it,” 
wrote Niebuhr, ‘‘ we are quite beaten. Our line of defence is destroyed. 
We cannot do much injury to the enemy, so long as he contents himself 
with bombarding the city, docks, and fleet. The worst is, the Crown 
Batteries can be held no longer.” Two or three days later he says again : 
‘* The truce has been prolonged. The remaining half of our defences are 
useless, now that the right wing is broken,—a defect over which I have 
meditated uselessly many a time since last summer.” The result was due 
to Nelson’s sagacious and emphatic advice as to the direction and manner 
of the attack, by which the strong points of the Danish positions were com- 
pletely and unexpectedly turned.’ 


Nelson negotiated the armistice with the Danes that fol- 
lowed, and obtained most honourable terms for British inter- 
ests. Had he been commander in chief he would have com- 
pleted the victory of Copenhagen by the destruction of the 
Russian ships at Revel, an object he always had at heart; he 
rightly called the Czar the trunk of the Northern League. 
But Parker hesitated, and lost the precious occasion; and 
when he was replaced by Nelson the quarry had disappeared. 
As we look back at this remarkable campaign, if Nelson had 
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been in supreme command, unquestionably it would have been 
more decisive; but, hampered as he was, he achieved great 
things; and his intellectual and moral faculties, I repeat, acted 
together at their best. It is difficult whether to admire most 
his insight in perceiving the true point of attack, on a difficult 
and complex field of maneuvre ; his characteristic energy in 
the fight; his wise resolution to disregard orders which, he 
well knew, would have been disastrous ; his self-reliant bear- 
ing of responsibility however onerous; his skill in saving his 
ships when he had secured success; and his eagerness to fol- 
low up and make the most of victory. His diplomatic skill 
was, also, very conspicuous; it aroused even stern old Jervis 
to break out in praise. 

Nelson was made a Viscount for Copenhagen ; but he bitterly 
resented what he deemed a personal slight, that there was no 
national recognition of the victory, or of the services of the 
fleet. During the next two years he appeared occasionally in 
the House of Lords: the few speeches he made show his keen 
sense of the honour of the State, his hatred of the French and 
their ambitious chief, and his anxiety for the welfare of the 
British sailor, an object which he had always at heart. He 
had now become the owner of Merton, the only home he ever 
possessed in England; and braving a scandal he thought he 
could live down, he had placed Emma Hamilton at the head 
of his board, and had taken with her to his hearth the deceived 
husband. We can only conjecture, as Captain Mahan remarks, 
how he reconciled acts of this kind with his conscience; but 
he had fits of moodiness and ill-temper, and his complaints of 
the Admiralty and its chiefs were frequent. His services, 
however, were above price; and he had been appointed to a 
command in the Channel, to resist the menaces of invasion 
which Napoleon had made a few months before the brief 
Peace of Amiens, in the hope chiefly of saving his army in 
Egypt. He was beaten off in a boat attack off Boulogne, the 
second of his two trivial failures; but, as Captain Mahan has 
shown, what is most valuable for us in this part of his career, 
was Nelson’s judgment on the prospects of an invasion of our 
shores. He thought a successful descent feasible, if not likely; 
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and though he retained his perfect confidence in the power of 
our fleets, and rightly said that England’s best line of defence 
was a naval force at the enemy’s ports, he insisted that she 
should possess also an army on land, and even a flotilla, to 
oppose invasion, an absolute repudiation of the false theory, 
too much in fashion at the present time, but condemned not 
only by Nelson, but by Wellington and by Lord Wolseley, 
that our superiority at sea makes us unassailable on land. And 
this is the more remarkable because Nelson attributed to 
Napoleon projects of attack, feeble, ill-designed, and deficient 
in force, which that great master certainly never dreamed of :— 

‘That Bonaparte—supposed to be master of his first movements—if he 
meant to land in person at Dover, would land half his army ashore at 
Solebay, is as incredible as that he would have landed one half at Leghorn, 
meaning to act with the other from the Riviera. If this criticism be 
sound, it would show that Nelson, genius as he was, suffered from the 
lack of that ability which reinforces its own conclusions by the experience 
of others.’ 

Pure strategy in fact, as I have ventured to remark, and as 
Captain Mahan has not failed to acknowledge, was not one of 
Nelson’s distinctive attainments in war. 

The Peace of Amiens was only a hollow truce: France and 
England rushed to arms in a death struggle, the terrified Con- 
tinent standing aloof. France was now supreme from the 
Texel to the Adriatic shores ; her military strength had become 
gigantic; she was admirably ruled by a great despot ; yet the 
Power of the Land was again challenged by the Power of the 
Sea, and the issue was seen in a few months at Trafalgar. 
Captain Mahan’s chapters on this magnificent theme are cer- 
tainly the most impressive in his book; he has risen to the 
height of his great argument as no other writer has risen 
before. I could wish indeed, again, that he had dwelt on the 
quality of the belligerent navies; those of France, Holland 
and Spain, large as they were, were once more utterly inferior 
to that of Great Britain, weakened as it had been by unwise 
economies; and there was no comparison between the com- 
manders opposed. I could wish, too, that he had explained 
more fully Napoleon’s arrangements for invading our shores, 
for marvels of strategy and administrative skill as they were, 
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they only illustrated how complete was their ultimate failure. 
But Captain Mahan has described, with admirable clearness 
and insight, the characteristics of the arduous struggle, and he 
has distinctly, and almost for the first time, shown how com- 
manding was the part Nelson played in it. Napoleon succeeded 
in collecting a great flotilla round Boulogue, and in encamp- 
ing within a few miles of our coasts the army that won Auster- 
litz, Jena and Friedland; but his great difficulty was ‘to 
bridge over the Channel,’ to bring into the narrow seas a fleet 
strong enough to risk the descent against the superior power 
of England. To attain this object he tasked his great powers 
to the utmost, and formed combinations worthy of his genius 
in war; but be failed, because his fleets and their leaders were 
unable to cope with his foe at sea—the one capital mistake he 
made all through—and because he had an adversary in Nelson 
of extraordinary gifts. Nelson never fathomed Napoleon’s 
designs ; strategically he was no match for his more profound 
antagonist. But he understood and carried out with wonder- 
ful insight and judgment the true principles of naval warfare ; 
he turned to the very best account the naval force of England 
and the inferiority of France at sea; deceived and baffled as 
he was more than once, he pursued the enemy before him with 
such untiring energy, such admirable forethought, such pres- 
cient skill, that the plan of invading England was completely 
frustrated; and then, having driven his weak adversary to 
seek an ignominious refuge, he annihilated the hostile fleets in 
his path, and blotted France out as a Power on the ocean un 
the crowning aud terrible day of Trafalgar. At every move 
in this great game of war, in which the fortunes of England 
were the stake, we see Nelson confounding Napoleon’s pro- 
jects; and Captain Mahan has made this manifest with pecu- 
liar clearness. 

Nelson received the command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
and began in the Victory that protracted watch, followed by a 
pursuit of an evading fue, to which there is no parallel in naval 
warfare, There was an essential difference, Captain Mahan 
points out, between his ideas on the war and those of Napoleon, 
which must be borne in mind in considering the events at 
XXX. 6 , 
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hand. Napoleon was well aware of the difficulties of the 
descent, but he believed success was within his grasp; he, 
therefore, concentrated his chief resources in front of the 
Channel, to which he hoped to attract his fleets; and though, 
with his unrivalled craft, he made demonstrations with an 
armed force in Southern Italy, in order to perplex and deceive 
his enemy, the Mediterranean and the adjoining countries 
were not his objects at the present juncture. Nelson, on the 
other hand, though he deemed the descent possible, thought 
that, on the whole, it was not probable; and his leading idea 
was that France would direct her arms to conquest in the 
Mediterranean and towards the East. He did not, indeed, 
exclude other projects; he considered an attack on Ireland, 
and even on the West Indies, operations not unlikely to be 
made; but Sicily, the Morea, and, above all, Egypt, were, in 
his judgment, the points most liable to attack, a conclusion 
strengthened by the presence of the French in the south of 
Italy :— 

‘In Bonaparte’s eyes, to invade Britain was, justly, the greatest of all 
ends, the compassing of which would leave all the rest to fall. Nelson, 
weighing the difficulties of that enterprise more accurately than could be 
done by one unaccustomed to the sea, doubted the reality of the intention, 
and thought it more consonant to the true policy of France to seize con- 
trol of the Mediterranean by a sudden concentration of her fleets, and then 
to transport her troops by water to the heel of Italy, to the Ionian [slands, 
to the Morea, to Egypt. So stationed, with fortified stepping-stones rising 
at short intervals from the deep, future movements of troops and supplies 
from point to point would be but an affair of coasters, slipping from bat- 
tery to battery, such as he had experienced in the Riviera. . , . The 
essential difference between the two was that one believed the invasion of 
England, however difficult, to be possible ; while the other, without pro- 
nouncing that attempt impossible, saw its difficulties so clearly, that he 
conceived his enemy must be aiming at the Mediterranean from the begin- 


ning.’ 

In this view Nelson was mistaken for the time, and his sub- 
sequent operations were affected by it. Yet his calculation 
was the more just of the two; French conquest in the Medi- 
terranean was an enterprise more feasible than the invasion of 
England; and when Trafalgar had made this last result hope- 
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less, Napoleon directed his attention to the great inland sea 
and its coasts :— 

‘It is permissible to remark that Bonaparte, after the failure of the in- 
vasion, first busied himself in reducing Austria, Prussia, and Russia suc- 
cessively, to the state of inaction in which they were in 1803 ; next came 
to an understanding with the latter, such as Nelson had foreseen; and then 
turned to the Mediterranean, where he established his own rule in Naples, 
in the Ionian Islands, on the eastern shore of the Adriatic, and finally in 
the Spanish Peninsula.’ 


But if Nelson was, to this extent, at fault—and it must be 
recollected that, on the theatre of war, Napoleon had the 
initiative, as was his wont, and all the advantage the offensive 
gives—the great seaman not the less understood the true way 
to cope with and to defeat his enemy. Whatever might be 
Napoleon's purpose, the French fleet was to be caught and 
destroyed :— 

‘A man dealing with Napoleon was bound to meet perplexities innumer- 
able, to thread a winding and devious track, branching out often into false 
trails that end no where, and confused by cross lights which glittered only 
to mislead. In such a case as in the doubtful paths of common life, the 
only sure guide to a man’s feet is principle, and Nelson’s principle was the 
destruction of the French fleet. No other interest, his own least of all, 
could divert him from it.’ 

Fixed to this purpose, the best, as a rule, in war, Nelson be- 
gan the watch of his immediate quarry, the French squadron 
being assembled at Toulon. Itis sufficiently known with what 
sound judgment he made the Madalenas his main station ; 
how he incessantly cruised, before Toulon, between Sardinia 
and San Sebastian, scouring the Mediterannean with his light 
vessels, and how he kept up this arduous quest, for long 
months, a feat never performed before or since. His ships, owing 
to false parsimony, during peace, were not well found, or in 
the best condition ; they were distant hundreds of miles from 
an arsenal, and were not permitted to leave their waiting 
ground to refit ; yet Nelson, by his admirable precautions and 
care, contrived to keep them in good fighting trim: and what 
is even more remarkable, maintained the crews in excellent 
health and the highest heart. Such a result would have been 
impossible in a French or Spanish fleet of the day; it was a 
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marvellous specimen of organising power ; and we can hardly 
wonder that Napoleon believed that Nelson’s squadron had 
been worn out, and would be unable to pursue his Toulon 


squadron :— 

* It was the carrying out of this decision, with ships in such condition, 

in a region where winds and seas were of exceptional violence, and sup- 
plies of food and water most difficult to obtain, because surrounded in all 
directions by countries either directly hostile, or under the overmastering 
influence of Bonaparte, that made the exercise of Nelson’s command, 
during this period a triumph of naval administration and precision. 
For twenty-two months Nelson’s fleet never went into a port, other than 
an open roadstead, on a neutral coast, destitute of supplies ; at the end of 
that time, when the need arose to pursue an enemy for four thousand 
miles, it was found massed, and in all respects perfectly prepared for so 
distant and sudden a call.’ 

Nelson’s plan of operations, as is well known, was not to 
blockade the French fleet at Toulon, but to observe it, and to 
lure it out to fight. With this object he placed a few ships 
near the port, keeping at a distance the reserve part of his 
squadron ; the result of an engagement with him, admitted of 
no doubts,—‘ Woe betide the Frenchman who comes across 
the Victory’ ; ‘the destination of that fleet is Spithead’ ; ‘ their 
sides will be like a plum-pudding ’—such were the exprssions 
of a confidence fully justified in the end. His indiguation with 
La Touche Tréville, the capable officer, who had baffled him 
at Boulogne, when that Admiral had reported that he had 
fled before him, is a characteristic sally of wrath; it is more to 
the purpose to observe, that while Nelson set a snare to induce 
the enemy to attack, he took care to secure a position of van- 
tage. Nelson, in fact, and this should never be forgotten, was 
judicious and circumspect, no less thaa daring :— 

* But while thus keenly anxious to force an action, he was wary to obtain 
tactical conditions that should ensure a success, adequate to the risk he 
ran, and to the object at which he aimed. ‘‘I think their fleet will be 
ordered out to fight close to Toulon, that they may get their crippled ships 
in again, and that we must then quit the coast to repair our damages, and 
thus leave the coast clear, but my mind is fixed not to fight them, unless 
with a westerly wind, outside the Hiéres, and, with an easterly wind, to 
the westward of Sicié.” Crippled there, to leeward of their port, the other 
British division coming up fresh, as a reserve, from the southward, where 
it lay concealed, would both cut them off and rescue any of their own fleet 
that might have been overpowered.’ 
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Captain Mahan has given us an excellent account—no other 
writer has attempted this—of the numerous and momentous 
duties imposed on Nelson in his Mediterranean command. He 
was, in fact, the centre of the diplomacy of the British Govern- 
ment, its chief representative in its relations with the States 
that extended from the Bosphorus to the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Nelson acquitted himself admirably in a mission of extraordin- 
ary difficulty and importance in the existing state of Europe : 

‘Each British Minister around the shores of the Mediterranean had his 
own particular care ; the British admiral was in confidential communica- 
tion with all, and in every movement had to consider the consequences of 
what he did and of what he left undone. It was a day when force ruled, 
and all the nations of Europe, whether they wished or not, had to put 
their chief trust in the sword and those who bore it. Not the least of Nel- 
son’s qualifications for his post, was that he possessed intimate knowledge 
and experience of political conditions in the Mediterranean, knew the 
peoples and the rulers well, and to great sagacity and judgment added a 
temper at once firm and conciliatory.’ 


The prescient views of Nelson, and the insight he showed in 
this important service, are very striking. He condemned the 
weakness of the Mediterranean Powers, falling one after the 
other into the hands of Napoleon, but he deprecated our 
injudicious quarrel with Spain, and our high-handed interfer- 
ence with the rights of neutrals. Captain Mahan has also 
dwelt in detail on the daily round of life of Nelson in his pro- 
tracted cruise, but for a description of this we can only refer 
to these pages. The great warrior kept steadily in view his 
main object, the destruction of the French fleet; and, as 
before the Nile, he explained his plans to his captains, and 
rehearsed with them his modes of attack, in the friendly and 
confidential intercourse, which contributed so greatly to the 
universal affection felt for him :— 

‘In communicating his ideas to his subordinates, Nelson did not confine 
himself to official intercourse ; on the contrary, his natural disposition 
impelled him rather to familiar conversation with them on service subjects. 
‘* Even for debating the most important naval business,” we learn through 
his confidential secretary at this period, “‘ he preferred a turn on the 
quarter-deck with his captains, whom he led, by his own friendliness, to 
express themselves freely, to all the stiffness and formality of a council of 
war.”’ 
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The death of La Touche Tréville in the summer of 1804, 
placed Villeneuve in command of the Toulon fleet. This ill- 
fated admiral was a skilful seaman; his personal courage is 
beyond dispute, but he was irresolute, easily discouraged, 
without self-reliance—an adversary, in a word, unfit to cope 
with Nelson. Yet it must be said for him that his fleet, ill- 
prepared and untrained, was no match for a British squadron, 
that he was weighed down by the recollections of the Nile, 
and that Napoleon’s projects necessarily involved evasion, and 
even flight, for his naval forces, and this increased the timidity 
of the leaders at their head. Villeneuve escaped from Toulon 
in January, 1805, in order to carry out one of the combina- 
tions for the descent, but his ships could not contend with bad 
weather, and he put back into Toulon already losing heart. 
Nelson would have caught him, as Captain Mahan points out, 
and as Villeneuve says in his Diary, had not the French 
admiral made this movement; but Nelson, preoccupied with 
the notion that Napoleon’s designs turned towards the East, 
and drawing conclusions from the state of the wind, thought 
that the French were making for Egypt, and set sail for 
Alexandria, returning, however, ere long to the eastern coast 
of Sardinia. Villeneuve, having refitted his shattered ships, 
left Toulon again at the close of March, his destination being 
the West Indies, where he was to be joined by Ganteaume, 
with a fleet from Brest, the two admirals then making for the 
Channel, with an armada of overwhelming force—one of 
Napoleon’s finest combinations in war. Villeneuve was 
fortunate in the extreme at first ; he escaped from the sight of 
two British frigates, which, Nelson complained, looked out 
badly; and having rallied a French ship and a Spanish 
squadron, he made his way slowly, but safely, to Martinique. 

Nelson was thus baffled for the second time ; but he took a 
position between Sardinia and the African coast, where he 
hoped to be informed of, or to intercept, his enemy ; and when 
he learned that the French fleet was west of the Straits, he set 
off instantly in pursuit, though retarded tor weeks by adverse 
winds. He had no conception of Napoleon’s project, but he 
rightly judged that his course was to follow Villeneuve and 
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the allied fleet, and he wished especially to protect our West 
Indian colonies, at this time a great centre of British commerce. 
Captain Mahan has admirably described these events, but they 
have been narrated by a host of writers, and it is unnecessary 
to dwell on them in detail. Nelson’s chase of Villeneuve really 
ouly began when the allied squadrons was near Martinique ; 
it was the most brilliant, perhaps, ever made on the seas. The 
odds against the British fleet was eighteen ships to ten; but 
Nelson thought only of bringing Villeneuve to bay ; crowding 
all sail he gained ten days on his enemy; he never doubted 
that success was within his power. His scornful expressions 
of contempt of the enemy are sufficiently known; but he took 
care to throw no chances away, and Captain Mahan has given 
us—I think for the first time—the great seaman’s plan of at- 
tack. The object of Nelson, as at the Nile, was to make the 
most of British seamanship and superior fighting power; he 
resolved to close on the van of Villeneuve, and to defeat it in 
detail before it could receive assistance; by these tactics he 
judged, and judged correctly, that he would compensate for 
an inferiority in numbers of nearly one half. 

Had Nelson, as he had reason to expect, succeeded in giving 
Villeneuve battle, on the theatre of Rodney’s famous action, 
he could not have annihilated the allied fleet, so great was the 
disparity of his force: but certainly he could have made it, to 
a considerable extent, a wreck, and this alone would have, 
perhaps, frustrated Napoleon’s designs. Unlike Villeneuve, 
however, he was, at first, unfortunate; he was induced to 
descend into the Gulf of Paria, by positive information, which 
proved to be false, and he missed the chance of falling on the 
French Admiral, Yet the terror his name inspired stood him 
in good stead, and marred the operations of his weak antago- 
nist. Villeneuve had been reinforced by two ships, making 
his fleet twenty sail of the line; but he had heard that Nelson 
had fourteen of these, and he quitted the West Indies without 
assisting Ganteaume, the prospects of the descent being thus 
again imperilled. Nelson was soon in full chase of the enemy; 
he had still no inkling of Napoleon’s plan, and he believed 
that Villeneuve was making for Toulon; but with praise- 
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worthy forethought he despatched the Curieur to warn the 
Admiralty that Villeneuve was on his way to Europe and 
should be intercepted by a British squadron. But, caution, 
succeeding daring as was his wont, the attack was to be made 
only when there was a favourable chance, or when an abso- 
lute necessity arose :— 

* «* Though we are but eleven to eighteen or twenty we won’t part with- 
out a battle.” Yet there shall be no headlong reckless attack. ‘‘I will 
leave them alone until they offer me an opportunity too tempting to be 
resisted "—that speaks for itself—or ‘‘until we approach the shores of 
Europe,” when the matter can be no longer deferred, and the twenty ships 
must be taken out of Napoleon’s hosts, even though eleven be destroyed 
to effect this. . . . ‘*by the time the enemy has beaten my fleet 
soundly, they will do us no harm this year.”’ 


Nelson did not meet Villeneuve’s fleet on its way, though 
the French Admiral, who was bound for Ferrol, went too far 
southwards and touched at the Azores. But the wise precau- 
tions taken by the great seaman very possibly saved our shores 
from invasion. On the arrival of the Curieux, the Admiralty 
had just time to despatch Calder and a squadron to look out 
for Villeneuve ; the hostile fleets encountered each other not 
far from the coasts of Spain. Calder had but fifteen ships 
against twenty; but had he had a spark of the sacred fire of 
Nelson, he certainly would have crippled the French fleet, 
and Napoleon’s project would have again been baffled. He 
was, however, a chief of inferior parts; an indecisive battle 
was fought, and though Villeneuve lost two ships, he made 
good his way to Vigo and thence to Ferrol, where he rallied 
a large French and Spanish squadron. Villeneuve had now 
twenty-nine sail of the line, which the Rochfort squadron 
might raise to thirty-four; Ganteaume was at Brest with not 
less than twenty-one; and the French admiral had a real 
chance of effecting his junction with his colleague, especially 
as Admiral Cornwallis, who was blockading Brest, had very 
unwisely divided his fleet. The prospects of the descent 
had suddenly brightened, when it was once more frustrated 
by the great warrior, destined, at every point in the contest, 
to defeat Napoleon. Nelson, having reached Gibraltar, made 
forthwith for Brest, indefatigable, true as a hound for its prey; 
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he joined Cornwallis, and lett nearly his whole squadron to 
reinforce the blockade and to meet the enemy, and the very 
rumour fixed Villeneuve’s faltering purpose. The irresolute 
Frenchman set sail for Brest; but the apparition of Nelson 
stood in his path, and on hearing that Nelson had rallied 
Cornwallis, he fled southwards and put into Cadiz. Every 
hope of making the descent was thus destroyed ; and—apart 
from the inferiority of the allied fleets and their chiefs—the 
genius of Nelson unquestionably was the determining force 
that produced the result. He bad never penetrated his enemy’s 
secret ; he had been unfortunate aud more than once baffled ; 
but steady to his purpose he had pursued the French fleet, 
and though he had not destroyed it as vet, he had paralysed 
it, had made its movements useless, and had effectually made 
the descent impossible. 

Captain Mahan, who has described the protracted chase of 
Villeneuve, and the couduct of his adversary, in a most attrac- 
tive narrative, thus correctly sums up what Nelson had 
achieved :— 

‘Upon Nelson, with his crazy ships, fell the burden of counteracting a 
successful union of the Toulon fleet, of foiling, by sagacious and untiring 
pursuit, through immense and protracted discouragements, the efforts of 
the one division which had been committed to his watch, although it be- 
came much superior to his own force, he drew it out of the position in the 
West Indies, first appointed for the meeting, followed it back to Europe, 
arrived before it, carried his squadron, without orders, counselled only by 
his own genius, to the aid of Cornwallis ; by which act the British navy, 
to the number of thirty-five ships of the line was massed in a central 
position, separating the two enemy’s bodies, and able to act decisively 
against a foe approaching from either direction. . . . To him fell all 
the strain of uncertainty, all the doubtful and complicated mental effort, 
all the active strategic movement, of the campaign, and to him conse- 
quently has been attributed justly the greater meed of glory ; though care 
must be taken not to ignore or undervalue the well played parts of other 
admirals, which were essential to the success of the great defensive cam- 
paign comprehended under the name Trafalgar.’ 

The great final issue was not distant; the decisive events 
that bad Trafalgar as their end, are admirably described by 
Captain Mahan; but these form a tale familiar to all educated 
men. Nelson returned to England with two ships only; having 
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landed but once, and that for a few hours, during a cruise of 
nearly two years and a half, an instance of persevering toil, 
which has had no equal. He was at Merton a few days only; 
the devotion he expressed to Emma Hamilton, even in his last 
moments, is well known; but the error of his life disappears, 
as it were, in its glory. He was soon in harness again, at the 
head of a fleet; for the armament within Cadiz was to be 
fought and destroyed; and he left Eugland for the last time 
in September, 1805. With what exultation he was received 
by the British squadron, which, under Collingwood, had kept 
watch before Cadiz; how he explained to his captains what 
he called the ‘Nelson touch,’ with what enthusiasm this pledge 
of victory was hailed; and how whether to the ministers at 
home, or to his colleagues around the Victory, he insisted on 
the ‘annihilation’ of the enemy’s fleet, is brilliantly told in 
these pages, but it is unnecessary to follow the details. Captain 
Mahan has described very clearly, and at length, the famous 
plan of attack by which Nelson hoped that he would effect the 
destruction of the allied fleet. This he expected might be 
more than forty ships of the line, his own fleet not much less 
in numbers; and as he thought that a long hostile line could 
not be brought to a decisive action by a single extended line 
of nearly equal force, he resolved to make the attack in suc- 
cessive lines, the first cutting off the enemy’s rear, the others 
seconding and completing the attack, as the commander-in- 
chief should direct. The attack in this instance, it will be 
observed, was to be on the enemy’s rear and not his van, as in 
the plan referred to before; Captain Mahan has clearly ex- 
plained the reason; but in both instances the object was the 
same, to give effect to British seamanship, and superior power 
in battle. Curiously enough Villeneuve, a bad chief, but a 
good tactician, anticipated generally this very mode of attack. 

We may pass over Villeneuve’s exit from Cadiz; he was 
forced out by his imperious master to ruin. Nor need we 
dwell on the evolutions of the hostile fleets, as on the morning 
of the 21st of October, 1805, they approached the ever mem- 
orable scene of Trafalgar. The allied fleet was comprised of 
thirty-three ships, the British of twenty-seven only, neither so 
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large as Nelson expected; and, possibly, in some degree owing 
to this circumstance, but much more so to the state of the 
weather, Nelson gave up his original plan of attack, and bore 
down on Villeneuve’s line, in two columns, for otherwise it 
would be difficult to bring his enemy to bay, and crushing 
defeat was hardly possible. The attack would have been rash 
in the extreme, against a well-prepared fleet; but it was an 
inspiration of genius in the existing case; Villeneuve hurriedly 
exclaimed, ‘ all will soon be over,’ as from his quarter deck he 
marked the onset of his foe :— 

‘ As Ivanhoe, at the instant of encounter in the lists, shifted his lance 
from the shield to the casque of the Templar, Nelson, at the moment of 
engaging, changed the details of his plan, and substituted an attack in two 
columns simultaneously made, for the charge of Collingwood’s division, in 
line and in superior numbers, upon the enemy’s flank ; to be followed, 
more or less quickly, according to indications, by sueh movement of his 
own division as seemed advisable.’ 

Captain Mahan’s account of the great day of Trafalgar, 
darkened as it was by the death of Nelson, is a brilliant and 
very impressive picture; but I can only refer the reader to it. 
Eleven ships of the alies only ultimately escaped ; Napoleon 
never attempted again to meet the fleets of England; Eng- 
land has remained ever since the mistress of the seas. The 
complete triumph was mainly due to the attack of Nelson; 
then, as always supreme among seamen. The following elo- 
quent passage may serve as the great warrior’s epitaph :— 

‘ Happiest of all, viewed from the standpoint of fame, are those whose 
departure is as well-timed as their appearance, who do not survive the 
instant of perfected success, to linger on subjected to the searching tests 
of common life, but pass from our ken in a blaze of glory, which thence- 
forth for ever encircles their names. In that evening twilight break away 
and vanish the crimson clouds wherewith human frailties and tyrant pas- 
sions had threatened to darken their renown; and their sun goes down 
with a lustre which the lapse of time is powerless to dim. Such was the 
privilege of the stainless Wolfe; such, beyond all others, was that of 
Nelson. Rarely has a man been more favoured in the hour of his appear- 
ing ; never one so fortunate in the moment of his death.’ 


Captain Mahan has fitly described Nelson as the ‘ embodi- 
ment of the Sea Power of England.’ Nelson made his presence 
felt when England, no doubt, had become the first maritime 
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State of Europe; but in the brief period of seven years, from 
1798 to 1805, he made her supremacy at sea absolute; he won 
naval victories to which there is no parallel; he discomfited 
the most formidable enemy England has ever encountered. 
Captain Mahan has given him, perhaps, rather too high a place 
in the illustrious company of great warriors; but his estimate 
is essentially just, and above all, is thorough and complete. 
Nelson does not stand in the first rank of strategists; Napoleon 
in this sphere was far his superior; but here, indeed, Napoleon 
has no modern rival. But in the direction of naval warfare, 
whether on the theatre of operations, or in the conflict of 
battle, Nelson has no equal among seamen ; his supremacy is 
unquestionable ; he stands alone. His most striking qualities 
are easily seen—heroic daring, great strength of character, the 
capacity that seizes the occasion that offers, and turns it to the 
very best advantage, the faculty of command in the highest 
degree, and wonderful power over the hearts of men. But to 
these should be added less palpably apparent gifts, remarkable 
forethought and judgment in war, the skill that aptly propor- 
tions means to ends, the firmness that runs risks, when risks 
must be run, joined with the insight that measures risks cor- 
rectly, administrative powers of no ordinary kind, and real 
capacity in civil and diplomatic affairs, It is this combination 
of faculties that made Nelson what he was: we see it raising 
him to unsurpassed greatness, in the many phases of his career. 
In two important qualities of a true master of war Nelson may 
be said to have hardly an equal; no commander has ever 
been more ready to accept responsibility when the time of 
action came, no one has better understood how in war, as in- 
deed in other spheres of the conduct of men, the secondary 
must give way to the primary, and sacrifices must be made to 
attain great ends. The character of the man was uot without 
flaws; but it was magnanimous, noble, kindly, amiable ; its 
influence over all with whom Nelson came in contact was one 
of his most distinctive gifts. In this admirable biography we 
have at last, a book worthy so great a subject: English Lit- 
erature will long do homage to this Life of Nelson. 


WILuiAM O’Connor Morris. 
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ArT. IV.—EARLY CHRISTIAN MINIATURES. 


1. Byzantinische Denkmdler. I. Das Etschmiadzin-Evangeliar. 
J. StRzyGowski. 1891. JI. Die byzantinischen Wasser- 
behdlter von Constantinopel. P. FORCHHEIMER and J. 
STRZYGOWSKI. 1893. 

2. Die byzantinische Kunst. J. STRZYGOWSKI (in the Byzanti- 
nische Zeitschrift, Vol. I., p. 61-73). 1892. 

3. Histoire de [’ Art byzantin. N. Konpakor¥. Translated 
by M. TRAWINSKEI. 1886. 

4, Die Wiener Genesis. W.VON HARTEL and F, WICKHOFF. 
1895. 

5. Geschichte der christlichen Kunst. F. X. Kraus. Vol. I. 
1896. 


HERE is no subject on which such vague notions are 
current as on Byzantine art, and of the few that are 

not vague, most are probably false. It is a subject which has 
never, until the other day, been treated scientifically. Those 
who have considered the art of Byzantium worthy of atten- 
tion, and who have theorised upon its origin and development, 
have invariably approached it from a one-sided point 
of view. It has not, in fact, been studied for its own 
sake, but merely in relation to Western art. The want of 
sufficient material has led the historians of Byzantine art to 
generalise from the few special monuments they may happen 
to have known. Without correct chronology no history of art 
can be constructed, and there is only one way of getting the 
necessary chronological framework. That is, to seek out 
those monuments which can be dated accurately by external 
evidence, study carefully all the characteristics of their style 
and execution, and then proceed to group round them other 
monuments which show the closest affinity to them. This has 
never been done by those who have professed to write the 
history of Byzantine art. If we contrast the haphazard 
method which has been pursued by students of this subject 
with the methods of research so long established in Greek 











sculpture, for instance, or in modern painting, we can hardly 
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be surprised that the study in question has produced 
such unsatisfactory results. 

There are several leading problems which have not been 
finally solved, and which are still exercising the minds of 
students, and giving rise to many new theories. The relation 
of Byzantine art to the antique stands first in interest. What 
relation can be traced between primitive Christian art, as we 
see it, for example, in the sarcophagi of the Lateran Museum 
and in the Catacombs, and the art of Byzantium? What was 
the artistic relation of Ravenna in the 5th century to the 
contemporary schools of Constantinople and the East? Are 
we to place the beginning of Byzantine art in the 4th century, 
or in the 6th, or perhaps in the 9th? Into what periods does 
its development fall, and how far do its various branches 
show a corresponding growth? What was the influence 
upon it of the Iconoclastic movement? 

These problems have given rise to much speculation, but 
the material necessary for their solution has not yet been 
gathered. The extant monuments of Constantinople, with the 
exception of St. Sophia, have hardly been investigated. The 
interesting churches of Salonica have been described at great 
length in an elaborately illustrated volume by Texier and 
Pullan, but their work is unscientific and much of it must be 
done over again. 

The Byzantine monuments of Athens have been much 
neglected; indeed, the churches all through Greece have been 
little studied. The mission of M. Gabriel Millet to the rocky 
citadel of Mistra has resulted in interesting discoveries con- 
cerning the frescoes in the churches of that medieval strong- 
hold, and we have had special, though partial, studies of a few 
churches, notably of Hosios Lucas in Phocis, of Daphne, and 
of the church at Skripi.* Much valuable work has been done 





*©. Diehl, L’Eglise et les mosaiques du cowvent de Saint-Lue en Phocide, 
1889 ; G. Millet, Mosaiques de Daphni in the Monuments et Mémoires of 
the Académie des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, 1 fasc., 1896 ; J. Stryzgowski 
describes the monastery church of Skriph (Orchomenos) in Byz. Ztschrift, 
III, p. 1, sqq., 1894 ; G. Millet, Rapport sur une mission a4 Mistra, Bulle- 
tin de Oorr. hellénique, 1895, 19, 268, sqq. There is a wonderfully full 
bibliography of Byzantine art in Professor Krumbacher’s Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Litteratur (ed. 2), p. 1113-1128. 
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in various branches of this subject by archeologists, as for 
example by MM. Diehl, Bayet, Kondakov, Pokrovski, but 
these writers have either dealt only with special departments, 
or have not disposed of sufficient material for a satisfactory 
treatment of the subject asa whole. It has been a generally 
received opinion that, up to the age of Justinian, Christian art 
ran on the same lines both in the East and in the West, and 
that Byzantine art took its rise in the 6th century. Springer 
has modified this view so far as to date the origin of the new 
art after Justinian, indeed as late as the 7th century. Kraus 
provisionally accepts the generally received opinion, and 
draws the line of separation between the old and the new art 
in the age of Justinian. But whether these theories place the 
rise of Byzantine art before, or under, or after Justinian, it is 
common to them all to suppose that during the fourth and 
fifth centuries but one Christian art prevailed in the East and 
in the West.* One obvious argument in favour of this view 
is the fact that we see the same architecture in the East and 
the West. 

Professor Strzygowski asserts that this general theory is 
wrong, and puts forth another exactly opposed to it. He asserts 
that, up to the time of Constantine, art in the East and West 
followed the same lines; then the art of Byzantium showed a 
new development, and took the lead, until it reached its best 
period in the age of Justinian. According to Strzygowski, 
Byzantine was a continuation of classic art, whose style and 
traditions it adopted; in fact, old Byzantine art may be con- 
sidered as antique art itself in the last period of its prosperity. 
This old Byzantine art also absorbed many of the character- 
istics of primitive Christian art, which existed side by side 
with it, but stagnated after the fourth century both in Italy 
ana in the East, where we find it surviving in Coptic art. Of 
this old Christian art, Strzygowski remarks that its chief 
characteristic is naive symbolism, contrasting with the 
Byzantine spirit, which is distinctly historical and dogmatic. 





* A. Springer, Grundziige der Kunstgeschichte (ed. 3), II., p. 139 sqq.; 
Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, I., p. 551. 
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That Constantinople was the cradle of the new art, its 
centre, and the chief scene of its triumph, may be accounted 
for in a great measure by the following facts. The city of 
Constantine became a meeting-place for craftsmen from all 
countries ; artists of every race assembled there, and it became 
a centre for the artistic ideas of the world. The abundant 
material that lay, as it were, close to the city gates, in the 
beautiful marble from the quarries of Proconnesus, encouraged 
the undertaking, and facilitated the execution of works of art. 
Strzygowski even ventures on the rather extravagant supposi- 
tion that the existence of marble quarries in Proconnesus had 
some influence in deciding Constantine as to the site of 
Byzantium. 

In the Golden Gate of Theodosius at Constantinople, erected 
shortly after the year 388, we have the first accurately dated 
monument. In execution it appears to belong to the transition 
period, before the new art had developed and become indepen- 
dent of classic tradition. The capitals of the pilasters are 
Corinthian, and their foliage consists of the late Roman acanthus 
mollis. In the working of these capitals occurs a remarkable 
detail. The part of the acanthus leaf that falls over is cut not 
as the acanthus mollis, but like the variety called spinosus. ‘This 
form of the acanthus became general in the time of Theodosius 
IL, in a new capital of composite type, which then became 
common and was popular for a whole century. This capital 
consisted of eight leaves of acanthus spinosus in two rows, and 
instead of the antique egg and dart pattern we find a row of 
upstanding five-cornered leaves, the whole being graceful in 
form and execution. Sometimes eagles take the place of 
volutes, 

The age of Theodosius had not entirely broken with ancient 
tradition, but did much to hasten the rupture by the introduc- 
tion of the impost block, which may be described as merely a 
stilt to join the arch and capital, a problem that arose when 
the horizontal structure was abandoned and the arch adopted. 

In the age of Justinian we find in the funnel shaped capital 
a complete abandonment of ancient tradition. Professor 
Strzygowski-was of opinion that it was probably used for the 
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first time in the cistern of the Basilica of Illus (which he 
identifies with Bin bir dirék) built in A.D, 528. This theory 
seemed to be threatened by the discovery of a mosaic inscrip- 
tion in the Church of Santa Sophia at Salonica, where the 
impost capital occurs. The date in the inscription is mutilated, 
and was interpreted by the discoverer M. Papageorgiu as 
A.D. 495. If this interpretation were right the impost capital 
would have been in use thirty years before the construction of 
the cistern in the Basilica of Illus. But this date does not 
agree with the name of the archbishop mentioned in the in- 
scription, and M. Laurent has shown that the date is probably 
A.D. 645. Thus, so far as St. Sophia of Thessalonica is con- 
cerned, Professor Strzygowski may still maintain his view.* 

The importance of Constantinople as an art centre can hardly 
be exaggerated; ideas were plentiful, and the material in 
which they were to find expression lay close at hand. In the 
sixth century, if not earlier, capitals destined to adorn churches 
in many distaut parts of the empire were made in the city on 
the Bosphorus and exported. This has been well shown by 
Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson : + 

‘ We suppose that as white marble had to be bought in any case, the 
custom grew up of obtaining the capitals fully wrought. Importation was, 
of course, a general antique practice in regard to figure sculpture, columns, 


and other objects of marble. Proconnesian marble seems to have been 
the common stone of Constantinople, so that it is used for the columns 





* See the ‘Eorla for Oct. 3 and Nov. 14, 1893. The dating of M. Papa- 
georgiu was urged by Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson against Prof. Strzy- 
gowski, (S. Sophia, page 203, 256). But see the article of M. J. Laurent, 
Sur la date des Eglises S‘t Demétrius et S** Sophie & Thessalonique, Byz. 
Zeitschrift, 1895, Bd. 4, p. 420, sqq. For the identification and architec- 
ture of the Basilica of Illus, see Strzygowski, Die byz. Wasserbehiilter, p. 
215-218. Kraus (Gesch. der Christlichen Kunst), 1., p. 548, remarks that 
we meet the impost capital ‘a hundred years earlier’ in the Basilica 
Severiana of Naples, and in S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. This is 
curious, for the Basilica Severiana dates from the middle of the sixth 
century (see Kraus, ib., p. 303), and S. Apollinare was built in the reign 
of Theodoric. But the Corinthian impost capital of S. Apollinare is quite 
different from the simple impost capital of Justinianean architecture. 


+ S. Sophia, page 255. 
XXX, 
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and capitals of the cisterns. We believe that careful examination of the 
capitals at Ravenna, Parenzo, and other Byzantine centres will show that 
they are in the main of this material. As to design the capitals lying 
about the city, together with those in situ in the churches and cisterns 
furnish a perfect museum of the types with which others dispersed through 
the whole area of the empire agree in the minutest particulars of design 
and workmanship.’ 


But while not denying the immense importance for art of 
the founding of New Rome we are not sure that Professor 
Strzygowski has proved his theory that she took the lead so 
decisively and so entirely dominated art as early as the age of 
Theodosius. Perhaps he may be able to establish his view 
more convincingly when he publishes the great mass of 
material which he has promised in his series of Byzantinische 
Denkmiler. 

His theory is certainly out of harmony with the established 
historical fact that the spirit which we call Byzantine did not 
come into being until the sixth and seventh centuries. It was 
at this time that Greek became the official language of the 
empire, and Latin fell into disuse.* Since the time of Con- 
stantine the old Roman world was being gradually under- 
mined, but it was not until the seventh century that its 
organisation was completely dissolved, and a new order of 
things prevailed. 

Professor Strzygowski must prove more fully, as Kraus has 
well pointed out, that Constantinople originated, between the 
reigns of Constantine and Justinian, a new style of architec- 
ture and a new set of subjects or series of types in sacred 
pictures. But whether Strzygowski establishes his revolution- 
ary theory or whether he is compelled to modify it, he has un- 
duubtedly done valuable service for the study of Byzantine 
Art. He has inaugurated a new stage of inquiry in this sub- 
ject by collecting a great mass of widely scattered materials, 
and he has brought much masterly knowledge to the task of 
arranging it. The two numbers of the ‘Byzantinische Denk- 
mdler which have already appeared exhibit the application of 





* cp. Finlay, Hist. of Greece, Vol. II., page 2, sqq. 
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a rigid archeological method, and various articles published 
in journals have thrown much light on various problems,* 

Miniature painting has one obvious advantage over other 
branches of art as a field for scientific study. We have always 
external means of dating the pictures by the aid of paleo- 
graphy, which can fix with approximate accuracy the dates of 
the MSS. M. Kondakoy, in his able work on the subject, has 
endeavoured to found on the study of miniatures a theory of 
the development of Byzantine Art in general. He has worked 
out the subject with more material and stricter chronological 
precision than D’Agincourt or Labarte. He divides miniature 
painting into the following periods :— 

(1.) In the early period (fourth and fifth centuries) he places 
the Chronographer of 354, the Iliad of the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, the Vatican Virgil, the fragments of the Vienna 
Genesis, the Cotton Bible, and the Roll of Joshua in the 
Vatican. 

(2.) Golden Age (sixth century). Under this period are 
considered the Dioscorides of Vienna, the Gospels of Rossano 
and of Rabulas, and the Cosmas Indicopleustes of the Vati- 
cau. This period is followed by a decline in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, after which ensues a revival. 

(3.) A second Golden Age from the ninth to the eleventh 
century under the Macedonian Emperors. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the decline begins. 

In the present paper I propose to give an account of some 
miniatures of the first two periods, following closely the expo- 
sition of M. Kondakov. 

(1.) The MS. of the Chronographer of A.D. 354, contains 
illustrations of the Calendar which have been published by 
Strzygowski.f It is a purely antique production ; the grace- 





* I refer especially to a paper on some sculptures in the Imperial Otto- 
man Museum at Constantinople : ‘ Die altbyzantinische Plastik der Bliite- 
zeit,’ in the Byz. Ztschrift, Vol. I., 1892, p. 575, sqq. 

+In the ‘Jahrbuch des kais. deutschen archiologischen Instituts. 1. 
Erganzungsheft,’ 1888. In his account of this MS. M. Kondakov (or his 
French translator) has gone wrong about the sons of Constantine. He 
makes Constantine II. reign till a.p. 361,.and Constantius die in a.p., 350, 


(page 66.) 
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ful and life-like Allegories of the months are saliently Greek. 
January is represented as a young shepherd, February as a 
draped figure veiled like a vestal, March as a shepherd dressed 
in a wolf’s skin. August appears as a nude figure with a fan 
of peacocks’ feathers aud water melons. A young man taking 
up a hare that has been caught in a gin represents October. 
November is personified by a priest of Isis with a goose and 
pomegranates and a serpent on a dish. December is a young 
slave with fur trimmed garment, holding a torch in the night. 

The execution of these designs is purely Greek, and this is 
especially true of the ornamentation. We also notice in the 
oval-shaped face, curled hair, and well formed nose and mouth, 
a modified Greek type which afterwards became the ideal of 
Byzantine Art, and which we observe again in the Cosmas of 
the Vatican. Professor Strzygowski has attempted to discover 
in these pictures the ‘allegorizing subjective spirit of Byzau- 
tinism,’ in accordance with his general theory ; but it seems 
to me that in the first place the allegorical figures are still 
quite within the limits of the antique, and secundly, that it 
would be difficult to prove definite traces of influence from 
Constantinople. 

The illustrations of the Milan Iliad consists chiefly of assem- 
blies of the gods or kings, of the exploits of heroes and battle 
sceves. In tact the pictures in this MS. may be compared to 
Pompeian frescoes of the best period. ‘The execution is good 
but original ideas are lacking. As regards the technique it is 
interesting to notice that gold is never used as in later art, 
but its effect is produced by the use of yellow or light brown. 
The figures are invariably first drawn nude and then draped, 
recalling to us the same treatment in Greek vase paintiug. 

The Vatican Virgil dates most probably from the fifth cen- 
tury, and is of importance in the history of miniature painting, 
as it shows most distinct traces of a new style. Each of the 
miniatures is surrounded by a border, and forms a complete 
picture in itself. Inthe clear and delicate tints of the sky, 
portraying sometimes dawn or sunset, sometimes the starlight, 
we discern the beginning of a new tradition afterwards fully 
developed in the Byzantine school. The red tints so frequent 
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in the sky of miniatures from the tenth to the twelfth century 
are a survival of antique tradition in landscape painting. There 
is no example of a large miniature containing a landscape 
without this peculiarity. ; 

The costumes of the Trojans are the same as those we after- 
wards see worn by the Magi, and the attire of Dido, the Sibyl, 
King Latinus, and even of Aineas and his companions, corres- 
ponds to the dress usually seen at religious ceremonies of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. The tunic of the Cyclops reappears 
as the garment of Abel and of other Old Testament persons. 
The use of gold for high lights in the pictures is essentially 
Byzantine, but the antique tradition, still followed by the 
artists of this MS., did not permit it to be used as freely as in 
later Byzantine work. 

The fragments of the Vienna Genesis form the oldest illus- 
trated Christian MS. extant, and as such, it holds a very 
important place in the history of Christian art. Little regard 
is shown for type or iconography; often, indeed, the text itself 
is not accurately followed. The whole spirit is antique, and 
the pictures are chosen much as they might have been to 
illustrate Homer or Virgil. We find here classic realism, and 
the styles of both the Iliad and the Virgil are combined. 
Most of the miniatures are executed on purple ground. The 
flesh tints are still purely Pompeian, but in many of the details 
we may remark the bright, clear colouring which was a funda- 
mental principle in Byzantine painting. In the arrangement 
of the folds of the drapery of the chiton and the himation iu 
standing figures, can be traced the style that afterwards 
became conventional in Byzantine art. 

The illustratious comprise most of the chief events in the 
narrative of the text. ‘The story of Adam and Eve, the 
Deluge, and the history of Jacob, are all represented, but the 
story of Cain and Abel is omitted. The artist cared little for 
Christian symbolism, and evidently chose the illustrations 
according to his own taste. The survival of antique tradition 
in the pictures of this MS. has often been noticed, but M. 
Kondakov was the first to trace in them that new element 
which is the forerunner of a new style of.art. We may follow 
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him in distinguishing some of the scenes which are purely 
antique, from those which contain suggestions of the Byzan- 
tine manner. 

The scene representing both men and animals leaving the 
ark, and the sacrifice of Noah, is admirable in design and 
execution, and in the best antique style. The journey of 
Abraham’s slave with camels into Mesopotamia is a genre 
picture, also closely following antique tradition. It is an 
interesting detail in this picture that the ornaments on the 
heads of the camels are similar to those worn by Persian 
horses. The meeting of the slave with Rebecca at the well is 
in the manner of the latest period of Greek art on Roman soil. 
The most graceful and beautiful figure in this picture is the 
nymph of the well. Lying on her purple chiton, which she 
has spread on the ground, she listens, leaning on one arm, to 
the sound of the water flowing from her urn. 

A series of miniatures of quite a different character, painted 
on a grey ground, begins with the scene of the arrival of 
Joseph’s brethren in Egypt. The execution of these pictures, 
though careless, still preserves traces of the antique. 

We may now consider a few of the miniatures that show in 
some details a departure from old tradition and are of import- 
ance for Christian iconography. The story of Adam and Eve 
is, on the whole, Byzantine in manner. A female figure in the 
scene of the expulsion personifies either Repentance or Exile, 
an idea purely Greek, and unknown to Roman art. The scene 
of Abraham and Melchizedek is full of Christian symbolism. 
Abraham aud King Chedorlaomer have just dismounted from 
their horses, and are seen in the background of the mountain- 
path, down which the procession slowly winds. Melchizedek 
walks in front carrying bread and wine. The king, clad in a 
blue tunic, red boots, purple chlamys, aud wearing a diadem 
on his head, appears in the complete costume of a Byzantine 
emperor of the fourth century. Melchizedek stands near a 
throne, over which is spread a baldaquin, supported by four 
Corinthian columns, This scene may be compared to a similar 
one in the mosaic of Sta Maria Maggiore at Rome, but the 
treatment is different. In the mosaic Melchizedek is still. on 
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horseback, where he offers the bread and wine to Abraham, 
and thus the symbolic sense of the miniature scene is lacking. 
In the latter we see the iconography of the subject as it pre- 
vailed in the 6th and 7th century.* 

The scene in the life of Jacob, where he takes leave of 
Laban, begins a series of miniatures presenting this peculiarity, 
that the figures are so small as to look like children. The 
purely classic manner is here abandoned. In Jacob’s journey 
we see a picture most carefully executed, which recalls the 
best style of Byzantine enamel. The scene representing 
Joseph’s dream concerning the sun and the moon is quite 
pastoral in style, and another miniature also illustrating the 
story of Joseph contains both Byzantine and antique symbol- 
ism. In this picture Joseph seeks his brethren in a field, and 
is accompanied by an angel, a detail which we feel to be more 
suitable in later Byzantiue painting. But the road in the same 
scene is symbolized in true antique fashion by a large mile- 
stone. In the pictures representing Potiphar’s wife and the 
interpretation of Joseph’s dream we find distinctly Byzantine 
elements. In the former we see the same feminine type which 
was afterwards used in the mosaics of S. Vitalis, to represent 
the Empress Theodora, aud the second miniature presents an 
exact picture of Byzantine ceremonial. 

The Cotton Bible, in the British Museum, is an early MS. of 
the fifth or sixth century, of which unhappily only a part has 
escaped from a fire of the last century. The illustrations 
bear a closer resemblance to the Byzantine style, more gold is 
used than in the Vienna Genesis, and the costumes throughout 
the paintings are entirely Byzantine in their effect. In com- 
position and technical perfection the miniatures of these MSS. 
greatly excel the contemporary mosaics of Santa Maria 
Maggiore at Rome. In the mosaic pictures are to be found 
the faults of Roman art in its decadence, and are poor in style 





* There is a symbolic representation of the Eucharist in the mosaic in 
the Tribune of S. Vitalis at Ravenna, where Abel and Melchizedek are 
shown officiating at the altar. In a mosaic in 8. Apollinaris, also at 
Ravenna, we see Melchizedek officiating as High Priest, while Abel sacri- 
fices a lamb, and Abraham leads Isaac to the altar. 
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and execution. They lack the dramatic character of the 
wiviature scenes, and exhibit instead an unrefined realism. 

M. Kondakov is of opinion that the Joshua Roll of the 
Vatican is most certainly an original MS. dating from the fifth 
or sixth century, and that many of the inscriptions both above 
and below the miniatures are of a much later date than the 
Roll itself. Several writers consider the illustrations to be 
copies of earlier models, but Kraus thinks that these pictures 
hold an intermediate place between the Vienna Genesis and 
the Cotton Bible. The composition of the miniature pictures 
is good, but the scenes are monotonous and conventional. 
There are two Greek male types that deserve notice, and 
some of the female faces are well drawn. M. Kondakov calls 
attention to a type of head which afterwards became common 
in Byzantine art, and whose chief peculiarity is a certain 
heaviness in the upper part of the face. 

The most interesting illustrations in this MS. are the per- 
sonifications of towns, mountains, and rivers, which approach 
in style the best models of antiquity. The river Jordan, first 
of this series, is represented as a graceful classic figure, clothed 
in a purple garment, leaning on an urn placed bebind her, and 
holding a branch of a tree in her hand. The town of Jericho 
appears as a seated female figure wearing a civic crown, and 
the same figure is shewn after the fall of the city, in despair 
letting drop the Horn of Abundance. 

The Vienna MS. of Dioscorides was executed for Juliana, a 
lady of the great Anician house, and daughter of the Emperor 
Olybrius. As she died in A.D. 527, at Constantinople, the date 
of the MS. is approximately fixed to the end of the fifth cen- 
tury or the beginning of the sixth ; and there is some plausi- 
bility in the assumption that it was written and illustrated at 
Constantinople. The illustrations consist of five large minia- 
tures and of brilliantly coloured vignettes of birds, plants, and 
animals. The drawing and composition are not so good as 
the colouring. In the frontispiece we see a peacock, an antique 
symbol of immortality, and the changes of the seasons, an ex- 
ample of Christian art adopting pagan emblems. The five 
large miniatures contain the following scenes: (1). Seven 
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physicians, among whom are Chiron the Centaur and Machaon, 
discuss their art in an animated and dramatic conversation. 
(2). The next miniature represents seven other physicians in 
very nearly the same attitude. Galen disputes with the 
‘Cilician Dioscorides; Nikandros plays with a serpent. Both 
these pictures are painted on a gold ground, and seem to be 
reproductions of an antique model.* (3). The third scene 
portrays Dioscorides seated clothed in a blue garment hold- 
ing a rollin one hand, while a woman persouifying Heuresis 
or scientific discovery, offers him a root of mandragora. This 
beautiful figure who wears a sleeveless tunic and a purple 
himation, though directly borrowed from Greek antiquity, be- 
came the ordinary type for such personifications in Byzantine 
art. A dog dying from the effects of the mandragora is 
stretched at the feet of Dioscorides. (4). The fourth picture 
represents Dioscorides and an artist drawing and painting the 
root of mandragora, which is offered to them by the same 
figure, who wears a long-sleeved chiton and a pearl collar and 
diadem. This scene is placed in the interior of a portico with 
Corinthian columus and shell-shaped roof. (5). The fifth 
medallion contains the portrait of Juliana, the lady for whom 
the MS. was executed. She is brilliantly clothed, and her 
gold throne is supported by eagles) Her face reminds us 
again of the Empress Theodora. She receives a book from a 
winged genius, and a figure clothed in white, representing the 
Charm of the Arts (ctxaporia rexvav), kneels before her throne. 
Two figures, classic in form, stand beside Juliana, personifying 
Prudence and Magnanimity (¢pévyes and weyadoyuxla), The 
miniature is surrounded by charming little scenes of genii at 
work at various crafts. The red border which we find in all 
the ancient miniatures encircles this picture, and it survived to 
a late period of Byzantine art. 

I have placed this famous MS. in the same group as the 
Vienna Genesis, and the other early MSS. already described, 
although M. Kondakov places it first amongst those which he 





* A mosaic from the Therma of Caracalla represents the same scene, and 
possesses the same characteristics as the miniature paintings. 
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assigns to the Golden Age of Byzantine art. But here M. 
Kondakov perplexes us by making what appear to be incon- 
sistent statements. Although he groups it as a distinctly 
Byzantine work, he tells us that, notwithstanding its beauty, 
it can give no idea of the Christian art of that period, owing to 
the choice of its subjects, and that it presents more analogy 
with diptychs and ancient mosaics The inference is that it 
ought to be placed in the earlier group. No doubt M. Konda- 
kov has discovered some Byzantine features in the costumes 
and ornamentation of these pictures, but then he has also 
found such features, if in a less marked degree, in the Vienna 
Genesis, the Cotton Bible, and the Joshua Roll. The fact is 
that we see in all these MSS. the beginnings, but only the 
beginnings, of a new art which had not yet taken its definite 
form and shape, or asserted an existence independent of the 
antique. 

The Russian critic has pointed out that a certain lyric note 
distinguishes the scenes depicted in these earlier miniatures, 
and he justly brings it into connection with the lyricism that 
inspires the Greek romances of the period. It seems to me that 
this idea may be further developed. The same spirit which 
illustrated the Vatican Virgil and the Iliad inspired the Ethio- 
pian tale of Heliodorus, the Pastoral of Longus, the Leucippe 
and Clitophon of Achilles Tatius. By reading these romances, 
one is enabled to gain a clearer understanding of the ideas 
that influenced contemporary artists in the composition of their 
pictures. Take the following idyllic passage in ‘ Daphnis and 
Chloe ” :— 

‘It was the beginning of spring, and all the flowers were in bloom, the 
blossoms in the oak copses, those in the meadows, and all the mountain 
flowers. There was heard already the murmuring of bees, the music of 
singing birds, and the new born flocks gambolled. Lambs were skipping 
on the mountains, bees were buzzing in the meadows, and birds were sing- 
ing their fill in the thickets. Such spring gladness possessed all things 
that young and tender children imitated the things they heard and saw. 
Hearing the birds singing they sang, seeing the lambs skipping they leapt 
lightly, and mimicking the bees, they gathered flowers. Some they cast 
into their laps, and of others they wove garlands, offering them to the 
nymphs. And they were together in all they did, and fed their flocks 
near to one another. Often Daphnis would gather in the sheep that had 
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wandered away, sometimes Chloe would drive down the bolder of the goats 
from the crags, and anon one of them watched both the flocks while the 
other was busy with a toy. And their toys were pastoral, and such as 
children love. She having gathered asphodels from the marsh, wove a 
locust-net, and busied with it, neglected her flocks ; but he, having cut 
fine reeds, and having pierced the joints of the tubes and fastened them to 
one another with soft wax, practised piping until nightfall. And some- 
times they shared milk and wine, and put in a common stock the food they 
brought from home. Sooner would one have seen the sheep and the goats 
parted than Chloe and Daphnis from one another.’ * 

But we are not only able to illustrate from literature the 
idyllic pagan atmosphere with which these early miniatures 
are invested ; we can even point to an illustration of that appli- 
cation of ancient art to Biblical subjects which is a character- 
istic of the Vienna Genesis. 

Nonnus of Panopolis was a Pagan in his youth. He wrote 
a long poem on the adventures of the god Dionysus. He was 
afterwards converted to the Christian faith, and, pressing his 
poetic talent iuto the service of his new religion, wrote a 
paraphrase in verse of the Gospel of John. But he could not 
change his style as lightly as his creed, and it is with a sense 
ot wonder that we follow the narrative of the Evangelist 
through rolling hexameters, laden with Pagan imagery, and 
hear the words of Christ through the mouth of his Dionysiac 
interpreter. The whole Homeric store of epithet and metaphor 
is used to adorn the gospel story. I may take the episode of 
the miracle of Christ walking on the sea as au example of this 
curious poem which is so little known :— 

‘ Now when the shadowy cone of approaching darkness climbed up the 
sky, the disciples hastened to the shore lying opposite to them, and having 
leapt upon the ship—racing chariot of the sea—they set sail towards the 
land that lay over against them that they might reach Capernaum. But 
black-veiled darkness, newly arisen, enveloped the land, and she girt about 
her a many coloured tunic, and her raiment flashed star-inwrought. And 
to his disciples longing for him Christ did not yet come. Now the storm 
rushed on fast and lashed the stream of the sea, so that it rose in curving 
billows and towered against the sky, and the rowers with long oars smote 
the water, ravaged by contrary winds. And having sailed by sea-measure 
nigh on thirty stadia, they looked and saw Christ walking on the water, 





*1., 9, p. 245, ed. Hercher. 
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nor were the feet wet of this swift traveller of the trodden sea. And they 
cried out in fear. But he spake softly to them and said, ‘‘ Fear not ye, 
but let the winds fear, for I am Christ, and a swift-kneed wayfarer of the 
deep.” And they were eager to take him into the ship, which was then 
in the midst of the sea. And lo! they were in safe anchorage ; for, moved 
by divine impulsion, the ship had sped like a winged thought to commune 
with the far-off harbours, carried without winds and without oars. Now 
the dawn shining on high purpled the neighbouring rock of Tiberias, and 
cleft the shadowless darkness, so that the multitude that was standing 
beyond the sea on the fair, pebble-strewn shore, noticed that beside the 
sacred lake, on the wet, storm-lashed beach, no vessels lay side by side, 
nor sister ships, but only one ship, still unlaunched ; and that Christ had 
not sailed in the same ship with his god-like companions, but the disciples 
had set forth alone to the opposite side. And the people took ships from 
the Tiberiad beaches, and sped over the sea, and came near unto the place 
where a countless multitude had, on a grassy table, eaten the miraculous 
bread, which the ambrosial hand of Christ brake—giving thanks to the 
all-ruling Father. And not having found Christ, the life-giving Lord, nor 
his disciples, they took other ships, and whitened the sea with foam- 
tressed oars, making for Capernaum.”* 


II. The fragment of the Greek Gospel found in 1879 at 
Rossano, in Calabria, may be placed in the Golden Age of 
Byzantine art. The first pages of the MS. are divided in two 
portions, the upper containing scenes from the life of Christ, 
while in the lower part we see four figures representing the 
prophets, and texts in silver letters. This MS. also contains 
the title-page of the Gospel of S. Mark. There are fifteen 
historical scenes, and forty figures of the prophets. Palaeo- 
graphic evidence proves the MS. to belong to the sixth 
century, but the exact date has not been determined. ‘There 
are three types employed for the figures of the prophets, and 
both the Latin and Greek signs of benediction are represented. 
These are original in composition, and find no prototype 
either in the art of the catacombs or in contemporary 
mosaics. 

The fifteen historical subjects are as follows: Entry into 
Jerusalem,f Purification of the Temple, Parable of the Wise 





* Chap. 6, 1. 62, p. 65, ed. Scheindler. 
+M. Kondakov compares this scene with a mosaic in the Palatine chapel 
at Palermo. , 
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and Foolish Virgins, The Last Supper, * The Washing of the 
Disciples’ Feet, Distribution of the Bread, of the Wine, Christ 
on the Mount of Olives, The Blind Man Cured, The Good 
Samaritan, f Christ before Pilate, The Death of Judas, The 
Jews before Pilate, Christ and Barabbas. 

The frontispiece of this work contains in a circle the por- 
traits of the four Evangelists. The title page of the Gospel 
of S. Mark represents the Evangelist seated on a marble chair 
under a large portico with blue columns writing the first words 
of his Gospel on a roll. A veiled female figure with a Nimbus 
appears to dictate tv the writer, and probably personifies 
Heuresis, or Phronesiss M. Kondakov draws a comparison 
between this figure and the ‘ Exile’ of the Vienna Genesis 
and the figure of ‘ Melody’ in the Paris Psalter. These minia- 
tures, which are independent in composition, resemble some 
productions of later Greek Art. There is an absence of sym- 
bolism, and, instead, a very distinct historical spirit. M. Kon- 
dakov considers the type of Christ which appears in the Ros- 
sano MS. to hold an intermediate position between that of S. 
Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, and of SS. Cosmas and Damian 
at Rome. It is probable that the MS. was written in Lower 
Egypt, perhaps at Alexandria, where calligraphy among other 
arts was much cultivated. The local authorities of Rossano 
are unfortunately such jealous and punctilious guardians of 
this treasure that they canuot be persuaded to allow the minia- 
tures to be photographed. 

The Syriac Gospel of a.D. 586, written and illuminated by 
the monk Rabulas, deserves special attention as the only MS. 
of this period that bears an exact date. It was executed in a 
convent of Mesopotamia, and in style it appears to belong 
partly to the preceding period. M. Kondakov gives the fol- 
lowing description of the technique of the illustrations :— 





* This picture, with the figures reclining at either end, and the group 
massed in the centre, reminds us forcibly of the arrangement of the Pedi- 
ment sculptures of a Greek temple. 

¢ In this scene Christ himself performs the office of the Good Samaritan, 
and an angel offers him a golden cup. 
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‘ The technical process is that of the decadence of antique art; it can be 
most closely compared to the method employed in the last miniatures of 
the Vienna Genesis. To make the shadows more distinct the artist often 
nses black outlines ; he employs the same method to frame a figure already 
coloured, differing in this respect from the miniaturists of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, who coloured their figures when they had first drawn 
the black outline. These outlines are also used in whole groups when the 
artist wishes to separate one figure from another, or when, for lack of 
lighter tints, he has to distinguish several adjacent dark colours. The 
colouring is not composite and lacks form. We must remark here a feature 
peculiar to the Syrian East, namely, the predominance of red in all details, 
such as the garments of angels, the costumes of saints, and in sunrise and 
sunset. The high lights are numerous, and sometimes exaggerated in 
Byzantine fashion. In spite of a large number of features that recall an- 
tique work, the MS., as a whole, belongs in technique, choice of types and 
composition, to Byzantine Art.’ 

It is remarkable that in this MS. a double type is used in re- 
presentations of Christ. In the large miniatures it is the com- 
mon type of primitive Christian art, slightly modified ; in the 
smaller vignettes, which illustrate the Gospel narrative, we 
see a beardless youth with curling fair hair. The youthful 
type of Christ of Primitive Christian Art disappears iu the 
fourth century, and was replaced by a more virile bearded 
type, of which we see examples in the mosaics of St. Puden- 
tiana at Rome, ini St. John Lateran, St. Paul fuori le mura, 
and in the central nave of S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. 
The true Byzantine type is clearly shown in the Cosmas 
Indicopleustes of the Vatican and in the mosaics of St. 
Sophia. Of the seven large miniatures, two appear to make a 
frontispiece, and the others illustrate the principal scenes of 
the Gospel, Unfortunately the order in which these scenes 
were originally placed cannot be restored. The first large 
miniature seems to represent the descent of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a circle. There is, however, some difficulty in in- 
terpreting it, and M. Kondakov is not quite consistent with 
himself. In one place (p. 126), he questions the correctness 
of this identification on the ground that the same subject is 
depicted in another miniature towards the end of the MS. 
But when he comes to speak of this miniature (p. 132) he 
says: ‘ Here we are evidently in the presence of the Apostles 
conversing before the descent of the Holy Spirit; it is a scene 
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corresponding to the descent itself in the first miniature.” 
Thus he apparently accepts the interpretation which he pre- 
viously questioned. 

In the first miniature all the persons are standing and the 
action passes out of doors. This does not agree with the 
Gospel narrative nor with the other miniature. In any case, 
even if both pictures represent Pentecostal scenes, they can 
have no direct connexiou, The frontispiece represents Christ 
seated on a throne placed under a portico. Both the 
throne and the porch are Byzantine and the latter is orna- 
mented by a cross and is surrounded by plants—perhaps 
a symbol of paradise. Four persons approach the throne 
holding the Gospel; it has been suggested that the third 
of these figures represents the monk Rabulas himself. We 
see in this picture the youthful type of Christ. The second 
picture is the scene of the Ascension, of which we find the 
prototype on the gate of Santa Sabina; and it is treated 
in the style of the diptychs. The miniature of the Syrian 
MS. shows us a rocky landscape ; beyond, the figure of Christ 
surrounded by a halo of light is ascending to heaven. At 
either side two archangels press forward holding the scarlet 
and gold crown of the martyrs. The darkened sky is covered 
with clouds; the sun and moon have buman faces, In the 
lower part of the miniature is a group, in the centre of which 
stands the Virgin with outstretched arms. On either side of 
her are archangels conversing with the apostles, amongst 
whom we recoguise St. Paul, and also St. Peter, holding a 
cross as in the earliest mosaics. This picture resembles the 
apocalyptic compositions of the ancient mosaics of Rome and 
Ravenna. The fourth miniature contains the scene of the 
Crucifixion. The oldest representations of the subject are on the 
wooden door of Santa Sabina, aud an ivory tablet in London, 
both of which almost certainly belong to the fifth century.* 





*M. Kondakov seems to have fallen here into three errors. 1. He 
states that the earliest Crucifixion is on the oil flask of Monza. But on 
the oil flask of Monza the crucifixion of Christ is not represented ; but his 
empty cross stands between the two crucified robbers ; and his head ap- 
pears above in the heaven. 2. The crucifixions of Santa Sabina and the 
ivory tablets are earlier than the oil flask of Monza. 3. M. Kondakov 
attributes the ivory tablet to the Vatican. 
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In the miniature of the MS. of Rabulas, Christ is clothed in a 
long garment, an iconographic detail which accords with the 
ecclesiastical discipline of the period. On the bas relief of 
Santa Sabina and on the ivory tablet the figure of Christ is 
nude according to the Roman usage. At the right of the 
cross stand the Virgin and St. John weeping, at the left three 
women. Below three soldiers cast lots for the vesture. Kon- 
dakov notes the following iconographic details. In the sky 
on either side of the cross are shown the sun and the moon, 
four nails fasten the bodies of Christ and of the two thieves to 
the cross; and, as in tenth century miniatures, two mountains 
appear in the landscape. The fifth picture, the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, is executed in the Byzantine manner. The 
tomb is represented as an antique mausoleum adorned by 
Ionic columns; a ray of light dazzles the soldiers who take 
flight; an angel announces the event to two women, one of 
whom holds an alabaster jar and the other a vessel of incense, 
and at one side of the picture the risen Christ shows himself 
to two women ina garden. In the red sky float purple clouds. 
The Rabulas MS. contains parallel passages from the Gospels 
(known as the Canons of Eusebius) which are enclosed in two 
arches supported by columns, Above are decorations of 
flowers and birds, such as are frequently represented on dip- 
tychs and mosaics. We are reminded of the symbolic doves 
often represented on diptychs and mosaics, and which we see 
on the tomb of Galla Placidia at Ravenna, or under the scene 
of the Last Supper in the Rossano MS. 

Vignettes representing scenes from the Gospel are placed on 
each side of the arcades enclosing the Canons; for example, 
the Entry into Jerusalem, Christ before Pilate, the Healing of 
Malchus, the Death of Judas. M. Kondakov says that the 
Last Supper in this MS. is the oldest picture of the subject. 
and is found later on the imperial Dalmatica at Rome. But it 
is probable that the Rossano MS. is earlier than the Rabulas, 
and it, as we have seen, contains a picture of the Last Supper. 
After this page we find the upper portion of the arcades 
ornamented by portraits of the Patriarchs and Prophets. The 
composition, attitude, and drapery are distinctly and purely 
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antique. The colouring resembles that of the Ravenna mosaics. 
These figures in the monumental mosaic style hold rolls in 
their hands, not books, as we see later in the Cosmas. Jonas 
is lying under a fig tree; Joshua, son of Nun, in the guise of 
a Roman soldier, stays the sun and the moon; Aaron holds 
the rod that budded. The colouring of the garments is Byzan- 
tine, but there are also red and green draperies which recall 
the style of Roman painting. 

The last large miniature represents eleven figures seated on 
a triclinium, M. Kondakov suggests the apostles gathered to- 
gether before the descent of the Holy Ghost. We see Peter, 
and Joseph, and even Matthias, but lately admitted among the 
apostolic band. The only point this scene possesses in common 
with the later pictures of the same subject is the circumstance 
of the apostles being seated in a semi-circle. Nor does this 
picture in any way resemble the solemn assemblies of the 
apostles which recall Ecumenical Councils. The mysterious 
door and sombre vault which we see in ninth and tenth cen- 
tury illustrations, and which gave rise to much obscure sym- 
bolism, M. Kondakov ingeniously explains as the centre of the 
triclinium, transformed by a clumsy copyist into a subterranean 
vault. The miniatures of the MS. of Cosmas Indicopleustes 
are, with the exception of some of the Ravenna mosaics, the 
best exponent of Byzantine pictorial art in the time of Jus- 
tinian. The style and execution are vigorous, the colouring 
brilliant and delicate, the light and shade admirably arranged, 
the whole forming a masterpiece of great beauty. The figures 
are antique in design and wear the placid expression of classic 
art, with the one exception of the figure of Melchizedek, 
which is of a very decided Byzantine type, the body being 
thin, the face triangular in shape, and the eyes small. It re- 
sembles closely the picture of Justinian in the mosaic of St. 
Vitalis at Ravenna. The style of the illustrations is monu- 
mental. We only find two or three dramatic scenes amongst 
them, and these follow the tradition of primitive Christian art. 
In the Cosmas MS. we can trace the new art in the choice of 
subjects, and we notice the cosmographical emblems of the 
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universe, for example, of the sunrise, and sunset, of the king- 
dom of Heaven, of Ethiopia. 

The second part of the work of Cosmas contains a history of 
Christianity up to the time of St. Stephen. It is illustrated by 
miniatures depicting religious subjects. The Sacred History 
begius with the portraits of the Patriarchs, each of which has 
a legend written underneath. 

The first Biblical figure is that of Abel, symbolizing the 
Good Shepherd. Byzantine iconography would not permit of 
Christ being directly represented as a shepherd, but the 
youthful figure of Abel, his head surrounded by a nimbus, and 
his flock beside him, provided an analogous type, and in later 
art Abel bore the surname of ‘the Good Shepherd.’ Then 
follows the figure of Enoch, a type of the Resurrection. This 
picture shows close affinity to the antique, the gesture, attitude, 
and expression remind us of Greek work. Close by, the figure 
of a young man seated on a sarcophagus personifies death. 
Noah is represented by a type both venerable and benevolent, 
presenting a strong contrast to the gloomy and harsh figure 
which we see in later Byzantine iconography. Melchizedek 
is represented in the attitude of prayer, both hands being 
raised to heaven ; the figure is dry and stiff, and the general 
expression and costume are those of a Byzantine emperor. 
Abraham is represented in the scene of the sacrifice of Isaac. 
The Patriarch Isaac is depicted as a very young man, and 
this picture according to the text symbolizes the Resurrection. 
The figure of Moses resembles the pictures of the Good 
Shepherd, at one side of the miniature is the Burning Bush, 
symbol ot Christ himself, and here represented by a vase filled 
with fire.* David is pictured surrounded by choirs, and 
‘orchesis,’ the spirit of dancing, appears in the shape of two 
dancing girls of the old pagan type, with short sleeveless 
tunics and scarves floating above their heads. 

The figures of the prophets exhibit a union of the antique 
and of the Byzantine spirit. That youthful beauty, which is 





* M. Kondakov suggests that the Greek word * Sdros (bush) was con- 
fused with the Hebrew word 6 Béros (a liquid measure). : 
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the ideal of the art of Greece and Rome, is still there, but it 
has been rendered hard and solemn by the dogmatism of Byzan- 
tium. Two very remarkable pictures in this MS. represent the 
Consecration of Isaiah and the Vision of Ezekiel. In the 
former scene, we see the prophet kneeling, while an angel 
places burning coals in his mouth. Underneath is the Christ 
enthroned and surrounded by cherubim. The latter scene is 
an example of the lyric treatment which we have mentioned 
above. The aureole of Christ consists of four circles, of which 
the outer one is «dos rvpés (fire), and the inner circles represent 
eldos Aéxrpov (amber), eldos camrgelpov (sapphire), and cldos rotérov év r7 
vepéry (the archer in the cloud). A blue band under the feet 
of Christ represents ¢ldos crepeduaros (the firmament), and the four 
cherubim. The large miniature which represents Daniel in 
the lion’s den has points of similarity with the treatment on 
sarcophagi and diptychs of the same subject. 

Amongst the designs from the New Testament, we may 
especially mention one of great iconographic importance. 
This picture contains a large number of persons mentioned in 
the gospel, and the style and attitude of the figures remind us 
of mosaic. John the Baptist is seen in the centre, and on the 
one hand are Christ and the Virgin, on the other Zacharias 
and Elizabeth. Portraits of Simeon and St. Anne are among 
the medallions at the top of the page. Next in order in the 
MS. come figures of the four Evangelists, followed by scenes 
representing the Conversion of St. Paul and the Stoning of 
Stephen. The final scene in the Cosmas seems to include the 
Last Judgment as well as the Resurrection. In the figures 
we see types of classic beauty, and the composition of the 
picture is admirable. The groups are arranged in various 
stages; the lowest representing persons emerging from the 
ground, with the inscription «arax#é0 (those under the earth). 
The middle stage bears the inscription 4@pwra értyeo (those on 
the earth); and the upper ranks are described as 4yycAx 
érovpdvc (angels in the heaven). In the upper portion of the 
picture Christ is represented in the blue sky. The manner in 
which the sun is represented, either rising, setting, or in 
eclipse, is purely antique. 
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Having examined in detail, under M. Kondakov’s guidance, 
this series of early miniature paintings, we may now consider 
how far Professor Stryzgowski’s general theory is capable of 
application to this branch of Byzantine art. We have seen 
that the MSS. naturally fall into two groups, which we may 
briefly distinguish as antique and Byzantine. The former 
group, in which art is still linked to ancient tradition, may be 
further divided, according as the subject is Pagan or Christian. 
The second group represents the first period of a new and dis- 
tinctively Christian, art. It contains echoes of the antique, © 
just as the first group has anticipations of the Byzantine. But 
here we have used the word Byzantine in a wide sense, without 
intending to imply a closer connection with Byzantium than 
with other parts of the empire. And this brings us to Professor 
Stryzgowski’s theory. If that theory is true, the name By- 
zantine would be applicable in its strictest sense both to the 
first and to the second group of miniatures. But there seems 
to be no proof of influence emanating from Constantinople on 
the development of this branch of art. No MS. of either group 
can be proved to have been executed at Constantinople, but 
it is probable that one MS. of the first group, namely, the 
Dioscorides, was executed there. On the other hand there is 
some evidence to prove that all the MSS. of the second group 
were executed elsewhere. The illuminated Gospel found in 
1879 at Rossano in Calabria was most probably written and 
illustrated at Alexandria, or in Lower Egypt. The Syrian 
Gospel written by the monk Rabulas in 586 was executed in 
the convent of Zagba in Mesopotamia. The Cosmas is also 
considered to have been a work of Alexandrian artists; Cos- 
mas himself belonged to Alexandria. It remains to be seen 
how far Professor Strzygowski may succeed in proving the 
dominant influence of Constantinople on art in general during 
the period from Constantine to Justinian. Provisionally we 
may say that he seems to have established his view in 
regard to the architectural treatment of the capital, which was 
certainly a distinctive feature of the new school of art. But 
for the influence of Constantinople in this case we have a 
reason in the abundance of material from the marble quarries 
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of Proconnesus. As I have said above, Professor Strzygowski 
has yet to show that Constantinople originated any of the 
new types of sacred pictures which we see fully developed 
in the miniatures of the sixth century. And in the MSS. 
that we have examined we find no evidence that this was the 
case. 

JANE Bury. 





Art. V.—GEORGE THOMSON, THE FRIEND OF 
BURNS. 


‘AF USICAL Thomson (memorable, more so than venerable, 

as the publisher of Burns’s songs): him I saw one 
evening sitting in the Reading-room; a clean-brushed com- 
monplace old gentleman in scratch-wig; whom we spoke a 
few words to, and took a good look of.’ Such is Carlyle’s 
reterence to George Thomson, speaking of his own visits to 
Edward Irving at Annan, somewhere about the year 1821. 
To any one who did not know the circumstances of the case, 
there would be something misleading in the description of 
Thomson as ‘the’ publisher of Burns’s songs; for Burns’s 
songs were being published before Thomson had anything to 
do with the poet, and Thomson’s collection contained, after 
all, but a very small proportion of the lyrics which make up 
the Burns total in that department of verse. But Thomson 
has been rather unfortunate in the matter of designations. In 
Mr. W. K. Leask’s recent monograph on Boswell he is referred 
to as ‘the composer’ (it is Mr. Leask who buries John Knox 
in St. Andrews!) while in Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music he figures as ‘the music-publisher of Edinburgh.’ In 
the strict sense of the terms, he was neither composer nur 
music-publisher: he was an enthusiastic amateur musician, 
whose hobby was the collection and preservation of national 
music and song; and it was for this, as well as for the con- 
nection with Burns to which it led, that he desired and ex- 
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pected to be remembered. Having recently had his corres- 
pondence placed in my hands for editing with a view to 
publication, I propose in this article to revive his memory and 
to tell some things about him which will probably give a new 
interest to the well known letters of Burns addressed to him. 

Writing to Robert Chambers in 1838, Thomson, then an 
octogenarian, declares that he cannot believe himself to be so 
old as the ‘ information’ regarding the year of his birth would 
make him out to be. Asa matter of fact, he was a couple of 
years older than even his ‘information’ led him to suppose. 
He gives his birth year as 1759, but he was really born on the 
4th of March, 1757, as appears from the local registers. His 
father, Robert Thomson, was then a schoolmaster at Limekilns, 
in Fite; but soon after George was born the family removed 
to Banff. Here, as it appears, the dominie had somewhat of a 
struggle to maintain an increasing family; and after trying 
‘some mercantile means of enlarging his income,’ without suc- 
cess, he, about 1774, resolved upon going to Edinburgh. He 
became a messenger-at-arms in the capital, but I can find 
nothing further regarding him. 

Young Thomson had reached his seventeenth year by 
this time, and had received a fairly good education, first of 
course from his father, and then at the local grammar school. 
He speaks himself of having learned ‘the dead languages’ at 
Banff; and from his correspondence afterwards I find that he 
could read both French and Italian, in which languages Beet- 
hoven and Haydn, notwithstanding that both were Germans, 
wrote their letters to him. In Edinburgh Thomson got into 
the office of a Writer to the Signet ; and in 1780 he was lucky 
enough, through the influence of John Home, the author of 
Douglas, with one of the members, to secure the post of junior 
clerk to the Board of Trustees for the Encouragement of Art 
and Manufactures in Scotland. Not long after, the principal 
clerk died, and Thomson succeeding to his post, remained with 
the Board until his retirement in 1839, after a service of fifty- 
nine years. In his official capacity there is very little of interest 
to tell regarding him, though ove or two circumstances con- 
nected therewith may be brought out in the course of this 
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paper. He seems to have found both his work and his 
superiors entirely to his mind, and no doubt his duties were 
light enough to enable him to give a good deal of office time 
to the subject which so engrossed his attention. When he 
was twenty-five he had entered upon a very happy union with 
Miss Miller, the daughter of a lieutenant in the 50th regiment. 
By this lady he had two sons and four daughters. One of the 
latter, Georgina, became in 1814 the wife of George Hogarth, 
the musical critic and historian, and a daughter of that union, 
Catherine, became, as everybody knows, the wife of Charles 
Dickens. The novelist’s children are thus the great grand- 
children of the old gentleman in the scratch-wig whom Carlyle 
had ‘a good look of’ at Annan. There is a letter of Burns 
written to Thomson in July 1793, in which the poet, speaking 
of the first volume of Thomson’s collection then recently pub- 
lished, says: 

‘ Allow me to congratulate you now as a brother of the quill. You have 
committed your character and fame, which will now be tried for ages to 
come by the illustrious jury of the sons AND DAUGHTERS OF TASTE—all of 
whom poesy can please or music charm. Being a bard of Nature, I have 
some pretensions to second sight; and I am warranted by the spirit to 
foretell and affirm that your great-great-grand-children will hold up your 
volumes and say with honest pride : ‘‘This so much admired selection was 
the work of my ancestor.” ’ 

It would be interesting to know if Burns’s prediction has been 
fulfilled in this particular. Personally, I am somewhat doubt- 
ful! 

I have said that Thomson was an enthusiastic amateur 
musician, and the phrase in his case covers a great deal more 
than it usually does in these greedy utilitarian days. It was 
not his time only that he gave towards the furtherance of the 
art; he gave much of his means for the same cause, aud in 
one case of which I shall have to speak he involved himself in 
a serious pecuniary difficulty simply in order that a talented 
girl might not want for a proper musical training. As a musical 
amateur, his great hobby, apart from his interest in national 
song, was the violin. In his leisure hours he used, as he puts 
it himself, ‘to con over our Scottish melodies and to devour 
the choruses of Handel's oratorios, in which, when performed 
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at St. Cecilia’s Hall, 1 generally took a part. . . . Ihad 
so much delight in singing these matchless choruses and in 
practising the violin quartettes of Pleyel and Haydn that it 
was with joy I hailed the hour when, like the young amateur 
in the good old Scotch song, I could hie me hame to my 
Cremona and enjoy Haydn’s admirable fancies.’ Whether 
Thomson ever possessed a ‘Cremona’ I am unable to say: the 
term is sometimes used in a loose way as merely a synonym 
for violin. But if such an instrument was not among his be- 
longings, it was not because he had made no effort to obtain 
it. In the year 1819 he was trying to sell the copyright of 
certain compositions which Beethoven had written for him, and 
in a letter to Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel, the music publishers 
of Leipzig, he says: 

‘1 have long wished to possess an old violin of the best quality by 

Stradivarius or Joseph Guarnerius. If you have a violin of either master 
of undoubted originality and in good preservation I would give you all the 
MSS. of Beethoven above-mentioned in exchange for the violin.’ 
As the manuscripts ‘above-mentioned’ were valued by Thom- 
son at the low figure of a hundred and twenty-five ducats 
(say £62), it is evident that cremona violins were not then the 
costly things that they are now, when an instrument ‘of un- 
doubted originality and in good preservation’ can seldom be 
procured under £1000. The Leipzig firm, unfortunately, did 
not care to have the Beethoven MSS., and Thomson, for the 
time being at anyrate, had to do without his cremona. From 
one of his letters I see that he sent Hogg a violin as ‘ a small 
return’ for some of the songs the Ettrick Shepherd had written 
for him. 

The St. Cecilia concerts, of which Thomson speaks, were a 
notable institution in the Edinburgh of a hundred years ago 
and earlier. Thomson had a good deal to do with them in his 
time. He calls the undertaking ‘ one of the most interesting 
and liberal musical institutions that ever existed in Scotland, 
or indeed in any country,’ and allowing a little for excusable 
exaggeration, the claim may be admitted. The concerts, to 
quote Chambers, were attended by ‘all the rank, beauty and 
fashion of which Edinburgh could then boast;’ and in addition 
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to the professional performers, ‘ many amateurs of great musi- 
cal skill and enthusiasm, such as Mr. Tytler of Woodhouselee, 
were pleased to exhibit themselves for the amusement of their 
friends, who alone were admitted by ticket.’ In their first 
form the gatherings were known as the ‘Gentlemen’s Concerts,’ 
In Guy Mannering it will be remembered that Scott speaks of 
Counsellor Pleydell as ‘a member of the Gentlemen’s Concert 
in Edinburgh, ‘scraping a little upon the violoncello.’ At 
first the place of meeting was the upper room of St. Mary’s 
Chapel in Niddry’s Wynd; but by the year 1762 the Society 
had so increased in popularity that a hall, named after the 
patron saint of music, was specially built at the foot of the 
Wynd. The structure was designed on the plan of the Grand 
Opera House at Parma, but of course on a smaller scale. Arnot, 
the historian of Edinburgh, says it was excellently adapted 
for music, and had a seating capacity of about five hundred. 
The orchestra, he remarks, is at the upper end ‘ which is hand- 
somely terminated by an elegant organ.’ In its time the 
building would seem to have been given up to some rather 
doubtful doings. Its palmiest days were the days when con- 
vivial knights-errant used to ‘save the ladies’ by toasting 
their idols in a bumper. The deepest drinker ‘ saved his lady,’ 
and Thomson, speaking of the old place in Niddry’s Wynd, 
declares that the bold champion had often considerable diffi- 
culty in ‘saving’ himself from the floor in his efforts to regain 
his seat. 

The concerts of the Society went on until the spring of 
1798, by which time, owing to the attractions of the New 
Town, it was beginning to be felt that Niddry’s Wynd was 
not quite a convenient locale for a concert hall. In addition 
to that, it appears that the building of the South Bridge was 
believed to have done harm to the Society’s hall; for we find 
the Improvement Trustees handing over certain areas adjoin- 
ing the building’ ‘ to the Directors of the said Musical Society, 
as a recompense for their having agreed to the widening of 
Niddry Street, by which the entry to the hall was much hurt.’ 
The Society, at anyrate, was formally wound up in 1801, and 
next year the hall was sold to the Baptists. In 1809 it was 
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purchased by the Grand Lodge of Scotland ; in 1844 by the 
Town Council as Trustees for Dr. Bell’s Trust; and now it is 
occupied as a warehouse. It has, of course, seen a good many 
changes since George Thomson and other grave amateurs of 
his time made music within its walls, but enough of the original 
remains to show how admirably the place was adapted for 
concert purposes. 

It was in Niddry’s Wynd that Thomson got his first incen- 
tive towards making a collection of national song. On this 
point it will perhaps be best to quote himself. He says: 

* At the St. Cecilia concerts I heard Scottish songs sung in a style of ex- 
cellence far surpassing any idea which I had previously had of their 
beauty, and that too from Italians, Signor Teuducci the one and Signora 
Domenica Corri the other. Teuducci’s “I'll never leave thee,” and 
‘* Braes o’ Ballenden,” and the Signora’s ‘‘ Ewe-Bughts, Marion,” and 
** Waly, waly,” so delighted every hearer that in the most crowded room 
not a whisper was to be heard, so entirely did they rivet the attention and 
admiration of the audience. Teuducci’s singing was full of passion, feel- 
ing and taste, and what we hear very rarely from singers, his articulation 
of the words was no less perfect than his expression of the music. It was 
in consequence of my hearing him and Signora Corri sing a number of our 
songs so charmingly that I conceived the idea of collecting all our best 
melodies and songs, and of obtaining accompaniments to them worthy of 
their merit.’ 

It is certainly not a little curious that the beauty of Scottish 
song should been first revealed to Thomson by a couple of 
Italians; but the musical Edinburgh of his day, as indeed it 
has always been to some extent, was dominated mainly by 
foreigners. There was Christoff Schetky, the principal ’celloist 
of the St. Cecilia Society ; there was Pietro Urbani, of whom 
more by and bye; there were various members of the Corri 
family ; there were Teuducci and others—all continental artists, 
and all more or less intimately associated with the music of 
the capital; while only the Gows and Stephen Clarke and 
such like had a footing as representing the native element in 
art. Teuducci was very fond of singing Scots songs, and 
there is a unity of testimony to the fact that he sang them 
uncommonly well. He came to Edinburgh to take part in the 
St. Cecilia concerts in 1768, and he appeared regularly before 
the Society for some time after. All the time he was giving 
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lessons in singing; and one of his pupils, it is interesting to 
note, was the Alexander Campbell who so miserably failed 
to teach psalmody to Sir Walter Scott, owing to the ‘ incurable 
defects’ of the novelist’s ear. 

The Corris were rather a numerous and confusing family, 
but the one with whom Thomson had specially to do was 
Natale Corri, a brother of the more famous Domenico, whose 
wife had charmed him by her singing at the St. Cecilia con- 
certs. Natale Corri was for many years a singing master of 
reputation in Edinburgh; and Thomson, as it appears, had 
become security for him to the Royal Bank for a sum of £363. 
In 1821 Thomson writes to the Directors of the Bank regret- 
ting that ‘ we find it impossible to pay this debt at present, or 
in any other than by instalments.’ Corri and Thomson divided 
the sum in three bills, payable at twelve, twenty-four, and 
thirty-six months; but in the end Thomson had to meet the 
whole amount. Corri died soon after the bills were drawn, and 
his daughter, Frances, who had subscribed them jointly with 
her father, now became the object of Thomson’s anxious at- 
tention. In a letter he addressed to her at Florence in March, 
1824, he reminds her that she had accepted bills to him for 
£200, ‘ being one half of the sum which I am now paying for 
your late father to the Royal Bank here, by instalments of 
£60 a year out of my very limited income.’ He goes on to 
say that the lady’s father had declared to him that ‘the whole 
sum which | am now obliged to pay was laid out by him for 
your education in London, and that you had assured him in 
the strongest terms that you would not permit me to bea 
loser. . . . You may easily conceive how hard it bears 
upon me and my family out of a salary of £300 to carry £15 
every three months to the Bank.’ This letter was sent under 
cover to Mr. Haig of Bemerside, who was then at Florence, 
‘with an earnest request to him to endeavour to get the 
money from her either in whole or in part.’ I have been un- 
able to discover whether Thomson ever succeeded in getting 
the money. Nor does it matter much here: the main reason 
of my bringing the case forward at all is because of its indirect 
bearing upon the pecuniary relations of Burns and Thomson, 
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to be afterwards discussed. Miss Corri ought certainly to 
have been in a position to pay. In this very year when 
Thomson was writing to her at Florence, a musical critic was 
able to declare of her that ‘she promises in a few years to be 
one of the greatest ornaments of the Italian stage ;’ and even 
before that she was thought good enough to be associated 
with the great Catalani in a long professional tour through 
the Continent. But she was in Italy and Thomson was in 
Edinburgh, and in those days it was more difficult recovering 
a debt under the circumstances than it is even now. 

Having got his sense of the worth and beauty of national 
song awakened at the St. Cecilia concerts, Thomson was not 
long in setting to work as a collector and editor. He tells 
how, before doing anything, he examined all the collections 
within his reach, and found them ‘all more or less exception- 
able—a sad mixture of good and evil, the pure and the im- 
pure.’ Generally ‘there were no symphonies to introduce and 
close the airs, and the accompaniments (for the piano or harp- 
sichord only) were meagre and commonplace, while the words 
were in a great many cases such as could not be tolerated or 
sung in good society.’ The collections thus referred to may 
be identified with tolerable certainty, for the number of such 
works up to Thomson’s time was by no means great. The 
earliest published collection of Scottish music was the Orpheus 
Caledonius of William Thomson, and the first volume of that 
work was not issued till 1725, the second following in 1733. 
In the 1725 volume Allan Ramsay published about seventy 
Scottish melodies as a sort of musical appendix to his Téa- 
Table Miscellany. Thomson was an Edinburgh musician who 
in the early years of the century went to London, where he 
acquired some fame asa singer. Burney has a reference to him 
in his well known History of Music. He says: ‘In February 
[1722] there was a benefit concert for Mr. 'Thomson, the first 
editor of a collection of Scots tunes in England. To this col- 
lection, for which there was a very large subscription, may be 
ascribed the subsequent favour of these national melodies 
south of the Tweed.’ 

After Thomson, the next collector of any note was James 
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Oswald, who published several sets of ‘Scots Tunes, and 
finally, in 1759, his Caledonian Pocket Companion. If George 
Thomson went to him for guidance, he was certainly in danger 
of going astray. Oswald had no idea of preserving the airs 
in their original form, but ‘decked them out with embellish- 
ments in order to display the skill of the singer.’ Moreover, 
with the view no doubt of giving additional celebrity to cer- 
tain melodies in his collection, he passed them off as the com- 
position of the luckless David Rizzio, who was just enough of 
a musician to give a plausible appearance to the trick. 
Oswald’s impositions in this way are pointedly referred to in a 
poetical epistle addressed to him in the Scots Magazine for 
October, 1741. Scott evidently knew of them, as witness the 
following from The Fair Maid of Perth: ‘It’s no a Scotch tune, 
but it passes fur ane: Oswald made it himsell, I reckon—he 
has cheated mony ane, but he canna cheat Wandering Willie.’ 
Oswald was originally a teacher of music, first in Dunfermline, 
and then in Edinburgh. About 1741 he settled as a music 
publisher in London, where he obtained the distinction of 
‘chamber composer’ to George III. 

The collections of Pietro Urbani and William Napier came 
quite close to George Thomson’s venture in the matter of date. 
Urbani’s name has survived in certain references of Burns, but 
for which it would probably have been entirely forgotten. 
An Italian singer and music-teacher, settled for some years in 
Edinburgh, he was both a good musician and a good vocalist. 
He had the merit of being practically the first person who 
attempted, at great cost, to get up some of Handel's oratorios 
in the Scottish capital. In January, 1803, we find him making 
this announcement: ‘To the public. For a considerable time 
past Mr. Urbani has been busily employed in preparing and 
rehearsing three of the most celebrated of Handel’s oratorios, 
and he is now happy to mention that on Tuesday, the Ist 
February, 1803, the sacred and sublime oratorio of The Messiah 
will be performed by the most numerous and perfect band of 
vocal and instrumental performers which have appeared in this 
part of the kingdom.’ George Farquhar Graham says that 
the meritorious attempt thus notified ‘was not encouraged, 
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and Urbani was ruined.’ There may have been losses, 
certainly, but The Messiah at any rate was such a success that 
it was repeated on February 15, the concert beginning, as in 
London, at 12 o’clock noon.’ Urbani’s name disappeared, 
however, from the Edinburgh concert programmes not long 
after thiss He removed to Dublin sometime in 1805, and died 
there in 1816. Burns seems to have met him first in 1793, 
when he was on his tour in Galloway. In that year, at any- 
rate, the poet wrote to Thomson: ‘ He is, entre nous, a narrow, 
conceited creature ; but he sings so delightfully that whatever 
he introduces at your concert [ie., the St. Cecilia Concerts] 
must have immediate celebrity.’ In the same letter Burns 
tells Thomson that Urbani ‘looks with rather an evil eye’ on 
his collection, which was likely enough, seeing that Urbani 
and Thomson were both rivals for public favour. It was 
Urbani who, on being shown by Burns the air of ‘ Scots, wha 
hae, begged him to ‘ make soft verses for it.’ 

The first volume of the Italian’s ‘ Selection of Scots songs 
harmonised and improved, with simple and adapted graces,’ 
etc., appeared about the end of the century. The second 
volume was entered at Stationer’s Hall in 1794, so that the 
initial volume was probably published about 1792. The work 
extended finally to six folio volumes, the last volume being 
published in 1804. It contained upwards of 150 Scottish 
melodies with their associated songs. The airs were all har- 
monised by Urbani himself, the harmonies being filled up in 
notes for the right hand; and the first four volumes, in addi- 
tion to the pianoforte part, had accompaniments for two violins 
and a viola. The number and kind of instruments were rather 
novel, but still more novel at that time was the filling up of 
the harmonies, and the addition of introductory and conclud- 
ing symphonies to the airs. Even in the collection of William 
Napier, the first volume of which was published in 1790, there 
were no opening or closing symphonies, and the harmony 
consisted merely of what was called a ‘figured bass’ for the 
harpsichord. These ‘figured basses’ could only be interpreted 
by musicians, so that in the matter of accompaniments the 
amateurs of last century were left to shift for themselves, 
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Napier’s was rather an important work. The first volume 
contained 81 songs, and the airs were harmonised by four 
professional musicians, who, together, represented a somewhat 
varied nationality. There were Dr. Samuel Arnold and 
William Shields, both Englishmen ; there was Thomas Carter, 
an Irishman; and there was F. H. Barthelemon, a Frenchman, 
who is described as ‘a singular character and a Swedenbor- 
gian.’ The second volume, issued in 1792, contained one 
hundred airs, all harmonised by Haydn, who was presently to 
do so much work of the same kind for Thomson. 

Of Johnson’s Museum it is hardly necessary to speak, that 
work being so well known from the intimate connection which 
Burns had with it. Though the last volume did not appear 
until 1803, the first was issued as early as 1787, so that Thom- 
son probably included the work among the unsatisfactory 
collections of which he afterwards wrote. He certainly had a 
very low opinion of the Museum, though I am not aware that 
his views on the matter have ever before been made public. 
In the copies of his own letters in my possession, the work is 
several times referred to, and always in opprobrious terms. 
Thus, in a letter dated September 7, 1821, he speaks of it as 
‘an omnium gatherum in six volumes, containing a number of 
tawdry songs which I would be ashamed to publish.’ It is, he 
presumes, ‘as much a book for topers as for pianoforte players.’ 
It was ‘brought out in a miserable style, and without letter- 
press,’ and yet, he is pained to add, it has ‘had a good sale at 
seven shillings per volume.’ Tirades of this kind are abundant 
in the correspondence, but there is no need to dwell on the 
matter. The Museum was Thomson’s most serious rival, and 
one who reads between the lines can see quite well that 
Thomson was chagrined at having to share with Johnson the 
honour of having Burns as a contributor. He did not appear 
to realise that in condemning the Museum, he was to some 
extent condemning Burns, who, as everybody knows, was 
practically the editor of the earlier volumes. At the same 
time, there is no doubt that the Museum did leave a good deal 
to be desired alike as to the purity and taste of its contents 
and the unattractive character of its ‘ get up.’ 
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It was in the year 1792 that Thomson seriously set about 
arranging for the publication of a collection of national song. 
At the outset he was not the only moving spirit of the concern. 
This much, indeed, we learn from the first letter which he 
wrote to Burns. ‘For some years past,’ he tells the poet, ‘I 
have with a friend or two employed my leisure hours in 
collating and collecting the most favourite of our national 
melodies for publication.’ So far as I know, the identity of 
only one of Thomson’s coadjutors has been established. This 
was the Honourable Andrew Erskine, a brother of the musical 
Earl of Kellie. Erskine was a well-known wit and versifier of 
the period, who had settled in Edinburgh after having served 
for some time in the army. He was on intimate terms with 
James Boswell, and in 1763 published his correspondence with 
that prince of biographers. He is described as ‘a silent, dull 
man, much beloved by his friends, and, like David Hume, 
extremely fond of children.’ Unhappily, he was extremely 
fond of gambling as well, and it appears to have been some 
losses in that way which led him in 1793:to drown himself in 
the Forth. Thomson provably looked to Erskine to share 
with him the financial risks of the intended collection ; but in 
any case, the former was soon writing to tell Burns that he 
had been left entirely alone in the carrying out of the scheme. 
How he went to work in order to get the required songs, we 
all know from the letters he addressed to Burns, and those 
sent to him by the poet in reply. With these letters it is quite 
unnecessary to deal here, so familiar have they become to the 
students and admirers of Burns. It is enough to say that 
Burns addressed in all fifty-six letters to Thomson. Dr. 
Currie, in printing Thomson’s letters to the poet, remarks that 
they were ‘arranged for the Press by Mr. Thomson.’ What 
the term ‘ arranged’ exactly signifies no one can say, but at 
anyrate, without having some unmistakeable evidence of the 
fact, I do not think we are entitled to suggest, as some writers 
have suggested, that Thomson tampered with the original text 
of the letters. Why should he? The insinuation is of course 
made by those who want to bring out that he dealt unfairly 
with Burns, but Burns’s letters to Thomson are extant, exactly 
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as he wrote them, and they are as clear upon a certain point 
as even Thomson himself could have wished to make them. 
Besides, we are entitled to regard a man as a gentleman, until 
we have proved him to be otherwise, and | see nothing in 
Thomson’s life or in his voluminous correspondence, now in 
my hands, to suggest that he was ever actuated by anything 
but the highest principles of honour. 

And this brings me to an important point. During his own 
lifetime, Thomson suffered a good deal from the charge that 
he had taken an unfair advantage of Burns by accepting so 
much from the poet without making him any pecuniary return. 
The charge still hangs about Thomson’s name in a vague kind 
of way, for in matters of this kind the dog who has once 
acquired an evil reputation is likely to retain it. In Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson’s recently published edition of Burns, 
the editors, speaking of Thomson’s first letter to the poet, and 
of the reply of Burns declining payment, remark that Thom- 
son answered so-and-so, ‘but as he says nothing of Burns’ 
admirable generosity, it is reasonable to infer that the idea of 
payment would have been unwelcome to his mind.’ It is 
reasonable to infer nothing of the kind. Thomson never 
sought to take an undue advantage of any one. His letters 
to his other poetical correspondents, in my possession, show 
that when they declined money, as, like Burns, they did for 
the most part, he made them presents, which in some cases 
must have cost him far more than the recipient’s work was 
really worth. Beethoven and Haydn exacted terms from him 
in keeping with their exalted position in the musical world, 
yet when he writes to Hummel and to Kozeluch, nonentities 
as compared with these giants, he offers them—and says he is 
offering them—exactly the same terms. Why, then, are we to 
‘infer’ that the idea of remunerating Burns would have been 
‘ unwelcome to his mind.’ 

As a matter of fact, Thomson did in regard to Burns every- 
thing that it was possible for him to do in the circumstances, 
From the very outset it was his explicit desire to pay Burns. 
He says so, and there is nothing in his after-conduct to belie 
his words. When he first wrote to the poet in September, 
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1792, enlisting his aid on behalf of the new enterprise, he said 
expressly : 

‘We shall esteem your poetical assistance a particular favour, besides 

paying any reasonable price you shall please to demand for it. Profit is 
quite a secondary consideration with us; and we are resolved to spare 
neither pains nor expense on the publication.’ 
This, surely, is perfectly clear. But how did Burns receive 
the suggestion? Writing to Thomson immediately after the 
receipt of his letter, he declares that the request for assistance 
will ‘ positively add to my enjoyments in complying with it ;’ 
and he adds that he will enter into the undertaking with such 
abilities as he possesses, ‘strained to their utmost exertion by 
the impulse of enthusiasm.’ It is quite apparent that Burns 
was as anxious to be of use to Thomson as Thomson was to 
avail himself of his aid. But the poet is even more explicit 
on the matter. He says: 

‘ As to remuneration, you may think my songs either above or below 
price ; for they shall absolutely be the one or the other. In the honest 
enthusiasm with which I embark in your undertaking, to talk of money, 
wages, fee, hire, etc., would be downright sodomy of soul !’ 

This also was plain enough. But we do not find that 
Thomson was anxious to take advantage of ‘the fine indepen- 
dent spirit of the poet as thus exemplified. On the contrary, 
when the first volume of songs was published, containing six 
pieces from Burns’s pen, Thomson, to use his own words, 
‘ ventured with all possible delicacy to send him a pecuniary 
present, notwithstanding what he had said on that subject.’ 
Ou this point the original letter, which is dated 1st July, 1793, 
may be quoted. Thomson writes to the poet : 

‘I cannot express how much I am obliged to yon for the exquisite new 
songs you are sending me ; but thanks, my friend, are a poor return for 
what you have done. As I shall be benefited by the publication, you 
must suffer me to enclose a small mark of my gratitude [the sum sent was 
£5], and to repeat it afterwards when I find it convenient. Do not return 
it, for by heaven ! if you do, our correspondence is at an end; and though 
this would be no loss to you, it would mar the publication, which, under 
your auspices, cannot fail to be respectable and interesting.’ 

And yet Messrs. Henley and Henderson can ‘infer’ that the 
idea of payment would have been unwelcome! Burns replied 
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to this as one would have expected him to reply after reading 
his first letter to Thomson. This is what he says: 

‘I assure you, my dear sir, that you truly hurt me with your pecuniary 
parcel. It degrades me in my own eyes. However, to return it would 
savour of bombast affectation ; but, as to any more traffic of that debtor 
and creditor kind, I swear by that Honor which crowns the upright statue 
of Robert Burns’ Integrity—on the least motion of it, I will indignantly 
spurn the by-past transaction, and from that moment commence entire 
stranger to you! Burns’ character for generosity of sentiment and inde- 
pendence of mind will, I trust, long outlive any of his wants which the 
cold unfeeling one can supply ; at least I shall take care that such a char- 
acter he shall deserve.’ 

Proud as Burns was it must have cost him something in the 
way of self-denial to write this letter. ‘Though his salary as 
an exciseman was only £70 per annum, he was certainly not 
so poor as he is sometimes represented to have been. Yet, as 
his biographers have shown, at this very date, that is to say in 
July 1703, a few pounds would have been of material service 
to him. ‘It will be readily admitted,’ says Mr. William 
Wallace (Chambers’ Burns, iii. 44(), ‘that Burns could never 
have been comfortable under the burden of even the smallest 
debt. Yet there is evidence that the trifle (10s.) due to 
Jackson of the Dumfries Journal for advertising the sale of his 
stock at Ellisland was now, after twenty months, still unpaid. 
It was discharged on the 12th July, probably out of the very 
money transmitted by Thomson.’ All this, however, only 
shows to better effect the highly honourable sentiment which 
animated him in his dealings with the Edinburgh amateur. 
Lockhart and others have expressed their surprise at the 
poet’s persistent repudiation of the pecuniary obligation which 
Thomson so clearly admitted. They quote Burns as admitting 
to Carfrae that ‘the profits of the labours of a man of genius 
are, I hope, as honourable as any profits whatever ;’ and they 
remind us that he made no scruples about accepting hundreds 
of pounds from Creech on account of his poems. 

But there was manifestly some difference between accepting 
the profits of a work published in the ordinary course of 
business and taking money from an amateur enthusiast: whose 
pecuniary success must have been felt by Burns to be purely 
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problematical. He had declined to accept payment from 
Johnson, and afterwards found his justification in the fact that 
the Museum was not a pronounced commercial success. 
Was it not as likely—nay, was it not more likely—that 
Thomson’s venture would prove an unprofitable enterprise ? 
The truth is that Burns declined to write deliberately for 
money : he would—in a patriotic undertaking of this kind, at 
anyrate—write for love or not write at all. If his poems 
brought him a profit—well, they were not written with that 
profit in view: the pecuniary return was, as it were, but an 
after-accident, welcome, no doubt, but still not affecting in 
any way the inception of the work. This was his view of the 
matter as expressed to Thomson, and he expressed it to 
others. In a brief memoir of the poet which appears in the 
Scots Magazine for January 1797, the statement is expressly 
made that he considered it beneath him to be an author by 
profession. ‘A friend,’ says the anonymous writer, ‘ knowing 
his family to be in great want [an exaggeration, certaiuly], 
urged the propriety, and even necessity, of publishing a few 
poems, assuring him of their success, and showing the advan- 
tage that would accrue to his family from it. His answer 
was—“ No; if a friend desires me, and if I’m in the mood for 
it, I'll write a poem; but I'll be d d if I write for money.”’ 

What, then, in the circumstances, was to be expected of 
Thomson further? He had gone as far with Burns as it was 
prudent for him to go in the interests of his own enterprise ; 
and if he now kept silence on the pecuniary question, it was 
certainly not because he failed to realise his obligation. When 
at last he had an opportunity of rewarding the poet he did 
what was asked of him cheerfully and with alacrity. Burns 
—ill, and trying to get along on half of his salary as an ex- 
ciseman, threatened by a lawyer on account of a paltry tailor’s 
bill of £7 9s.—wrote in despair to his cousin, James Burness, 
and to Thomson. He asked £5 from Thomson, and ‘Thomson 
sent that sum ‘instantly,’ he says, ‘ by the very first post after 
it was asked.’ He has been blamed for not sending more. 
But remember his position. He was a married man with a 
young family growing up around him. He was only a clerk, 
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with certainly a great deal less than the £300 a year which 
we have found he was being paid in 1824. Lord Cockburn 
speaks of his salary as being at the time ‘a very humble in- 
come,’ but ‘ humble’ is, of course, a comparative term. At 
anyrate the amount is not likely to have been over £200. 
Moreover, whatever Thomson expected his national collection 
to become (and I have the clearest evidence to show that he 
eventually lost considerably by it), the work was at the time 
all risk and all outlay. The outlay was growing and grew to 
be enormous, especially on the musical side, so as to almost 
justify Thomson’s friends in impeaching his prudence with 
having anything to do with it. Remembering all this, we 
cannot fail to see that it was not a situation in which Thom- 
son was entitled to be ostentatious in his donations and to 
hold himself out as if he were the wealthy patron of this 
neglected poet. As a matter of fact (and it may surprise a 
good many people to hear it), Thomson had actually to borrow 
the £5 which he sent to Burns ! 

The statement is made in a letter of June 30th, 1843, ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Blackie, the Glasgow publishers, who were 
then preparing an edition of Burns, There is a long reference 
in the letter to Professor Wilson’s essay on the poet, in the 
course of which we come upon this: 

‘ The poet afterwards, in his last illness, condescended on an emergency 
to ask me for five pounds, and perhaps the Professor thinks I was to blame 
for not sending more than the sum asked. If this has provoked his ire, I 
would merely say that I was not then burdened with money, and had to 
borrow of a friend the £5 I sent. And on consulting two of the poet’s 
most intimate friends whether I should enlarge the sum they both were of 
opinion that if I sent more than the poet asked there would be a greater 
risque of offending than of pleasing him.’ 

On the whole, then, taking a generous and common-sense 
view of the situation, I think we must exonerate Thomson 
from any charge of unfair dealing with Burns. Lord Cock- 
burn put the whole matter very well in the speech which he 
made on the occasion of the public presentation of a piece of 
plate to Thomson in 1847. ‘ We must above and beyond all,’ 
he said, ‘ remember the kind of man with whom Thomson had 
to deal. We must consider a man morbidly sensitive upon 
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the subject of what he called his independence, glowing with 
indignation at every appearance of pecuniary assistance, and 
boasting, even under the united pressure of disease and poverty, 
that he was RoBERT BURNS, who would never ask any pecu- 
niary help, and would scorn it were it offered. Placing the 
two men in their respective situations, 1 repeat it as my con- 
viction,’ said Lord Cockburn, ‘ as I believe it will be the con- 
viction of posterity, that our friend on this occasion acted up 
to the character he has shown upon every occasion—that of a 
sensible, a judicious, and a liberal man.’ Liberal, that is, 
according to his circumstances. The impression seems to have 
got abroad that Thomson became a highly prosperous old 
gentleman, and a kind of post facto criticism of the Burns 
business has been the result in some quarters. Mr. Scott 
Douglas says (Burns, vi., 214) that, ‘whatever was his financial 
condition about the period of Burns’s death, when poverty was 
made a plea to shelter him from charges of penuriousness in his 
dealings with the poet and his family he certainly soon there- 
after attained a prosperous worldly position.’ His correspon- 
dence certainly gives no indication of such a prosperous con- 
dition—rather the reverse. He is often pressed for money, 
and wants to sell his copyrights in consequence ; and even as 
late as 1847 I find from letters addressed to Robert Chambers 
(which Mr. C. E. 8. Chambers has most courteously allowed 
me to see) that he felt it expedient to try to turn the pictures 
on his walls into cash. Let us not in our blind worship of 
Burns be unfair to Thomson. There was no more enthusiastic 
admirer of the poet than he, and he gave himself a good deal 
of trouble in defending the character of the poet from the im- 
putations cast upon it by Allan Cunningham and _ others. 
That he was entirely honourable, I am fully persuaded. 

It has been asserted by several of the Burns biographers 
that Thomson never saw Burns. In a letter of Thomson to the 
poet, dated May 1795, there is the following sentence apropos 
of Allan’s sketch of ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ which 
Thomson was sending to Burns: ‘ The figure intended for 
your portrait [ think strikingly like you, as far as I can remem- 
ber the phiz.’ The inference is clear enough, namely that 
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Thomson is speaking of some occasion when he had seen or 
met the poet. But Scott Douglas in printing the letter (Vol. 
vi. p. 340) appends this foot-note : 

‘ That is to say—‘‘ As I remember the phiz in Beugo’s engraving from 

Nasmyth’s picture ;” for he never saw Burns in the flesh.’ 
Scott Douglas is entirely in error. In the sixth volume of 
Hogg’s Instructor (1851, page 409) appears a long letter-from 
Thomson, mainly on the old subject of his alleged ‘penurious 
dealings’ with Burns. To that letter the following postscript 
is added by the writer: ‘The charms of Burns’s conversation 
may well make us regret that he was not, like Johnson, at- 
tended by a Boswell. J speak from experience, for I once had 
the delight to dine in a small party with him.’ The italics, of course, 
are mine. I have been unable to trace the occasion of the 
meeting, but it was no doubt in Edinburgh at the time of 
Burns's blaze of popularity in the capital. 

In the interests of his collection Thomson corresponded with 
many other poet celebrities besides Burns. Scott, of course, 
was on the spot, and the letters to and from him are not very 
numerous. Sir Walter was always ready with a promise to 
write for any melody which Thomson might assign him with 
a view to words; but promise was one thing, performance an- 
other and quite a different thing. Thomson writes again and 
again to urge the peccant Pegasus, and even offers to call at 
Castle Street to sing over the melody requiring to be mated. 
The same thing happened with Lockhart; and in the end 
Thomson is found declaring that Scott and Lockhart had not 
a single note of music between them! Hogg was more pliable 
(as well as more musical—for did he not play the fiddle?) and 
indeed sent Thomson a great deal more than he could use. 
Byron was tried, and eventually, after sundry urgent remind- 
ers of his promise, declared that any attempt to fulfil his pro- 
mise would be hazardous. Song-writing is not a species of 
work he undervalues ; on the contrary, Burns and Moore have 
shown that ‘even their splendid talents may acquire addi- 
tional reputation from this exercise of their powers,’ But as 
for himself—well, nothing but his ‘most decided conviction 
that both you and I would regret it could have prevented me 
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from long ago contributing to your volume.’ Moore is ‘ very 
much flattered’ at the idea of ‘ being associated in any way 
with Haydn,’ and promises to write several songs, but his let- 
ters show more interest in Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review 
(for obvious reasons) than in Thomson’s work. 

Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. Opie, and Mrs Grant of 
Laggan, are amongst the ladies whose pens were called into 
requisition by Thomson. There is much that is interesting in 
this section of the correspondence, but I will deal with one 
point only. In the year 1844 there was published the Memoir 
and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, edited by her son, 
John P. Grant, then a W.S. in Edinburgh. Now there is be- 
fore me a letter of Thomson’s dated from Brighton, 10th March 
1844, and addressed to J. P. Grant, complaining that, while he 
was almost solely instrumental in carrying through the publi- 
cation and subscription of Mrs. Grant’s volume of Poems 
issued after her husband’s death, his name and his efforts in 
the matter have been entirely ignored in the memoir. Thom- 
son says that he was in fact the editor of the volume—that 
Mrs. Grant sent him all her manuscripts, which he arranged 
and put into the printer’s hands.’ He continues: 

‘ When proofs were sent me from time to time, however, and I had thus 

to examine every line closely and critically, I found that a good deal of 
pruning and little alterations and re-touchings were necessary in order to 
produce a more clear connection of the parts than the original manuscript 
contained, all which, of course, I regularly transmitted to your mother for 
her consideration and directions, till at length the volume was completed 
to her entire satisfaction. And never was man more gratified than when 
all the subscription papers were returned to me containing the largest 
number of names that any literary work, with the exception perhaps of 
Burns’s Poems, ever obtained in Scotland.’ 
I do not suppose that any one reads Mrs. Grant’s poems now, 
but all the same it seems right that Thomson should have 
credit for what he declares to have occupied all the leisure 
hours of a twelvemonth. 

Having decided upon his plan in regard to the words of his 
songs, the next question with Thomson was as to the arrange- 
ment of the music. And here he decided to go at once to the 
fountain-head. No second-rate native musician would suit 
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him: he must have his work done by the eminent Continental 
composers, whose names were familiar to music lovers all the 
world over. Thomson’s correspondence with these notabilities 
would in itself make an interesting little volume. The most 
prominent name is, of course, that of Beethoven. When he 
wrote to the composer in 1803, he had already published 
arrangements of Scottish airs by Pleyel and Kozeluch, and 
with the true eye of a man of business, he was now anxious to 
obtain from a greater and more famous musician than either 
six sonatas on Scottish themes. Beethoven replied offering to 
compose the sonatas for three hundred ducats (£150) the lot, 
but Thomson was not inclined to give more than half that 
sum, and with an intimation of this fact, the correspondence 
ceased, to be resumed in 1810 when Beethoven began on the 
Scottish airs. In passing, it may be remarked that all the 
artists with whom Thomson established communication showed 
a fine concern for the commercial side of the business. When 
Baron Tauchnitz, the German publisher, once asked Thackeray 
to excuse him for his badly-written letters, Thackeray promptly 
replied—‘ Do not be afraid of your English. A letter contain- 
ing £s. d. is always in pretty style.’ So, in effect, said Thom- 
son’s correspondents. Beethoven remarks that he will always 
state his terms ‘ with the frankness and precision which I like 
in business matters,’ asking Thomson to accept the assurance 
that he is dealing with an artist who yet ‘loves to be honour- 
ably paid.’ 

Beethoven, indeed, debates more about his fees than any of 
the other composers. Thomson, it appears, had asked him to 
make his accompaniments to the Scottish airs less difficult ; 
but the master replies that ‘the task to render them easier is 
always a worry to me;’ and, in short, the easier the music the 
stiffer must be the honorarium! Thomson, with the view of 
inviting a compromise, told him that Kozeluch was doing 
accompaniments for ten ducats (five shillings) each, but this 
made him only sarcastic. ‘J esteem myself,’ he says, ‘some- 
thing superior to the genre of M. Kozeluch (miserabilis!) and I 
hope and believe you to possess some distinction that you are 
able to do me so much justice.’ Haydn, the other notable cor- 
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respondent of Thomson, is not quite so mercenary as to details, 
but he, too, makes it perfectly clear that he does not mean to 
work for nothing. It is true that in one letter he expresses 
regret that ‘in this world I am obliged to work for any one 
who pays me;’ but he immediately adds by way_of hint that 
Mr, Whyte (of Edinburgh) gives him two guineas for each air, 
or double the sum paid by Thomson. In 1802 he dispatches 
thirty-two airs to Edinburgh, and ‘ would be very pleased if 
you would send me the money quickly, which amounts in all 
to forty guineas.’ At one time he made up his mind not to do 
any more work for Thomson, ‘the price hitherto paid not being 
in proportion to the time and trouble which his compositions 
cost him;’ and the veteran was only mollified by Thomson 
making him, on the suggestion of the British Ambassador at 
Vienna, a present of a dozen handkerchiefs, which he specially 
wanted to get. And speaking of handkerchiefs, Thomson 
made an awkward mistake when, in 1803, he sent him some 
as a gift to Frau Haydn. ‘ My poor wife,’ wrote the composer, 
‘has already been three years under the sod.’ It is pathetic 
to find Haydn remarking in 1804 that he would like still be- 
fore his death to do at least a dozen more airs for Thomson. 
‘Great things I can no more undertake; my old age makes 
me increasingly weak.’ Haydn lived for five years after this, 
but his days were passed in a continual struggle with the 
infirmities of age. Hummel was another of the eminent 
musicians whom Thomson engaged for his undertakings. He, 
too, complains about 'Thomson’s low prices, and hopes that 
Thomson ‘ will do me justice and raise the honoraire something 
more.’ He is the only one of the great musicians who attempts 
to write in English, and he makes rather a mess of it, as, from 
his begging for excuse, he evidently himself suspected. 
Hummel was a pupil of Mozart, and for some time Beethoven’s 
rival in love matters, having married a sister of the singer 
Roeckel, to whom Beethoven was also much attached. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the accompaniments and 
arrangements thus provided by the great masters made the 
most expensive item in connection with Thomson’s collection. 
Unlike the poets, not one of them would work without 
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pecuniary reward; nor did Thomson ever suggest to them 
that they should. Even when he asks such comparatively 
small men as Bishop and R. A. Smith to do something for him 
he generally sends the honorarium with the request. This is 
clearly brought out in the correspondence, and I insist on it 
again in view of the discreditable insinuations thrown at him 
by Mr. Henley and others. But to return. In my opinion 
Thomsen paid the great Continental musicians quite as much 
as their efforts were worth, but it was only natural that they 
should value themselves more highly than it was possible for 
the lovers of Scottish national music to value them. It is 
calculated that, at the lowest estimate, Beethoven must have 
received for his share in Thomson’s publications not less than 
£550; Haydn can hardly have had much under £300; while 
the other payments to Weber, Plegel, Kozeluch, Hummel, 
Bishop, and Hogarth, who all had a hand at one time or other 
in the accompaniments, must have run up the total costs of 
the music alone to considerably over £1000. Even Burns's 
Jolly Beggars, music by Bishop, cost £60. When we add to 
all this the costs of production and other incidental expenses, 
and recall the fact that Thomson kept the distribution of the 
work entirely in his own hands—a very ineffective business, as 
I can clearly see—we need not be surprised to find him trying 
frantically to get rid of his burden, even at an immense sacri- 
fice, and admitting in a public speech, not long before his 
death, that he could never get his money back. 

The demand for such works, limited even now, was far 
more limited then, when the number of musical amateurs was 
much fewer than it is now. Nor can it be said that the collec- 
tion had all the claims on the public which its editor so 
frequently urges in his correspondence. In spite of Thomson’s 
very natural opinion to the contrary, the unbiassed critic 
cannot blind himself to the fact that the Continental masters 
whom he employed were not altogether happy in their 
attempts to adorn the Scottish airs. They failed in many 
instances to catch the characteristic style of the music, and 
although in some cases they managed to hit the proper vein, 
their work, as a whole, only proves again that the greater the 
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genius when misapplied, the more signal is the failure likely 
to be. Even Thomson himself came to see this in the case of 
Beethoven. Ina letter of 1821 he says sadly: ‘I have no 
expectation of ever receiving any benefit from what Beethoven 
has done for me. He composes for posterity. I hoped that 
his gigantic genius would bend and accommodate itself to the 
simple character of national melodies, but in general he has 
been too learned and eccentric for my purpose, and all my 
gold ducats have been thrown away, besides the expense of 
engraving, printing, and paper.’ Alas! not even for posterity 
did Beethoven and these other masters write in this particular 
case. The Thomson collections are totally neglected, and 
although some of Beethoven’s arrangements for them have 
been rescued by his admirers in Germany, they really survive 
only in the thematic catalogue of his works. Thomson, as I 
believe, made quite a mistake in going abroad for his musical 
work, but his mistake is not so uncommon even in these days, 
and in any case he suffered the penalty. 

Thomson’s collection was a large and handsome work in six 
volumes folio, each volume having an engraved frontispiece, 
besides smaller engraved embellishments. The first volume 
was published in 1793, while the last did not appear until 
1841! A cheap edition, containing such airs as had been 
issued up to that time, was published in 1822, in six volumes 
royal octavo. Thomson also edited collections of Welsh and 
Irish melodies, but these, the Welsh especially (in 3 volumes), 
were far from successful. In his letters he is especially severe 
on the Welsh people for their apathy, but the truth is that 
Thomson was lacking in the requisite qualifications for the 
editing of a Welsh collection. He did not know the Welsh 
dialect; he was imperfectly acquainted with the already- 
existing stores of Welsh melody; and in the collecting of airs 
for his work he put himself to a great extent at the mercy of 
correspondents in Wales, who might or might not be qualified 
to advise him. The Irish collection I have not seen, but as 
the late Sir Robert P. Stewart, the Dublin University Profes- 
sor of Music, charges the editor with being ‘careless or 
incompetent’ in the matter of the text of the airs, I am afraid 
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we must conclude that Thomson was here also on unfamiliar 
ground. 

A few miscellaneous notes may now be gathered together 
in closing. Scott and Thomson were warm friends, and 
several of his letters show that he had been in the habit of 
calling frequently on the great novelist. He was often at 
James Ballantyne’s table along with Scott and other celebri- 
ties of the time, and Lockhart tells of one supper at which 
‘old George Thomson, the friend of Burns,’ was ready with 
‘The Moorland Wedding,’ or ‘ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut,’ 
for the benefit of the guests. Thomson appears to have been 
an excellent ‘company’ man in this respect. Mr. George 
Croal, of Edinburgh, tells in his recent reminiscences of 
having, as a comparatively young man, met him at sup- 
per one evening. Thomson was then an octogenarian, but 
notwithstanding, ‘seemed to be in the full enjoyment of all 
the amenities of social life.’ On the occasion to which Mr. 
Croal refers, he sang the song of ‘ Muirland Willie’ with great 
spirit, and with all the humour it demands. At home he was 
in his element with his fiddle, and he got quite enthusiastic 
with such of his guests as could take a part with him in his 
favourite compositions. In a letter to Robert Chambers, he 
remarks that Mrs. Chambers being musical, he ought to know 
her; and, inviting the couple to spend an evening with him, 
he begs that Mrs, Chambers will send some of her music before 
her, so that he may practise and be in readiness. He was one of 
the directors of the first Edinburgh musical festival held between 
the 30th October and the 5th November, 1815, and much of 
the success of the gathering was undoubtedly due to him, 
According to the Scots Magazine, the festival created such 
excitement that ‘for many miles round in all directions there 
was not a post horse to be had on any roads, and before the 
Festival began, the hotels, inns and lodging-houses were so 
full that, unless in private houses, there was absolutely not 
room for another individual.’ George Hogarth, Thomson’s 
son-in-law, and at this time a Writer to the Signet, was one of 
the secretaries of this phenomenal festival, so that between 
them the pair are entitled to no small credit for the successful 
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issue of the affair. Why, it may be asked, should Scotland not 
have such festivals now ? 

Thomson died at Leith on the 18th of February, 1851, at 
the patriarchal age of ninety-four. After his retirement in 
1839 he took up his residence in London, but he thought the 
streets too dangerous for a man of his years, and when his 
wife died in 1841, he let his house and went to Brighton. 
Brighton did not suit him either. Writing to his son William, 
in August, 1844, he says: ‘I am weary of Brighton, where 
there are handsome buildings no doubt, but little else to look 
at, except the sea, without ships, which are only to be seen 
dimly in the far offing as they pass up and down the channel : 
no meadows, gardens, plantations, shrubberies, or any rural 
scenery, which I long to see again. . . . IfI get the house 
I am in sub-let before winter, we shall be off to good old Scot- 
land again, where I shall be much more safe [compared, that 
is, with London] during the remainder of my evening of life.’ 
He does not forget to add either that in Scotland he can live 
so much more economically: ‘Coals, which we get for ten 
shillings a ton there, cost us thirty shillings here.’ A friend 
from Ireland had told him that there a pair of fowls might be 
had for sixpence, and lamb at threepence per pound; but then 
the people in Ireland are ‘cruelly governed and oppressed’ 
(Thomson was evidently a Home Ruler), and after all there is 
no place like ‘bonnie Scotland.’ And so Thomson returned 
to Edinburgh. He had laid his wife to rest in Kensal Green 
Cemetery ‘on the spot next to that which belongs to Charles 
Dickens, Esq.’ There now rests also the old gentleman in 
the scratch-wig, who saw Carlyle as a youth in Annan and did 
not know that he saw a coming celebrity. 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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Art. VI.—LITERARY CULTURE IN CANADA. 


1, The Story of Canada (Nations’ Series). By J. G. BourRINoT, 
C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L., ete. London, New York, and 
Toronto. 1897. 


2. Younger American and Canadian Poets. Edited by D. 
SLADEN, B.A., Oxon. London and New York. 1891. 

3. Later Canadian Poems. Edited by J. E. WETHERELL, B.A. 
Toronto. 1893. 


4. Lyrics of Earth, By A. LAMPMAN. Boston. 1895. 

5. The Dread Voyage and other Poems. By W. W. CAMPBELL. 
Toronto. 1893. 

6. Low Tide at Grand Pré: A Book of Lyrics. By Buss 
CaRMAN. New York. 1893. 


7. In the Village of Viger. By DuNcAN CAMPBELL Scort. 
Boston. 1896. 


8. The Seats of the Mighty: A Romance of Quebec. By GiIL- 
BERT PARKER. London and New York. 1896. 


9. Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. 13 vols. 
Ottawa. 1892-96. 


T is safe to say that very few persons in Great Britain have 
any correct idea of the intellectual development that has 
been going on in the Dominion of Canada ever since its people 
have been gradually awakening to a sense of that larger 
national life that a Confederation, with great possibilities in 
the future, has opened up before them. The five millions of 
people of two nationalities who own Canada from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, are displaying a mental activity commensurate 
with their expansion of territory and accumulation of wealth. 
If it were possible within the compass of this article to give a 
complete list of the many histories, poems, essays and pam- 
phlets, that have appeared from the Canadian press during the 
thirty years that the Dominion of Canada has been in exist- 
ence, the number would astonish all who have not followed 
our intellectual progress. In fact, all the scientific, historical 
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and poetical contributions of three decades whether good, bad 
or indifferent in character, make up quite a pretentious library 
which shows the growth of what may be called Canadian 
literature, since it deals with subjects essentially of Canadian 
interest. 

The attention that is now devoted to the study and writing 
of history and the collection of historical documents relating 
to the Dominion proves clearly the national or thoroughly 
Canadian spirit that is already animating the educated and 
cultured class of the people. I have now before me a list of 
over a hundred books, from the portly quarto to the unpre- 
tentious duodecimo, which have been printed during a decade 
of years in Canada or other countries, and all of them dealing 
with the general or local history of the Dominion and its 
divisions, or giving the biography of some of the famous men 
who have written their names indelibly in the annals of the 
country. 

It was the American historian, Francis Parkman, who first 
lifted Canadian history from its low level of dulness, on which 
few readers even in Canada itself ventured. This history is 
even older than that of New England; contemporaneous 
rather with that of Virginia since Champlain landed on the 
heights of Quebec and laid the foundations of the ancient 
capital only a year after the English adventurers of the days 
of King James stepped on the banks of the river named after 
that sovereign and commenced the old town which has long 
since disappeared before the tides of the ocean that stretches 
away beyond the shores of the ‘Old Dominion.’ Indeed even 
before this time a little band of Frenchmen attempted a 
settlement on the beautiful basin of Annapolis in Acadia, that 
land of song and story. Canadian history recalls some of the 
most striking incidents in the annals of America and of the 
ever memorable contest between England and France for 
supremacy on the Continent. Even since the days of the 
French explorers and missionaries who were the first to reveal 
the secrets of the mysterious West and of the Mississippi— 
even since the close of the great war of seven years for | 
dominion—that conflict which ended practically with the con- 
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quest of Quebec and the fall of Wolfe and Montcalm, ‘ united 
in death and fame,’ the history of Canada, as an English de- 
pendency, is distinguished by many episodes of deep interest 
to the statesman and publicist, whether he belongs to the 
American or Canadian federation. The coming of the United 
Empire Loyalists, the patriotism and self-sacrifice of the 
Canadians during the war of 1812-15, the struggle for popular 
rights which culminated in the rising of 1837-38, the history 
of fur-traders and explorers in the North-west, the concession 
and results of responsible government and its local sequence 
—a free self-governing confederation extending from ocean 
to ocean—all these are matters which have more than an 
ordinary interest when broadly and artistically limned on the 
pages of history. It is easy then to understand why so many 
historical writers have within a few years taken up, success- 
fully in a few cases and unsuccessfully in many more, the 
various epochs of Canadian development from the days of 
Cartier, the discoverer of the St. Lawrence, and of Champlain, 
the founder of Quebec and New France, down to the risings 
of the half-breeds or Métis in the prairie province of Manitoba 
and on the banks of the North Saskatchewan, and the execu- 
tion of their leader, Louis Riel, on the scaffold at Regina, the 
humble capital of that North-western region, the greater part 
of which is still an unbroken expanse of prairie land, where 
wild flowers and grasses grow in rich profusion, but which 
eventually must become the principal wheat granary of the 
Continent. 

Previous to the confederation of 1867, the only history of 
undoubted merit was that of the French Canadian Garneau, 
which was distinguished for its clearness of style, industry and 
research, and scholarly management of the subject. Now that 
the political passion that so long convulsed the public mind 
in Canada has disappeared with the causes that gave it birth, 
one is hardly prepared to make a hero of the demagogue 
Papineau who led the French Canadian rebellion of 1837, as 
Garneau has attempted in his able work, while the foundation 
of a new Dominion and the commencement of an era of larger 
political life has probably given a somewhat sectional character 
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to such an historical effort. Still, despite its intense French 
Canadian spirit, the history written by Mr. Garneau, as well 
as one by the Abbé Ferland of Laval University, notably illus- 
trates the literary instinct and intellectual strength which have 
been the distinguishing features of the best productions of the 
able and even brilliant men who have devoted themselves to 
literature with marked success among their French Canadian 
countrymen, who are wont to pay a deeper homage to such 
literary efforts than the colder, less impulsive English Cana- 
dian temperament has ever shown itself disposed to give to 
those who have been equally worthy of recognition in the 
English-speaking provinces. 

Since 1867 only two works require special mention among 
the many which take up so much space on my library shelves. 
One of these is the history of the days of Montcalm and Lévis 
—the two most distinguished figures in the closing days of 
the French régime in Canada. It is written by the Abbé Cas- 
grain, who illustrates the studious and literary character of 
the professors of that great university which bears the name 
of the first Bishop of Canada, Monseigneur Laval, and is one 
of the most interesting features of the ancient capital of 
Quebec, on whose heights it stands so conspicuous and digni- 
fied a structure. This work is distinguished by all that fervour 
of the French Canadian which shows itself when it is a ques- 
tion of their illustrious past, and sometimes warps their judg- 
ment and reason. The venerable Abbé is one of the ablest 
members of the Royal Society of Canada—a literary and 
scientific society, containing members of both nationalities, 
and illustrating remarkably the literary activity of both since 
its formation by the Marquis of Lorne fifteen years ago—and 
has made many other valuable contributions to the historical 
literature of the country, notably one on The Land of Evan- 
geline, which was deservedly crowned by the French Academy 
as an admirable example of literary style. A more pretentious 
general history of Canada is that by an able English Canadian, 
Dr. Kingsford, also a member of the same society, whose book 
has already reached eight octavo volumes, the last of which 
deals with the war of 1812-15. Whilst it shows much industry 
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and conscientiousness on the part of the author it fails too 


often to evoke our interest even when it deals with the striking 
and picturesque story of the French regime, since the author 
seems to consider it his duty to be sober and prosaic when 
Parkman is bright and eloquent. However, the work has un- 
doubted merits—especially the account of the war of 1812— 
since it throws new light on many controverted points in our 
history, and assuredly it is never likely to mislead us by a too 
highly coloured and imaginative version of the most famous 
incidents in our annals. 

Perhaps the best estimate of the progress of literary culture 
in Canada can be formed from a careful perusal of the poems 
of Bliss Carman, Archibald Lampman, Professor Roberts, Wil- 
fred Campbell, and Frederick George Scott, whose poetic 
efforts have frequently appeared in the leading American and 
Canadian magazines—and more rarely in English periodicals. 
I mention these names particularly because, from the finish 
of their verse, and their freshness of thought, they are con- 
fessedly superior to all other Canadian poets, and may fairly 
claim a place alongside those who now stand foremost amongst 
American poets since Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Byrant 
and Lowell have disappeared. Pauline Johnson, who has 
Indian blood in her veins, the scholarly Archbishop O’Brien of 
Halifax, Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott, who has also written 
some admirable short stories in Scribner’s and other periodicals, 
Ethelwyn Wetherald, Charles Mair, and several others, might 
be named to prove that poetry is not a lost art in Canada 
despite its pressing prosaic needs. In French Canada, two 
poets of high merit have been produced. The verses of 
Crémazie, who died in poverty, showed much power and ima- 
gination as well as artistic skill) They were imbued with a 
truly Canadian spirit, with a love for Canada, its scenery, its 
history, and its traditions, which entitle them to a larger audi- 
ence than they probably ever had in Old France or even in 
Canada itself. Mr. Louis Fréchette is a worthy successor of 
Crémazie, and has won the distinction of having his best work 
crowned by the French Academy. These two men can fairly 
claim the highest place in the literature of French Canada. 
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It would be interesting as well as instructive if some com- 
petent critic, with the analytical faculty and the poetic instinct 
of Matthew Arnold or Sainte-Beuve, were to study the Eng- 
lish and French Canadian poets and show whether they are 
mere imitators of the best models of French and English 
literature, or whether their work contains within itself those 
germs which give promise of original fruition in the future. 
It will be remembered that the French critic, though a poet 
of merit himself, has spoken of what he calls ‘ the radical in- 
adequacy of French poetry.’ In his opinion, whatever talent 
the French poets have for strophe and line, their work, as a 
rule, is ‘ too slight, too soon read, too poor in ideas, to influence 
a serious mind for any length of time.’ No doubt many others 
think that, in comparison with the best conceptions of Words- 
worth, Shelley, Keats, Emerson, Browning and Tennyson, 
French poetry is, generally speaking, inadequate for the ex- 
pression of the most sublime thoughts, of the strongest passion, 
or of the most powerful imagination, and although it must 
always please us by its easy rhythm and lucidity of style, it 
fails to make that vivid impression on the mind and senses 
which is the best test of that true poetic genius which influ- 
ences generations and ever lives in the hearts of the people. 
It represents in some respects the lightness and vivacity of the 
French intellectual temperament under ordinary conditions, 
and not the strength of the national character, whose depths 
are only revealed at some crisis which evokes a deep sentiment 
of patriotism. ‘Partant pour la Syrie,’ so often heard in the 
days of the last Bonaparte régime, probably illustrated this 
lighter tendency of the French mind just as the ‘ Marseillaise,’ 
the noblestand most impressive of popular poetic outbursts, illus- 
trated national passion evoked by abnormal conditions. French 
Canadian poetry has been often purely imitative of French 
models, like Musset and Gauthier, both in style and sentiment, 
and consequently lacks strength and originality. It might 
be thought that in this new country poets would be inspired 
by original conceptions—that the intellectual fruition would 
be fresh and vigorous like some natural products that grow so 
luxuriantly on the virginal soil of the new Dominion, and not 
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like those which grow on land which is renewed and enriched 
by artificial means after centuries of growth. Perhaps the 
literature of a colonial dependency, or a relatively new coun- 
try, must necessarily in its first stages be imitative, and it is 
only now and then that an original mind bursts the fetters of 
intellectual subordination. In the United States Emerson and 
Hawthorne probably best represented the original thought and 
imagination of that comparatively new country, just as Aldrich 
and Howells represent in the first case English culture in 
poetry, and in the other the sublimated essence of realism. 
Walt Whitman’s poems certainly show at times much power 
and originality of conception, but after all they are simply the 
creations of an eccentric genius, and illustrate a phase of that 
realism towards which fiction even in America has been tend- 
ing of late, and which has been already degraded in France 
to a naturalism which is positively offensive. He has not 
influenced to any perceptible extent the intellect of his 
generation or elevated the thoughts of his countrymen like 
the two great minds | have just named. Yet even Whitman’s 
success, relatively small as it was in his own country, arose 
chiefly from the fact that he attempted to be an American 
poet, representing the pristine vigour and natural freedom of 
a new land. It is when French Canadian poets become 
thoroughly Canadian by the very force of the inspiration of 
some Canadian subject they have chosen, that we can see 
them at their best. Fréchette has all the finish of the French 
poets, and while it cannot be said that he has yet originated 
great thoughts which are likely to live among even the people 
whom he has so often instructed and delighted, yet he has 
given us poems like that on the discovery of the Mississippi, 
which proves that he is capable of even better things if he 
would always seek inspiration from the sources of the deeply 
interesting history of his own country, or enter into the inner 
mysteries or social relations of his own people, rather than 
dwell on the lighter shades and incidents of their lives, After 
all, the poetry that lives is the poetry of human life and human 
sympathy, of joy, passion, and sorrow,—the Psalms of David 
or the grand verse of Dante and Goethe—frather than verses 
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on mountains, rivers and lakes, or sweetly worded sonnets to 
Madame B. or Mademoiselle C. When we compare the Eng- 
lish with the French Canadian poets we can see what an 
influence the more picturesque and interesting history of 
French Canada exercises on the imagination of its writers. 
The poets that claim Ontario for their home give us rhyth- 
mical and pleasing descriptions of the lake and river scenery 
of which the varied aspects and moods might well captivate 
the eye of the poet as well as of the painter. It is very much 
painting in both cases; the poet should be an artist by 
temperament equally with the painter who puts his thoughts 
on canvas and not in words, Such descriptions as Mr. Wilfred 
Campbell has given of scenes which one often witnesses on a 
beautiful summer day whilst resting on the banks of one of 
the great lakes of Canada, is certainly as effective as any 
sketch in oils or water colours could be: 


‘ A glimmer of bird-like boats, that loom from the far horizon, 
That scud and tack and dip under the gray and the blue ; 
A single gull that floats and skims the waters and flies on, 
Till she is lost like a dream in the haze of the distance too. 


‘ A steamer that rises a smoke, then after, a tall dark funnel, 
That moves like a shadow across your water and sky’s gray edge ; 
A dull hard beat of a wave that diggeth itself a tunnel, 
Down in the crevices dark under my limestone ledge.’ 


Or we may follow Bliss Carman to the historic meadows of the 
Grand Pré in the ‘ Sweet Acadian Land’: 


‘ Was it a year or lives ago 
We took the grasses in our hands, 
And caught the summer flying low 
Over the waving meadow lands 
And held it there between our hands? 


‘ The while the river at our feet— 
A drowsy inland meadow stream— 
At set of sun the after-heat 
Made running gold, and in the gleam 
We freed our birch upon the stream. 
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‘ There down along the elms at dusk 
We lifted dripping blade to drift, 
Through twilight scented fine like musk, 
Where night and gloom awhile uplift 
Nor sunder soul and soul adrift. 


. . . . . 


‘ The night has fallen and the tide 
Now and again comes drifting home, 
Across these aching barrens wide, 
A sigh like driven wind or foam : 
In grief the flood is bursting home.’ 

Yet it may be said that descriptions of our meadows, prairies, 
and forests, with their wealth of herbage and foliage, or artistic 
sketches of pretty bits of lake scenery, have their limitations as 
respects their influence on the people. Great thoughts or deeds 
are not bred by scenery. The American poem that has captured 
the world is not any one of Bryant’s delightful sketches of the 
varied landscape of his native land, but Longfellow’s ‘ Evange- 
line,’ which is a story of the ‘affection that hopes and endures 
and is patient.’ Dollard, and the Lady of Fort La Tour are 
themes which we do not find in prosaic Ontario, whose history is 
only a century old—a history of stern materialism, as a rule, 
rarely picturesque or romantic, and hardly ever heroic except in 
some episodes of the war of 1812-15, in which Canadians, women 
as well as men, did their duty faithfully to king and country. 

Mr. Lampman touched a chord of human interest in one of 
his poems, ‘ Between the Rapids, which has been more frequently 
quoted than perhaps any others by this gifted Canadian. The 
scene of the poem may be either on the Ottawa or St. Lawrence 
rivers, so famous for their rapids, but what gives it a real charm 
is that touch of sentiment which makes the whole world kin :— 

‘ The point is turned ; the twilight shadow © '.s 

The wheeling stream, the soft receding shore, 

And on our oars from deep among the hills 
Breaks now the rapid’s sudden quickening roar. 

Ah yet the same, or have they changed their face, 
The fair green fields, and can it still be seen, 

The white log cottage near the mountain’s base, 
So bright and quiet, so home-like and serene ? 


Ah, well I question, for as five years go, 
How many blessings fall, and how much woe. 
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‘ The shore, the fields, the cottage just the same, 
But how with them whose memory makes them sweet ? 
Or if I called them, hailing name by name, 
Would the same lips the same old shouts repeat? 
Have the rough years, so big with death and ill, 
Gone lightly by and left them smiling yet ? 
Wild black-eyed Jeanne, whose tongue was never still, 
Old wrinkled Picaud, Pierre and pale Lisette, 
The homely hearts that never cared to range, 
While life’s wide fields were filled with rush and change. 


* And where is Jacques, and where is Verginie ? 
I cannot tell ; the fields are all a blur. 
The lowing cows whose shapes I scarcely see, 
Oh do they wait and do they call for her ? 
And is she changed, or is her heart still clear 
As wind or morning, light as river foam ? 
Or have life’s changes borne her far from here, 
And far from rest, and far from help and home ? 
Ah comrades, soft, and let us rest awhile, 
For arms grow tired with paddling many a mile. 


* Oh, does she still remember? Is the dream 

Now dead, or has she found another mate ? 

So near, so dear ; and ah, so swift the stream ; 
Even now perhaps it were not yet too late. 

But oh, what matter ; for before the night 
Has reached its middle, we have far to go ; 

Bend to your paddles, comrades ; see, the light 
Ebbs off apace ; we must not linger so. 

Aye thus it is! Heaven gleams and then is gone, 

Once, twice, it smiles, and still we wander on.’ 


Of all the poems so far written by Canadians none have 
evoked more praise from critical journals than that by Frederick 
George Scott, describing in powerful verse, as the following 
extract shows, the agony of the iraprisoned Samson :— 


‘ Plunged in night, I sit alone 
Eyeless on this dungeon stone, 
Naked, shaggy and unkempt, 
Dreaming dreams no soul hath dreamt. 


‘ Israel’s God come down and see 
All my fierce captivity ; 
Let Thy sinews feel my pains, 
With Thy fingers lift my chains. 
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‘ Then with thunder loud and wild 
Comfort Thou thy rebel child, 
And with lightning split in twain 
Loveless heart and sightless brain. 

‘ Give me splendour in my death, 
Not this sickening dungeon breath, 
Creeping down my blood like slime, 
Till it wastes me in my prime. 


* Give me back for one blind hour 
Half my former rage and power, 
And some giant crisis send, 
Meet to prove a hero’s end.’ 


Mr. Wilfred Campbell has been called with truth the ‘ poet of 
the lakes,’ but his best work has yet to be done in poems of 
human life and passion, as we may well judge from the one, 
remarkable in its conception and execution, which was printed 
some time ago in Harper's Monthly, and in which the great love 
of a mother for her child is described as forcing her from her 
grave to seek it :— 


‘ My babe was asleep on a stranger arm, 
**O baby, my baby, the grave is so warm, 





‘ «¢ Though dark and so deep, for mother is there ! 
O come with me from the pain and care, 


‘ “¢ Where the pillow is soft and the rest is long, 
And mother will croon you a slumber-song. 


‘ * A slumber-song that will charm your eyes 
To a sleep that never in earth-song lies ! 


* “© The loves of earth your being can spare, 
But never the grave, for mother is there.” 


* I nestled him soft to my throbbing breast, 
And stole me back to my long, long rest. 


‘ And here I lie with him under the stars, 
Dead to earth, its peace and its wars. 


* Dead to its hates, its hopes, and its harms, 
So long as he cradles up soft in my arms. 


‘ And heaven may open its shimmering doors, 
| And Saints make music on pearly floors. 
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‘ And hell may yawn to its infinite sea, 
But they can never take my baby from me. 


‘ For so much a part of my soul he hath grown, 
That God doth know of it high on His throne. 


* And here I lie with him under the flowers 
That sun-winds rock through the billowy hours. 


‘ With the night airs that steal from the murmuring sea, 
Bringing sweet peace to my baby and me.’ 


But if Canada can point to some creditable achievement of 
recent years in history, poetry, and essay-writing—for I think if 
one looks from time to time at the leading magazines and reviews 
of the two continents, he will find that Canada is fairly well 
represented in their pages—there is one respect in which Cana- 
dians have never won any marked success until Mr. Gilbert 
Parker appeared, and that is in the novel of romance. Wacousta, 
or the Prophecy: a Tale of the Canadas, was written sixty years 
ago by Major John Richardson, a native Canadian, but it was at 
the best a spirited imitation of Cooper, and has not retained the 
interest it attracted at a time when the American novelist had 
created a taste for exaggerated pictures of Indian life and forest 
scenery. Of course attempts have been made time and again by 
other English Canadians to describe episodes of our history, and 
pourtray some of our national and social characteristics, but with 
the single exception of The Golden Dog, written a few years ago 
by Mr. William Kirby of Niagara, and still reprinted from time 
to time—an evidence of intrinsic merit—I cannot point to one 
which shows much imaginative or literary skill. Even Mr. 
Kirby’s single romance, which recalls the closing days of the 
French régime—the days of the infamous Intendant Bigot, who 
fattened on Canadian misery—does not show the finished art of 
the skilled novelist, but it has a certain crude vigour of its own 
which has enabled it to live whilst so many other Canadian books 
have died. French Canada is even weak in this particular, and 
this is the more surprising because there is abundance of material 
for the novelist or the writer of romance in her peculiar society 
and institutions, and in her historic annals and traditions. But 
as yet neither a Cooper, nor an Irving, nor a Hawthorne, has 
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appeared to delight Canadians in the fruitful field of fiction that 
their country offers to the pen of imaginative genius. It is true 
we have a work by De Gaspe, Les Anciens Canadiens, which has 
been translated by Professor Roberts and one or two others, but 
it has rather the value of historical annals than the spirit and 
form of true romance. It is the very poverty of our production, 
in what ought to be a rich source of literary inspiration, French 
Canadian life and history, that has given currency to a work 
whose signal merit is its simplicity of style and adherence to his- 
torical fact. As Parkman many years ago first commenced to 
illumine the too often dull pages of Canadian history, so other 
American writers have also ventured in the still fresh field of 
literary effort that romance offers to the industrious, inventive 
brain. In the Romance of Dollard, Tonty, and the Lady of Fort 
St. John, Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood has recalled most 
interesting episodes of our past annals with admirable literary 
taste, and a deep enthusiasm for Canadian history in its romantic 
and picturesque aspects. It must not be imagined, however, 
from our failure for so many years to cultivate successfully the 
same popular branch of letters, that Canadians are wanting in the 
inventive and imaginative faculty, and that the spirit of material- 
ism and practical habits, which has so long necessarily cramped 
literary effort in this country, still prevents happy ventures in 
this direction. Mr. Gilbert Parker, now a resident in London, 
but a Canadian by birth, education, and sympathies, is animated 
by a laudable ambition of giving form and vitality to the abun- 
dant materials that exist in the Dominion, among the inhabitants 
on the old seigneuries of the French province, in that historic 
past of which the ruins still remain in Montreal and Quebec; in 
the north-west, with its quarrels of adventurers in the fur trade, 
and in the many other sources of inspiration that exist in this 
country for the true story-teller who can invent a plot and give 
his creations a touch of reality, and not that doll-like, saw-dust 
appearance that the vapid characters of some Canadian stories 
assume from the very poverty of the imagination that has origi- 
nated them. 

Mr. Parker’s book, The Seats of the Mighty, the scenes of 


which are laid also in that old city, whose rocks recall such a 
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deeply interesting past, shows that he possesses that inventive 
faculty, that power to construct and carry out a skilful plot, that 
deep insight into human motives, that power to conceive original 
characters—such as Doltaire, a strange compound of cynic, con- 
spirator, philosopher, ‘ master-devil ’—which are necessary to the 
author of romance if his work is ever to have more than an 
evanescent fame. While The Seats of the Mighty is probably the 
more popular novel, his previous story, When Valmond came to 
Pontiac, is even more artistic in its treatment of a difficult sub- 
ject, and in one respect more original in its conception. His 
sketches of the conditions of life in a little French Canadian 
community, where mystery aud doubt surround a stranger who 
claims to be a son of the great Napoleon, and who awakens the 
simple, credulous people, from their normal sluggishness into 
mental activity and a positive whirl of excitement, are worked 
out with a rare fertility of invention and delicacy of touch. 
Take, for instance, this simple yet truthful description of an old 
French Canadian hamlet :— 


‘ This all happened on a Tuesday, and on Wednesday, and for several 
days, Valmond went about making friends. It was easy to do this, for 
his pockets were always full of pennies and silverpieces, and he gave them 
liberally to the children and to the poor, though, indeed, there were few 
suffering poor in Puntiac. All had food enough to keep them from misery, 
though often it got no further than sour-milk and bread, with a dash of 
sugar in it on Sundays. As for homes, every man and woman had a house 
of a kind, with its low, projecting roof and dormer windows, according to 
the ability and prosperity of the owner. These homes were whitewashed 
or painted white, and had double glass in winter, according to the same 
measure. There was no question of warmth, for in snow time every house 
was banked up with earth above the foundations, the cracks and intersec- 
tions of windows and doors were filled with cloth from the village looms, 
and wood was, for the chopping, far and near. Within these air-tight 
cubes the simple folk baked, and were happy, content if now and then the 
house-wife opened the one pane of glass, which hung on a hinge, or the 
slit in the sash, to let in the cold air. The occasional opening of the outer 
door to admit some one, as a rule, sufficed, for out rushed the hot blast, 
and in came the dry, frosty air to brace to their tasks the story-teller and 
singer. 

‘In summer the little fields were broken with wooden ploughs, and there 
was the limb of a tree for harrow, the sickle and scythe and flail to do their 
office in due course ; and if the man were well-to-do, he swung the cradle 
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in his rye and wheat, rejoicing in the sweep of the knife and the fulness of 
the swathe. Then, too, there was the driving of the rivers, when the 
young men ran the logs from the back-woods to the great mills near and 
far—red-shirted, sashed, knee-booted, with rings in their ears, and wide 
hats on their heads, and a song in their mouths, breaking a jam, or steer- 
ing a crib or raft down the rapids. And the Voyageur also, who brought 
furs out of the North down the great lakes, came home again to Pontiac, 
singing in his patois :— 
‘ Nous avons passé le bois, 
Nous somm’s & la rive ! 
‘Or, as he went forth : 


‘ Le dieu du jour s’avance ; 
Amis, les vents sont doux ; 
Bercés par l’espérance, 
Partons, embarquons-nous 
A-a-a-a-a-a-a-a ! 


‘And, as we know, it was summer when Valmond came to Pontiac. 
The river-drivers were just beginning to return, and by and by the flax 
swingeing would commence in the little secluded valley by the river, and 
one would see the bright sickle flashing across the gold and green area, 
and all the pleasant furniture of summer set forth in pride by the Mother 
of the House whom we call Nature.’ 

Canada has only one Sam Slick, that strong original char- 
acter in American humour, which was conceived sixty years ago 
by a Nova Scotian judge who wrote also other works of merit, 
though the Clockmaker’s Sayings and Doings are now alone 
remembered. That imagination and humour have still some 
existence in the Canadian mind—though one sees little of those 
qualities in the press or in public speeches, or in parliamentary 
debates—we can well believe when we read The Dodge Club 
Abroad,—which first appeared in Harper's Monthly—by Pro- 
fessor De Mille, who was cut off in the prime of his intellectual 
strength, or A Social Departure, by Sara Jeannette Duncan 
(Mrs. Coates), who, as a sequence of a trip around the world, 
has given us not a dry book of travels but a story with touches 
of genial humour and bright descriptions of life and nature, and 
who has followed up that excellent literary effort by promising 
sketches of East Indian life. A story which attracted some atten- 
tion not long since for originality of conception and ran through 
several editions, Beggars All, is written by a Miss L. Dougall, a 
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member of a Montreal family, originally hailing from Paisley, and 
although this book does not deal with incidents of Canadian life 
it illustrates that fertility of invention which is latent among our 
people, and only requires a favourable opportunity to develop 
itself. The best literature of this kind is like that of France, 
which has the most intimate correspondence with the social life 
aud development of the people of the country. ‘The excellence 
of a romance,’ writes Chevalier Bunsen in his critical preface to 
Gustav Freytag’s Debit and Credit, ‘like that of an epic or a 
drama, lies in the apprehension and truthful exhibition of the 
course of human things . . . faithful mirror of the present.’ 
With us, all efforts in this direction have been most common- 
place—hardly above the average of ‘Social Notes’ in the col- 
umns of newspapers. 

I think, on the whole, there have been enough good poems, 
histories and essays written and published in Canada for the last 
four or five decades to prove that there has been a steady in- 
tellectual growth on the part of our people, and that it has kept 
pace at all events with the mental growth in the pulpit, or in the 
legislative halls, where, of late years, a keen practical debating 
style has taken the place of the more rhetorical and studied 
oratory of old times. I believe the intellectual faculties of 
Canadians only require larger opportunities for their exercise to 
bring forth a rich fruition. I believe the progress in the years 
to come will be far greater than that we have yet shown, and 
that necessarily so, with the wider distribution of wealth, the 
dissemination of a higher culture, and a greater confidence in our 
own mental strength, and in the resources that this country offers 
to pen and pencil. 

I must frankly admit that there is far too much hasty and 
slovenly work done in Canadian literature. The literary canon 
which a writer should have ever in his mind has been stated by 
no less an authority than Sainte-Beuve: ‘ Devoted to my pro- 
fession as a critic, I have tried to be more and more a good and 
if possible an able workman.’ A good style means artistic work- 
manship. It is too soori for us in this country to look for a 
Matthew Arnold or a Sainte-Beuve—such great critics are 
generally the results, and not forerunners, of a great literature ; 
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but at least if we could have in the present state of our intellect- 
ual development, a criticism in the press which would be intelli- 
gent, truthful and just, the essential characteristics of the two 
authors I have named, the effect would be probably in the 
direction of encouraging promising writers, and weeding out 
some literary dabb‘ers. ‘ What I have wished,’ said the French 
critic, ‘is to say not a word more than I thought, to stop even a 
little short of what I believed in certain cases, in order that my 
words might acquire more weight as historical testimony.’ 

We all know that the literary temperament is naturally sensi- 
tive to anything like indifference and is too apt, perhaps, to ex- 
aggerate the importance of its calling in the prosaic world in 
which it is exercised. The pecuniary rewards are so few, rela- 
tively, in this country, that the man of imaginative mind—the 
purely literary worker—naturally thinks that he can, at least, 
ask for generous appreciation. No doubt he thinks, to quote a 
passage from a clever Australian novel—The Australian Girl— 
‘Genius has never been truly acclimatized by the world. The 
Philistines always long to put out the eyes of poets and make 
them grind corn in Gaza.’ But it is well always to remember 
that a great deal of rough work has to be done in a country like 
Canada before its Augustan age can come. No doubt literary 
stimulus must be more or less wanting in a colony where there 
is too obviously at times an absence of self-confidence in our- 
selves and in our institutions, arising from that sense of depend- 
ency and habit of imitation and borrowing from others that is a 
necessity of a colonial condition. The tendency of the absence 
of sufficient self-assertion is to cramp intellectual exertion, and 
make us believe that success in literature can only be achieved 
in the old countries of Europe. A spirit of all-surrounding 
materialism must also always exercise a certain sinister influence 
in this way—an influence largely exerted in Ontario—but de- 
spite all this we see that even among our neighbours it has not 
prevented the growth of a literary class famous for its intellec- 
tual successes in varied fields of literature. It is for Canadian 
writers to have always before them a high ideal, and to remember 
that literature does best its duty—to quote the eloquent words 
of Ruskin—‘in raising our fancy to the height of what may be 
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noble, honest, and felicitous in actual life ; in giving us, though 
we may be ourselves poor and unknown, the companionship of 
the wisest spirits of every age and country, and in aiding the 
communication of clear thoughts aud faithful purposes among 
distant nations.’ 

The development of culture of a high grade in a relatively 
new country like this, with so many urgent material needs, must 
largely depend on the educational machinery of the country. 
Chiefly, if not entirely, owing to the expansion of our common 
school system—good in Ontario and Nova Scotia, but defective 
in Quebec—and the influence of our universities and colleges, 
the average intelligence of the people of this country is much 
higher than it was a very few years ago; but no doubt it is with 
us as with our neighbours—to quote the words of an eminent 
public speaker whose brilliancy and humour sometimes lead one 
to forget his higher criticism—I refer to Dr. Chauncey Depew 
—‘ Speed is the virtue and vice of our generation. We demand 
that morning-glories and century plants shall submit to the same 
conditions and flower with equal frequency.’ Even some of our 
universities, from which we naturally expect so much, seem dis- 
posed from time to time to lower their standard and yield too 
readily to the demand for purely practical education, when, after 
all, the great reason of all education is to draw forth the best 
qualities of the young man, elevate his intelligence, and stimu- 
late his highest intellectual forces. The animating principle with 
the majority of people is to make a young man a doctor, a lawyer, 
an engineer, or teach him some other vocation as soon as pos- 
sible, and the tendency is to consider any education that does not 
immediately effect this result superfluous. Whilst every in- 
stitution of learning must necessarily yield something to this 
pervading spirit of immediate utility, it would be a mistake to 
sacrifice all the methods and traditions of the past when sound 
scholars at least were made, and the world had so many men 
famous in learning, in poetry, in romance and in history. For 
one I range myself among those who, like James Russell Lowell 
and Mathew Arnold, still consider the conscientious and intelli- 
gent study of the ancient classics—the ‘ hu:nanities’ as they are 

‘called—as best adapted to create cultured men and women, and 
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as the noblest basis on which to build up even a practical educa- 
cation with which to earn bread and capture the world. 

We are, as respects the higher education of this country, in 
that very period which Arnold saw ahead for America—‘ a 
period of unsettlement and confusion and false tendency,’ a ten- 
dency to crowd into education too many matters; and it is for 
this reason I venture to hope that letters will not be allowed to 
yield entirely to the necessity for practical science, the import- 
ance of which I fully admit, while deprecating it being made 
the dominant principle in our universities. If we are to come 
down to the lower grades of our educational system I might 
also doubt whether despite all its decided advantages for 
the masses—its admirable machinery and apparatus, its 
comfortable school-houses, its varied systematic studies 
from form to form and year to year, its well managed 
normal and model schools, its excellent teachers—there are 
not also signs of superficiality. The tendency of the age is 
to become rich fast, to get as much knowledge as possible within 
a short time, and the consequence of this is to spread far too 
much knowledge over a limited ground—to give a child too many 
subjects, and to teach him a little of everything. These are the 
days of many cyclopzdias, historical summaries, scientific digests, 
reviews of reviews, French in a few lessons, and interest-tables, 
All is digested and made easy to the student, consequently not a 
little of the production of our schools, and of some of our col- 
leges, may be compared to a veneer of knowledge, which easily 
wears off in the activities of life, and leaves the roughness of the 
original and cheaper material very perceptible. Manners, which 
are themselves some evidence of culture, are not certainly the 
results of the educational system of Canada, except in the educa- 
tional establishments of French Canada controlled by religiéuses. 
One may well believe that the largely mechanical system and 
materialistic tendency of our education have some effect in check- 
ing the development of a really original and imaginative literature 
among us. Much of our daily literature—indeed the chief 
literary aliment of large classes of our best population—is the 
newspaper press, which illustrates in many ways the haste and 


pressure of this life of ours in a country of practical needs like 
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Canada. Canadian journals, however, have not yet descended 
to those depths of degraded sensationalism for which some New 
York papers have become so notorious. 

In the course of a few decades Canada will probably have 
determined her position among the communities of the world ; 
and, for one, I have no doubt the results will be far more grati- 
fying to our national pride than the results of even the past thirty 
years, during which we have been laying broad and deep the foun- 
dations of our present system of government. We have reason to 
believe that the material success of this confederation will be fully 
equalled by the intellectual efforts of a people who have sprung 
from nations whose not least enduring fame has been the fact 
that they have given to the world of letters so many famous 
names that represent the best literary genius of the English and 
French races. All the evidence before us now goes to prove 
that the French language will continue, into an indefinite future, 
to be the language of a large and influential section of the popu- 
lation of Canada, and that it must consequently exercise a 
decided influence on the culture and intellect of the Dominion. 
It has been within the last four decades that the best intellectual 
work, both in literature and statesmanship, has been produced in 
French and English Canada, and the signs of intellectual activity 
in the same direction do not lessen with the expansion of the 
Dominion. 

In all probability the two nationalities will remain side by side 
for an unknown period, to illustrate on the northern half of the 
continent of America the culture and genius of the two strongest 
and brightest powers of civilization. As both of these nationali- 
ties have vied with each other in the past to build up this con- 
federation on a large and generous basis of national strength and 
greatness, and have risen, time and again, superior to those 
racial antagonisms created by differences of opinion at great 
crises of our history—antagonisms, happily, dispelled by the 
common sense, reason, and patriotism of men of both races—so 
we should in the future hope for that friendly rivalry on the part 
of the best minds among French and English Canadians which 
will best stimulate the genius of their people in art, history, 
poetry, and romance. In the meantime, while this confederation 
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is fighting its way out of its political difficulties, and resolving 
wealth and refinement from the original and rugged elements of 
a new country, it is for the respective nationalities not to stand 
aloof from one another, but to unite in every way possible for 
common intellectual improvement, and give sympathetic encour- 
agement to the study of the two languages and to the mental 
efforts of each other. It was on this enlightened principle of 
sympathetic interest that the Royal Society was founded by the 
Marquis of Lorne, and on which alone it can expect to obtain 
anv permanent measure of success. If the English and French 
always endeavour to meet each other on this friendly basis in all 
the communities where they live side by side, as well as on all 
occasions that demand common thought and action, and cultivate 
that social and intellectual intercourse which may, at all events, 
weld them both as one in spirit and aspiration, however different 
they may continue in language and temperament, many preju- 
dices must be removed, social life must gain in charm, and 
intellect must be developed by finding strength where it is weak, 
and grace where it is needed, in the mental efforts of the two 
races, If, in addition to this widening of the sympathies of our 
two national elements, we can see in the Dominion generally less 
of that provincialism which means a narrowness of mental vision 
on the part of our literary aspirants, and prevents Canadian 
authors reaching a larger audience in other countries, then we 
shall rise superior to those weaknesses of our intellectual char- 
acter which now impede our mental development, and shall be 
able to give larger scope to whatever original and imaginative 
genius may exist among our people. 


Jno. Geo. Bourinot. 
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Art. VIL—MODERN GREEK. 


HE remarks in the review of Greek Folk-poesy, devoted more 

particularly to my Excursus on Greek Folk-speech, appear 

to me to show such extraordinary misapprehension that, consider- 

ing the generously appreciative character of the rest of the 

review, I trust that I may, in fairness, be allowed to extract the 

passages of which, as I think, I have reason to complain, and to 
reply simply by pointing out what I have actually said. 

(1). ‘Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s derivation of Modern Greek, as 
represented in popular ballads and tales, is questionable in the 
extreme.’ What the derivation of Greek Folk-speech is which 
is thus ‘ questionable,’ is not stated, nor can I guess what it is 
imagined to be. The subject, indeed, of the first section of my 
Excursus is ‘The Past Development of Greek,’ not, however, of 
the present Folk-speech, but of Greek generally, and in reference 
particularly to the exceedingly contrasted, though synchronous, 
development of Latin. No attempt is, however, made to refute 
the general explanation I suggest of the very remarkable fact 
that ‘Greek has even now developed changes no greater than 
those which Latin had already developed nearly a thousand years 
ago’ (p. 434). In the treatment of this problem I have occasion 
to distinguish the great historical periods of the development of 
Greek. But here, again, no attempt even is made to show that 
the great outstanding facts of the development of Greek do not 
synchronise with the Half-millenial Epochs I have indicated, (1) 
the Sixth Century B.c., (2) the Christian Era, and (3, 4, 5) 
the Sixth, Eleventh, and Sixteenth Centuries A.D. These periods 
of Greek linguistic development are, as I have shown, in organic 
correlation with all the other great events of European develop- 
ment. And I think I may with some confidence submit them for 
consideration as more scientific than those stated by, for instance, 
Dr. Jannaris in the introduction to his Modern Greek Dictionary, 
1895. His periods are, (1) Classical Greek, 500-300 B.c.; (2) 
Post Classical Greek, 300 B.c., 300 a.D.; (3) Transitional 
Period, 300-600 a.p.; and (4) Neo-Hellenic Era, 600 a.p. to 
present time. But the three first of these periods are not only 
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altogether incommensurate, both as to lapse of time and extent 
of change, with Dr. Jannaris’ vast fourth period of 1,300 years; 
but the Christian Era, which made of the Kow4, or popular 
Greek, the literary language of a new religion, does not mark 
with him any definite new stage whatever of linguistic develop- 
ment; while the dating of the Neo-Hellenic Era from the 
seventh instead of from the sixteenth century is in direct opposi- 
tion to the facts insisted on by the Greek philologists to whom 
I have referred. 

(2) ‘The language of the pieces translated in his [my] 
volumes is not the direct descendant of the Greek of Thucydides 
and Plato, Procopios and Chrysostom, nor even of Malalus and 
Theophanes, but is rather akin to the colloquial Greek, which 
has always existed parallel with the former.’ This is true, but I 
have nowhere said otherwise. Nor am I unaware, as affirmed, 
that the ‘language question is no new thing in Greek.’ Nor 
am I ignorant of the historical ‘ existence of a colloquial and 
literary language side by side.’ 

(3). ‘His’ [Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s}] ‘argument in defence of 
the Vulgarists is quite inadmissible.’ But as neither the aim of 
the ‘ Vulgarists’ is stated, nor my argument in defence of them, 
I trust that I may be permitted to state both. ,What the ‘ Vul- 
garists’ mainly insist on is that the morphology and grammar, 
not of the classical Culture-speech, but of the modern Folk-speech 
should be kept in view in developing the modern Culture-speech. 
As to vocabulary, they think that literary Greek should borrow 
as freely as the other European languages, either from its older 
forms, or, if necessary, from foreign languages. But they con- 
tend that, in such borrowing, there should be submission to the 
forms of the modern grammatical system. And my ‘argument’ 
in support of this contention has consisted in pointing out (1) 
that the changes in the grammar, the vocabulary, and the pro- 
nunciation of Greek have been neither accidental nor merely 
perverse; (2) that the analysis and simplification which mark 
Modern Greek, and especially in the Folk-speech, is not only in 
accordance with the similar characteristics of other European 
languages, and of English, the most advanced of all, but is in 
correlation with the whole series of movements which are usually 
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termed democratic; and (3) that, as the Culture-classes appear to 
have hitherto exercised a preponderant influence in the develop- 
ment, or rather, in the comparative retardation of the develop- 
ment of Greek, it is the Folk-element that may be destined now 
to have the preponderance. Such is my ‘argument.’ I do not 
think that an evolutionist philologist will consider it ‘ quite 
inadmissible.’ I think that, on the contrary, he will rather 
agree with me in thinking that the very proposal to take the 
classical Culture-speech of 2000 years ago as a standard for the 
correction and development of the literary language of the present 
is hardly less self-condemned than would be the effort of a British 
literary school to restore the inflections and technical terms of 
the Anglo-Saxon culture-speech. 

Turning to the general question of my Conflict of Races theory 
I note the objection: ‘The hypothesis of races with superior 
capacities for culture labours under the same initial difficulties 
as that of a necessary evolution from the depths of savagery.’ 
But how so? Of the latter supposed fact we have absolutely no 
knowledge; while of the former we have certain knowledge. 
For the earliest known Civilisations originated at the line of junc- 
tion of the Equatorian Black and the Northern White Races. And 
contemporary experience sufficiently shows how the White man 
dominates the Black man, and how the White, through the 
Black man’s labour, creates the economic conditions of the 
origin of Civilization. 

J. S. Sruart-GLEnnIg. 


With reference to Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s explanations, I am 
glad to see that my criticism of his Excursus on Greek folk- 
speech has led him to place his views on the subject in a clearer 
light, and remove the occasion of some misapprehensions on my 
part which were not inexcusable in one who read the Excursus in 
the light of the general Preface and Introduction to his volumes. 
To me with Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s Conflict Theory fresh in my 
memory it read as if he were making out an historical case for the 
Vulgarists (or if he prefer, the Psicharists), and were endeavour- 
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ing to show that they are the direct heirs of the great Attic, Hellen- 
istic, and Byzantine writers, destined, as the champions of a 
naturally developed mother-tongue, to triumph in the ‘ Language 
Dispute’ over the pedantic advocates of the culture-speech. I 
ventured to show that his characterisation of his fourth or Romaic 
period was deficient in an important particular, inasmuch as it 
took no account of the Attic Renascence which is an instructive 
instance of the lasting influence of a culture-speech whether for 
good or evil; and I further ventured to suggest that he had not 
laid sufficient stress on the co-existence of a cultured and a popu- 
lar idiom in Greek at every stage of its history. His derivation 
of modern Greek (beginning with ‘ Attic’) taken in conjunction 
with his forecast of its probable future development, seemed to 
me as reasonable as if one were to hold up the language of Mr. 
Chevalier’s songs as the representative of nineteenth century 
English, and the rightful successor of Shakespeare’s tongue, 
and ignore the claims of reactionary scribes. 

It puts another aspect on the case when Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
admits (1) the co-existence of a literary and colloquial idiom; (2) 
that the language of the pieces translated in his book is the descen- 
dant of the latter rather than the former; and (3) that the 
language question is no new thing in Greek. These are the 
points for which I contended, and they seem to me fatal to his 
pedigree of modern Greek. I do not quite know how to inter- 
pret his reference to restoring ‘the inflections and technical 
terms of Anglo-Saxon culture-speech.’ The doctrine of evolu- 
tion has produced the modern ‘historical sense,’ and in Greece 
with the desire, and let us hope renewed opportunities, for the 
advance of culture, the chances are that the great classical and 
Christian Greek writers will exercise an influence as great in 


degree and better in kind than they did in the days when 
Byzantinism was yet in its strength. 


WILu1AM METCALFE, 
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GERMANY. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN (No. 3, 1897).—*‘ Die 
Gottlosen in den Psalmen—ein Beitrag zur alttestamentliche 
Religions-geschichte,’ is the title of the first article in this 
number. It is by Dr. W. Staerk. Taking the Psalter as the 
clearest and fullest reflection of the religious life of post-exilic, 
and more especially of late post-exilic, Judaism, he sets himself 
to bring out here the testimony it gives to the existence of a 
party in Jewry who emphasised very strongly the moral and 
religious demands of God on the life and character of His 
people. Faith in the moral order of the world, in the righteous 
and merciful character of God, and in the final victory of right 
over wrong, was the spring of all their conduct and the in- 
—_— of all their hopes. The Psalms are almost all from 
their pens. The first of the series gives the key-note to all 
the rest. The godly man is set in contrast there to the un- 
godly, and the respective destinies of each is declared. This 
contrast between the godly and the ungodly, the righteous 
and the wicked, is the well-nigh constant theme of the psalm- 
ists. But to whom do they refer under the name of the 
‘ungodly,’ the ‘ wicked,’ etc.? Dr. Staerk enters into a very 
minute examination of these references in order to answer this 
question. He finds two distinct parties designated by these 
and kindred epithets, one, ‘die gottlosen Heiden,’ the other, 
‘die gottlosen Volksgenossen.’ The former consisted of the 
neighbouring tribes, always jealous of, and hostile to, the Jews, 
and ever ready to harrass them when opportunity offered, to 
invade their territory, pillage their goods, and endeavour to 
bring them under their power, and levy tribute from them. 
Under this same class came those non-Jews settled in their 
midst. They had this in common that they mocked at the 
religious beliefs and rites of the Jews, and at their morality 
and tender care of the poor and the weak. The second class 
cousisted of Jews by birth and blood, but who showed no or 
little sympathy with the religious beliefs and moral austerities 
of the party who styled themselves the ‘godly,’ the ‘righteous,’ 
and who lived in open violation of the moral principles which 
this party held so dear. The first class were opposed to the 
Jews on both political and religious grounds; the second 
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were unfaithful to the Covenant with, and violators of the Law 
of, God. Dr. Staerk goes carefully over the Psalms, select- 
ing the references in them to the first of these classes, and 
then the far more numerous references to the second, and 
seeks in this way to give a faithful picture of the state of 
parties in Judaism at the period to which the Psalter belongs. 
—The second article is by Herr Superintendent Zitzlass, of 
Fehrbellin, and is headed, ‘ Die wahre Bedeutung der Glau- 
bensrechtfertigung.’ He shows at the outset the great impor- 
tance attached to the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone 
in the Lutheran Church, and naturally attributes that to 
Luther’s personal experience of its value. The formule in 
which it was expressed in the Confessions, and in the dogmatic 
writings of the reformers are here detailed very fully, and 
contrasted with the teaching of the Roman Church as regards 
the doctrine. The chief point of difference between the 
Churches arose as to whether the ‘justificatio’ was purely an 
act of God,—a forensic declaration of the sinner’s pardon on 
God’s part without consideration of anything on man’s part—or 
whether it was accompanied from the first with a change, a 
work of grace within the sinner’s heart, and was dependent on 
that in any way. This point is discussed by Dr. Staerk very 
fully, and the defect of the Lutheran position in the light of 
the teaching of the New Testament is brought out very 
clearly.—The other articles are brief, and all bear on matters 
connected with the Reformation period, even the last and 
most elaborate of them, ‘A. Ritschls Urteil uber die beiden 
Prinzipien des Protestantismus.’ by Herr Carl Stange—A 
careful review is given of E. Meyer’s ‘Die Entstehung des 
Judentums,’ by Herr C. Steuernagel. 


DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU (May, 1897).—Ossip Schubin’s serial 
‘Die Heimkehr’ is finished in this part.—Professor . Albert 
Thumb writes on ‘The Greeks of To-day.’ After tracing their 
more immediate historical antecedeuts he describes the features 
which characterise the people, their devotion and patriotism, 
their thirst for knowledge, their energy. An article on this 
subject from such an authority as Dr. Thumb is of great in- 
terest, especially in view of recent events.—Otto Hartwig de- 
scribes the talented artist Francois Sabatier, and his wife, the 
singer, Caroline Sabatier Unger.— The development of the 
German and Netherlands schools of painting during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries forms the subject of a minute 
essay by K. Lamprecht.—Henrich Morf treats of Moliére.— 
Professor Constantine Bulle contributes a verse translation of 
the story of Philemon and Baucis, from Ovid’s ‘ Metamor- 
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phoses.’— Other notices deal with the late Grand-Duchess 
Sophia of Saxony, Johannes Brahms, Heinrich von Stephan, 
late German Postmaster General, politics and literature.— 
(June, 1897).—P. Schultz draws attention to Descartes’ place 
as a scientific investigator. His insistence on actual experi- 
ment entitles him to rank along with Bacon as a father of 
modern science; and ais investigations into the nervous system 
and the circulation among other things have only been fol- 
lowed out in our day.—Otto Seck’s ‘Origiu of Money,’ is an 
interesting paper. The author confesses his debt to ‘the 
epoch-making researches of William Ridgeway, The Origin of 
Metallic and Currency and Weights Standards, Cambridge, 1892.’ 
—Ernst Elster prints a number of hitherto unpublished letters 
of Heine belonging to the years 1827, 1838-40, and 1844-46, 
addressed to Johannes Wit gen. von Dérring, Gustav Kolb of 
the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ Ferdinand Lassale, and some others, 
and saataien and discusses them.—‘ In Sachen Pferdebiirla,’ 
is a resumption of a correspondence between Professor 
Max Miiller and a Schleswiger emigrant, which appeared 
in the Rundschau last November, and according to an editorial 
note, excited much interest among its readers. A letter from 
one of them, ‘Ignotus Agnosticus, is printed together with a 
rejoinder of Prof. Max Miiller’s to it and to others unprinted.— 
An interesting description of the Jungfrau Railway and the 
various systems of mountain railways is furnished by Dr. 
Friedrich Wrubel. ‘The Jungfrau line is to start from Little 
Scheidegg, and in 74 miles climb sume 6600 feet to the summit 
station, which is hollowed in the muuntain, and from which 
the last 230 feet are to be accomplished by a stair or elevator. 
The motive power is to be electricity. It is mentioned that 
the Rhigi line conveyed nearly 113,000 passengers in 1895.— 
‘ Auf Riedenheim, Etwas Volkerpsychologie, by Marie Bunsen, 
and the usual short articles conclude this part.—(July, 1897,) 
—Contains the second and concluding instalment of Anselm 
Heine’s ‘A Gift.’ The gift in question is a girl’s hypnotic en- 
dowments described in a series of letters.—* The Inner Man at 
the end of the Nineteenth Century,’ is a very interesting philo- 
sophical study by Rudolf Eucken.—The second batch of Heine 
letters contributed by Ernst Elster, are letters to the poet's 
brother Maxmillan in the last years of his life. As now issued, 
they throw a curious light on Heine’s family affairs, and on 
the way in which Max Heine edited his memoirs —Other 
articles are an exhaustive paper on ‘California,’ by Alb. Wirth; 
‘ Reminiscences of Brahms in Italy,’ and a sketch ‘ Die Stadt,’ 
by Fritz Marti—The latter part of the number contains an 
account by Karl Krebs of the more important music produced 
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in Berlin last winter, a graceful article on the ‘ Jubilee of the 
Queen of England, by the editor, a review of Dr. George 
Brande’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ etc. 


RUSSIA. 


RoosKAHYAH Mysu.— Russian Opinion—(January, February, 
March, April, and May).—T wo visits to Russia, of some length 
each, caused an interruption of late to our notices of this im- 
portant monthly. In resuming our task we are pleased to 
observe that ‘ Poesy’ is well represented in these numbers, the 
leading position in January and March being occupied by the 
first pet g second parts of a four-act lyrical drama by K. D. 
Balmont, entitled ‘Prometheus Unbound.’ Shorter pieces are 
furnished by Mich. Gherbanofski (two), V. Poltavtseff, A. 
Monastyrski, and V. Nikonoff.—‘ Reminiscences of Alexander 
Nikolaevitch Ostrofski’ are given complete in three numbers 
(January, March, and May). Mr. Ostrofski was a poet of con- 
siderable merit.—‘ Armatura,’ a romance translated from the 
French of Paul Herve is complete in two numbers (January 
and February).—‘ Village Children,’ a tale by Marie Von 
Eshenbach, translated from the German by N. K., is complete 
in four numbers (January, February, April, and May)—‘A 
Stony Republic,’ a record of a week spent in San Marino, by 
V. L. Nemirovitch-Dantchenka, is complete in two numbers 
(January and. February).—‘ Observations and Impressions on 
lufant Labourers,’ by Victor Lipaghin, is a short but thought- 
ful paper, complete in the January vumber.—‘ Ougholok 
Kolkhidy,’ a lengthy story by V. Y. Svyetloff; and a romance 
eutitled ‘ Beasts and Men, a Family Chronicle,’ translated from 
the Danish of Jonas Lee, by A. and P. Hansen, are both com- 
plete in four numbers (January, February, March, and April). 
—‘ On a Bright Shore,’ a novel from the pen of the well-known 
writer Henri Senkevitch, translated from the Polish by V. M. 
Lavroff, editor of Rooskahyah Mysl, is complete in four numbers 
(January, February, March, and May).—‘ General Teaching of 
the People, and the Local School System,’ by V. P. Vakhteroff, 
is a bright educational article in the January and Febraary 
unumbers.— Personal and Proprietary Relation between the 
Married’ is discussed in the January and April numbers.— 
‘The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance’ (Natchalo Skep- 
titchesskova Dvizheynia v’Italyi), by Eug. Tarle; and ‘Henrique - 
Vergheland,’ an ‘outline’ (otcherk) by P. Hansen, are both 
complete in the January number.—Our old friend L. I. Ivan- 
youkoff’s ‘ Outlines of Provincial Life’ still flourish, and furnish 
matter for the January, March, April, and May numbers.— 
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‘Millions, a short novel of 58 pages by P. D. Boborykin, is 
given complete in the February number.—‘ The Crusaders,’ an 
historical romance by Henri Seukevitch, translated from the 
Polish by V. M. Lavroff, runs its incomplete course of 63 pages 
through the February, March, and May numbers.—‘ Ordinances 
of Citizenship for the German Empire,’ by M. L. Brun, are 
— in the February and March numbers.—‘ The Oldest 
Working,’ an outline, by Dimitri Abeldahyeff, completes its 43 
pages in the March number.—The more serious paper, 
‘Sociology and Right, by I. G.; and the writings of Prince 
R. D. Eristoff, which are discussed similarly to those of Prince 
Vakhtang Vakhtangovitch (see our notice of October last), in 
an article entitled ‘On the History of Georgian Literature,’ by 
A. A. Khakhanoff, are also complete in the same number.— 
‘Peasants’ (Mouzhiki), a short pathetic tale of 28 pages, by 
Anton P. Tchaikoff, is complete in the April number.—‘ Louis 
Barnay as a Commentator of Shakespeare,’ by T. I. Polner, is 
the most interesting paper to British readers. It is complete 
in the April and May numbers.—‘ Soushkin and Boudylkin,’ a 
tale of 46 pages, by I. A. Saloff; and ‘An Essay of a Social- 
istic System, by P. D. Boborykin, are both complete in the 
May number.—So also ‘A new work on the Rising of Wat 
Tyler in England,’ being a review by Maxim Kovaleftski of the 
work of Mr, Petroushefski; a paper on ‘ National Education,’ 
by V. E. Ermiloff; and another on ‘Normal Peasant Banks,’ 
by L. 8. Litchkoff, are complete in the same number.—The 
five numbers conjointly furnish :—A ‘Home Review’ of 75 
pages; a ‘ Foreign Review,’ by V. A. Goltseff, of 33 pages; a 
musical and theatrical record entitled ‘Contemporary Art’ of 
39 pages; and a ‘Bibliographic Division’ containing copious 
notices of 169 works, of which the three following are in Eng- 
lish :—1. ‘ Wages and Capital.’ An examination of the wages 
fund doctrine, by F. W. Taussig. 2. ‘Lectures on Justice, 
Police, Revenue, and Arms,’ delivered in the University of 
Glasgow by Adam Smith. Reported by a student in 17683, 
and edited with an Introduction and Notes by Edwin Cannan. 
3. ‘Money and Social Problems,’ by J. Wilson Harper. 


Russian PariLosopHicaL Review (Voprosi, Philosophii i 
Psychologii, No. 36) opeus with a paper concerning the philo- 
sophical and historical views of Granoffski, in relation to a 
recent work which has appeared on Granoffski and his times. 
From the paper we learn that lately the name of this author 
has drawn to itself general attention. Lectures have been 
delivered about him, and articles written ;.even a book has 
been published (referring, we suppose, to the memoir which 
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we have noted above), giving an analysis of his character, 
activity, and social significance. The author then refers to the 
curious struggle between the old Russian party, with their 
tendency to exalt the narrow in and in life, against which the 
Russian thinker, M. Wladimir Solovieff, etc., has protested in 
some of the articles of which we have given an account, but 
which have very generally had this defect, that writing within 
Russia, M. Solovieff has not been able to explain himself freely, 
but confined himself to such views as may be allowed to reach 
the public. There is a reference in the fifth article of the 
present number of the Voprosi to this very conflict of the East 
and the West, which obtains in Russia, in the phase of it, 
which prevailed in the 17th century. The author of this 
paper, M. Tchichérin, who wields a very sharp pen, as the 
diligent reader of these summaries may remember in the scari- 
fying review uf M. Auguste Comte and his philosophy, which 
has also appeared as a separate work, aud was followed by an 
article, which took up very much the same view of Comte, b 
that old philosophical ‘hand,’ Professor Kozloff. M. Tchiché- 
rin shows from the life of M. Granoffski that the Slavophile 
party, who cultivate this in and in tendency, and would cut 
off Russia from the west of Europe, are not the exclusive 
patriots and lovers of Russia which they pretend and believe 
themselves to be. The brilliant figure of Granoffski in relation 
to such strange one-sidedness, having united a living feeling 
of love for the West in his life, with a burning love to Russia, 
and a clear consciousness of her wants, presents the harmoni- 
ous union of the best sides of Russian thought and Russian 
character. In the oppressive atmosphere encircling us, which - 
presents so little food for the mind and heart, the regard of the 
thoughtful Russian involuntarily turns round to the higher 
phenomena of the past, striving to draw from them hope for a 
better future. In the midst of these appearances, Granoffski 
occupies an obvious place. After the laudatory remarks as to 
the great impression which Granoffski made upon his coutem- 
poraries, the author goes ou to speak of the men by whom he 
had been mostly influenced. He points to the fact that he 
was trained in Berlin as an Hegelian. He was greatly influ- 
enced by one who wrote nothing himself, but had greatly 
influenced others, Nicholas Stankevitch, who had collected 
around him a talented circle. Granoffski was not a philo- 
sopher, but he had received an earnest philosophical training. 
hile he had to do with men like Herzen, who stood on 
Socialistic ground, he felt himself strongly drawn to Slavophile 
fanaticism, but as an historian Granoffski contemplated soberly 
the phenomena of social life, saw in natural science an 
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auxiliary _ to the historical science, which he specially 
cultivated, and of which he saw the first and necessary condi- 
tion to be freedom in the development of human society. He 
himself was Liberal in the very highest and noblest sense of 
this word. Some would have us go over and become Social 
Democrats, who have nothing in common with liberalism. 
Socialism is the sacrifice of the man to society, reducing him 
to a suffering wheel in a vast machine. But to Granoffski, 
freedom was not destructive, but a constructive element; an 
expression of human dignity, and the condition of the highest 
development of the human spirit. To this there stood before 
him an Ideal, in which there flowed together intellectual excel- 
leuce, harmonizing with moral elevation, and a lively social 
activity, and animated at the same time by a warm love to his 
fatherland, in union with a clear and sober understanding of 
the needs and problems of Russian society—Hereupon follows 
a paper entitled, ‘ Outlines of the Development of Philosophi- 
cal Thought in the Epoch of the Renaissance.’ The heading 
of the first chapter is entitled ‘The World-conception of 
Francesco Petrarch,’ in which the author, M. Korelin, seeks to 
give the contemporary views of the development of philoso- 
phical thought at the epoch of the Renaissance, and the 
conditions of medizval thought during the 14th century, or 
rather during the lifetime of the poet, to which the author 
appears to confine himself. It would appear, however, from a 
note, that the author has written a book on the Early Italian 
Humanists, which he makes use of in his article. In this he 
seeks to trace the history of the gradual liberation of the 
scholastic research of truth from the time that philosophy was 
considered as the handmaid of theology, up to the time when 
it reached the freedom of an independent branch of knowledge, 
which our author considers one of the great cultural revolu- 
tions known to universal history. The time occupied by it 
was more especially the second half of the fourteenth century. 
In tracing this, the connection of philosophical research with 
the humanistic movement, which especially belonged to those 
ages, is brought out. Our author, in following out this con- 
nection of humanism with the study of the ancient and 
medizval philosophy, seeks, with the aid of Stein and others, 
to follow the actual continuity of the philosophical thought of 
the time. One of the earliest liberators of philosophy from the 
bondage of the theology of the time was Duns Scotus, who 
died A.D. 1308, and who, departing from the theoretical theo- 
logy of Thomas Aquinas, entered upon a more practical a 
in bringing about the submission of the Will, as such, to God. 
With this was connected the contest between Nominalism and 
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Realism, and we have William of Ockham or Occam entering 
upon the practical path, which had been pointed out by Duns 
Scotus, though Scotus continued to be a Realist. However, 
in his controversies with the followers of Aquinas, he contri- 
buted to the fall of Realism, and paved the way for teachers 
like P. Durandus de Sancto Portiano, who was at first a 
follower of Aquinas, or, as they were more familiarly called, 
Thomista, but dealing more carefully with the logic of the 
questions, and especially laying down a more exact relation in 
regard to the opposition of Object and Subject, he did much 
to remove difficulties in the controversies of the time, and 
ceasing to be a Thomist, he paved the way for the opposite 
school of Nominalists, who were represented by Occam, and 
by his talents and activity in combating the established views 
of the time, contributed much towards that liberation of 
philosophy from authority of which our author speaks. In 
this he was followed by his pupil, Johannes Buridandus, who 
denied that theology is a science, and who, moreover, in the 
questions of the time, followed exclusively the authority of 
Aristotle, whom, in his many writings, he sought to expound. 
In these commentaries of his, he forsakes the theological 
ground, and confines himself almost to the purely lay point of 
view. This was, moreover, the tendency of the Nominalists 
generally, who, denying all authority to theology, succeeded 
at last in completely secularising philosophy, in which they 
followed exclusively the authority of Aristotle. The same 
tendency went forward in the 14th century through the 
growth of Averroism. ‘This was succeeded by the mystical 
tendency as this was developed, and set forth in the same age 
by Meister Eckart, Johannes Tauler, and especially by 
Johannes Gerson, who rose to be Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, and retained the use of Logic in discussion, and even 
perfected it by a new method. Besides, Heinrich Suso occu- 
pied the same point of view, and the famous mystic Johannes 
Ruysbrock. M. Korelin traces especially the relation of his hero, 
Petrarch, to the various schools. He was first of all a humanist, 
and only took a secondary interest in philosophical questions, He 
was opposed to spending so much time in controversy. We see 
him, moreover, inclined to the practical views of the Scotists, 
and also showing some favour to the mystical point of view. 
He was unwilling to take up the purely secularist position. 
Petrarch shows the same moderate tendency in dealing with 
the ancient or Greek philosophy. He preferred Plato to Aris- 
totle. As decidedly Pnristion in his views, he held that the 
aim of all knowledge was salvation; but inasmuch as the 
Greek philosophers were necessarily heathen, that they could 
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not teach the way of salvation. But inasmuch as many of the 
fathers found an aid to their Christian thought in the writings 
of Plato, the same position was taken up by Petrarch. In re- 
gard to his preference of Plato to Aristotle, he did not deny 
the presence of high intellectual faculties in Aristotle, whom 
he names a great man and possessed of manifold knowledge. 
In his judgment of the ancients he, in one place seeks to make 
a comparative valuation of them, but as we have noticed, he 
places Plato above Aristotle. In one of his treatises he names 
the former ‘ the prince and even god of the philosophers,’ and 
remarks nevertheless, that he bases this not altogether upon 
his own authority. Although, as he says, many dispute this, 
yet, in his own judgment he follows not the majority, but that 
which he holds to be the best. And this high place which he 

ives to Plato is given mainly on account of the position 
which he holds in regard to Christianity. Placing him thus 
highest of all, Petrarch did not deny the high faculty of Aris- 
totle in many important respects. His position in regard to 
Christianity led him more or less to undervalue the ancients. 
The last chapter of the article gives the judgment of Petrarch 
- on what he considers to be the true problems of philosophy. 
The main obligation of philosophy as it is expressed in the 
Tusculan Disputations of Cicero, as he says in a letter to his 
brother, includes also agreement with his opinion, that it is a 
medicine for the soul; removes empty cares; frees from pas- 
sion, and drives away fears. A philosophy of this kind has 
enormous value. It teaches a man the most important, the 
most essential lessons for the business of life. He cites further the 
relation of philosophy to metaphysics and dialectics, and gives 
a comparative estimate of medieval and ancient philosophy. 
Petrarch, our author considers to be first of the humanists, 
we are not sure, whether in time or importance; but in his 
opinion it must be the latter, for he proposes to continue the 
article.-—Upon this article follows another on ‘ Society and the 
State or Commonwealth, which must be written by some 
enthusiastic bureaucrat. It does not lend itself to abridg- 
ment.—Hereupon Prince Serge Troubetskoi succeeds with an 
article of 53 pages ‘ On the Doctrine of the Logos in Ancient 
Philosophy in connection with the development of Idealism.’ 
First, we have an examination of its place in the philosophy 
of Socrates. He notices the important place which the Logos 
holds, not only in Greek philosophy but even in the language 
of the Greeks. It may mean Word or 4 4 not only in a 
formal but in a material sense. In the Epos it occurs but 
seldom, only three times in Homer, where, however, it is 
changeable with sé6os or éros, in some cases especially used in 
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the plural, \éyx; it is understood of flattering, false words or 
speech, as opposed to more genuine utterances, which were 
expressed by uidoy or érea, with which, however, it interchanged 
with the false or less important signification. Logos came to 
be used in a more dignified sense in the Greek prose-writers, 
but especially iu philosophy, though even here it was liable to 
variations, but came eventually to signify judgment. By 
the Sophists, it was used as an artificial, rhetorical term 
to which Socrates opposed himself, as denoting concept or 
rational conception as something permanent and enduring. 
Plato went further than Socrates in the same direction, 
as to a permanent element. Determinations, concepts were 
not external material things but ideas, something thought, 
but still real, although general; and hence the Realism or 
reality of general conceptions, which came to play such 
an important part in medizval philosophy. Not only so, 
but we find in the Timaeus the world contemplated as a 
living creature. We have the emergence of a certain dualism 
in the Platonical conception of matter. The root of the evil 
was in the primitive 6 which refused to take up the perfect 
form which belonged to the idea. The doctrine of the és 
was taken up in a different sense in the Aristotelian philosophy. 
Aristotle’s views were opposed to the incipient Realism, which, 
was found in the doctrines of Plato. The objective realities 
of Aristotle were only energies, and existed only in thought. 
These doctrines were transformed ia Stoicism or Stoic Philo- 
sophy to a universal Reason or déyos, which eventually was 
identified with the ethereal rvéua, which was identified with 
the primal element of fire, of Heracleitus—The concluding 
ttle in the general part of the journal is ‘On Western In- 
fluence in Russia in the 17th Century.’-—This is followed by 
reviews of books, journals, and bibliography. 


ITALY. 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (April 1).—A. Venturi here gives an 
interesting description of the Halls of the Borgia, recently 
opened in the Vatican.—A ‘Diplomate’ writes on ‘ European 
Federation,’ saying that a European concert would represent 
an international thought of the highest ideal value, and that 
minor States ought to sacrifice the little which belongs to them 
in favour of the idea.—C. Bressan commences a paper, con- 
cluded in the following number, on ‘ The Economical Condition 
of the Port of Genna.—Fiction is contributed by Ugo Fleres 
in a new serial, entitled ‘ Mirage.’—L. Mariani relates the story 
of the column of Marcus Aurelius in Rome.—Professor Saltino 
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concludes his ‘Medicean Tragedies. —E. Mancini writes on 
‘The Physiology of Laughter.’ — The review of English 
literature in this number notices E. Moore’s Studies on Dante, 
Rose E. Self’s Selections from the Florentine Chronicles, and E. 
Armstrong’s Lorenzo de’ Medici. The critic remarks that 
though modern Italian literature is almost unknown in Eng- 
laud, the case is very different with the Italian literature of 
the past, for which England entertains an immense affection, 
a fervent cult which seems to be inherited from the poet 
Spenser and Sydney. Other books noticed are The Works of 
Edward Gibbon, Sir George Tressady, Trooper Peter Halket, and 
Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India.—(April 16).—R. 
Bontadini has much to say on the vexed Eastern question, 
entitling his article, ‘ Fears about the Orient.’ He concludes 
by saying that unless every virtue be extinguished among the 
Powers, the coercion exercised against the Greeks will be 
turned against the Turks.—P. Petrocchi writes a paper on the 
early years and youthful love-affairs of Alexander Manzoni.— 
(May 1).—Italo Pizzi writes a long essay on ‘Islamism and the 
Holy War,’ showing the reasons how, in modern and civilized 
times, it is possible that the precepts of Mohammed as to the 
‘Holy War’ can be carried on in Armenia, Crete, and other 
parts of the Turkish Empire, in spite of the indignant protests 
of all Europe. Islamism is a religious and a political institu- 
tion in one, and where it exists, Christians will always be 
persecuted.—Ugo Ojetti writes au interesting paper on the 
moral and artistic work done by the Italian novelist, Fogaz- 
zaro, who is an idealist in the best sense of the word. His 
spiritualism is no reaction against modern naturalism, but is 

rofound and instructive. Fogazzaro himself has often 
publicly declared that Art, by promoting moral progress, has 
made herself mistress of the boldest divinations of science, and 
is faithful in her hope of the future.—V. Z. writes on ‘ The 
Landwehr in Austria-Hungary.’ —G. Ricca Salerno contributes 
remarks on ‘ Succession Dues in Italy.’—(May 16).—Here F. 
d’Ovidio continues his ‘ Dantesque Sources,’ of which the last 
instalment was in the previous January number. His present 
subject is ‘Dante and Gregory VII.’—A political article on 
‘The Ethiopia of To-day, and Erythrea, by Dr. Traversi, 
hinge notes the action of England, France, and Russia, in 
those regions.’—G. Alongi describes ‘ Police Organisation in 
Italy,’ advocating very necessary reforms. — Apropos of 
Menghini’s book on the Rhyme of Serafino de Camonelli 
dall’ Aquila, we have an interesting article on that virtuoso 
of the 14th century, by F. Flaminii—P. Lioy coutri- 
butes a spiritualistic article on the ‘ Voices of the Departed.’ 
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—(June 1st)—C. F. Ferraris writes on military imposts, 
according to new studies and law projects—D. Levi con- 
tributes a portion, entitled ‘Simonism—the first phase of 
Socialism in Italy,’ of his inedited work on Italian renovation. 
—Ugo Fleres’ story ‘ Mirage,’ is concluded.—Dr. Sanminiatelli 
contributes ‘ Dalmatian Notes.'—Dr. Silvagni writes a very 
interesting article about the ‘ Royal Sila, describing the his- 
tory and conformation of that romantic piece of country.— 
(June 16th).—The first article, by Arturo Graf, on ‘The poet 
Leopardi and Music,’ tells us that Leopardi felt music vividly, 
for it procured him profound and intense enjoyment, and he 
speaks of its supernatural virtue in two of his poems, ‘ Aspasia’ 
and ‘The Portrait of a Beautiful Woman.’ Leopardi did not 
agree with Leibnitz, who defines music as the secret arith- 
metical exercise of the soul, nor with Kant, who places it 
among the fine arts only for the mathematical relations among 
sounds; nor with Hauslick, who declares that music has no 
other substance or contents than sound, and cannot express 
nor give rise to sentiment. Leopardi is more of the opinion of 
Schiller, Hegel, Lamennais, and Beethoven, who considers 
the revelations of music superior to those of philosophy, and 
Carlyle, who defined music as an inarticulate language which 
leads us to the brink of infinity. Leopardi had no voice, he 
played no instrument, he knew nothing of musical technic; he 
judged music alone by his feeling and fancy, and enjoyed it, 
above all, because of its secret and complicated physical 
associations. This explains why he was often pleased with 
rudimental and imperfect music, and was ready to receive a 
musical suggestion even from very poor sources; he placed 
no value on virtuosita, nor on theatrical complications and 
pomp. Though passionately fond of music, Leopardi never 
speaks of musical instrumeuts, nor shows any preference in 
them. The human voice seems to have been, to him, superior | 
to all instruments. He preferred sad music, and indeed, loved 
only such. And it seems that he inclined more to melody than 
to barmony.—E. Castellani sends an exhaustive paper on ‘ The 
Autonomic Provinces of the Ottoman Empire,’ describing their | 
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history. He is of opinion that should Crete obtain the re- 
establishment of an autonomy similar to that of Samos or 
Lebanon, its fate would be better than that of Greece.—G. 
Boglietti examines the conditions of Socialism in France; and 
O. Grandi contributes a short story, ‘ Flower of the Mountain.’ 
—E. Romagnoli commences a study of the subjects and 
fancies of ancient Attic comedy.—‘ Mary’ contributes a tale 
called ‘ The Madonna of Luca della Robbia.’ 
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La RASSEGNA NAZIONALE (April 1st)—In this number E. 
Galassi commences a translation of the Journal d’ un Evéque, 
by Yves de Querdoc.—G. Volpe writes an interesting account 
of Tommasi Soricci, an Italian improvisatore of the eighteenth 
century.—P. Orano makes a plan for the renovation of Sar- 
dinia, concluding his remarks in the following number.—A. G. 
Mallanni discusses the past and future of Benardir, and of the 
neighbouring Somali and Galla lands.—(April 16).—P. Toldo 
writes about the comedies of Evarest Gherado at Paris—The 
other papers are continuations.—(May 1).—In this number G. 
Fraccarroli has an article inquiring into the uses of secondary 
schools, and inveighing against the overburdening of young 
children’s minds with too scientific material, exhausting their 
mental faculties, and crowding their minds with things they 
cannot understand and which they forget as soon as they have 
left school.—I. Salvini contributes a tale translated from the 
German.—P. Manassei writes an essay on ‘ Shoes’ from a his- 
toric and politico-economical point of view.—(May 16th).—E. 
di Bisogno discourses of Cesare Cantu and the ideas of Dante. 
—G. Riccardi writes on the last political elections—A. di 
Pesaro contributes an article entitled ‘An ugly comedy and 
its consequences, being a tirade against freemasonry, and 
specially directed against Leo Taxil’s lecture before the Paris 
Geographical Society last April._—P. Manassei writes on pro- 
vincial and communal banks.—(June 1st).—Antonio Foggaz- 
zaro contributes an article on spiritism, entitled ‘For a New 
Science.’ He encourages those who have a spiritual concep- 
tion of the human mind to undertake a severe study of occult 
psychical phenomena. He believes that on this phenomena a 
new science might be founded, preceded by strict moral pre- 
paration. The reward would be greater light, greater strength, 
a richer superior life, increased moral elevation, and a secure 
science of immortality. But he warns those who prepare to 
cultivate this new science not to demand the evocation of the 
dead, a method which has been abused by the charlatan. He 
does not believe that the dead can appear again on earth. 
The surest proof of immortality, he opines, lies in the germs 
of superhuman potentiality, possessed by all men, but very 
rarely eisai he Tononi reviews de Beauregard’s ‘ Pré- 
destinée.’—(June 16th).—A. Valgimigli writes with great ap- 
preciation on technical commercial education in England, 
describing the methods, and advising his countrymen to go 
and do likewise.—D. Benucci relates in a lively manner a trip 
to Mount St. Pancrazio.—G. P. A. sends a statistical paper on 
socialism at the last Italian elections, 
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RiIFORMA SOCIALE (April 15th) contains :—‘ Labour contracts 
in civil legislation,” by Professor Dela Volta——‘ Tributary Re- 
form.’ by Professor Roncali.— Military Avthropometrics,’ by 
Dr. Benini— Tributary Reform in Austria,’ by H. von Schul- 
lern-Schrattenhofen—‘* How many Hebrews are there?’ by 
Professor Ferroglio.—(May).—The most important paper in 
this number is one by Professor Sitta on ‘The Italians in 
Turkey.’ The number of Italians resident in the Ottoman 
Empire has more than doubled during the last 20 years. In 
1871 there were 6520 in European, and 3698 in Asiatic Turkey; 
while at the last census in 1881 there were 13,526 in European 
Turkey and 7693 in Asiatic Turkey. The Italian colonies in 
Turkey have a very ancient origin, going back almost to the 
time of the Crusades, and the greater part of the descendants 
from the old families, have revived their nationality and lan- 
guage. ‘Those Italians who have remained faithful to their 
native traditions, language and religiou, may be divided into 
four parts: the descendants of old Genoese, Venetian, Pisan 
and Amalfitan families, who, specially in Constantinople and 
Smyrna, are richer than the others; the descendants of fami- 
lies who emigrated only two generations ago, who are gene- 
rally workmen, artists, agriculturists, etc.; the descendants of 
Leghorn Jews, specially numerous at Smyrna, where they in- 
habit a quarter called La Punta; and those who form a class 
of cuutemporane.us emigrants, specially connected with rail- 
way works, excavations, mines, etc. A fifth element, scant 
as to number, but important as to moral power, is that consti- 
tuted of priests aud monks, to whom is due, for the most part, 
the education of Italians in the East. Professor Sitta, in the 
rest of the article, describes the differeut branches of industry 
among the Italians, and the conditions in which they find 
themselves. He savs that, while in the last century, the com- 
merce of the cities of Asia Minor was almost all in the bands 
of the Italians, it has now passed into those of the French, 
German and English. As to the labouring class, the Professor 
says, that while the Italians are much sought for because of 
their excellent qualities, they suffer much damage from the 
ill-will of the Turkish Government, and are hated by the lower 
Mussalman classes.—Follows a paper on ‘The recent economic 
pou in Japan, by E. Masé-Dare.—‘ The Agrarian Crisis,’ 
by Professor Salviolii— The new municipal forms in England,’ 
by Professor Bachi, in which the writer praises the inclination 
to exclude the system of giving out work on contract, and 
place the labourer in direct connection with the municipalities. 


ARCHIVIO STORICO PER LE PROVINCE NAPOLITANE (Year 
xxu., No. 1).—The article on ‘Clement VL,’ by F. Cerasole, 
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and on ‘ Ferdinand of Aragon,’ by the same, are continued. — 
B. Capasso describes portraits, pictures, and figures representing 
Massaniello and his relations, from old prints aud manuscripts, 
etc. Some of these quaint productions are reproduced in the 
magazine, which is generally not illustrated. There is a 
curious print representing Massaniello riding amid the Nea- 
olitan populace, and another of the same subject, wherein 
SSomenate looks exactly like one of the present simple fisher- 
men of Naples, laughing lazzaroni following him as he gallops 
away on an ancient white hack. Another larger print repre- 
sents the ‘ Mercato’ as it appeared at the time; here, too, 
Massaniello gallops past the booths in the market-place. Sig- 
nor Capasso discovered an old portrait of Massaniello in a 
villa at Lamporecchio, and it is here reproduced in a photo- 
graph. Massaniello is standing, a three-quarter’s figure, clad 
in a white shirt; his right hand rests on a sword, his left arm 
is held akimbo. In the opening of his shirt is a roll of paper, 
on which can be read, ‘To the illustrious Signor Tommaso 
Amelli d’ Amalfi, Captain-General of the faithful Neapolitan 
people ;’ evidently a petition. Massaniello’s head is bare, his 
hair cut square across the forehead. The face is dark and 
long, the features regular, a long straight nose, a small mouth 
re by a delicate moustache, the lips finely curved, the chin 
square, cleft, and determined. The hands, nervous and thin, 
with long fingers, are well drawn. The original painting be- 
longs to Prince Rospigliosi. Another print represents Massani- 
ello carrying a flag, and followed by a crowd armed with 
sticks; in another he is standing ou an eminence with a 
curious billy landscape behind him, and exaggerated clouds. 
Still another represents him on a queer horse with distorted 
legs, richly caparisoned, and here Massaniello wears a plumed 
hat, high boots, and spurs. There are also portraits of 
Massaniello’s wife and sister, pleasant looking buxom women, 
richly dressed, and wearing many necklaces, and earrings. 


IL PENSIERO ITALIANO (Fasc. 1V.)—contains an article on 
‘War and Science,’ by Prof. Venturi, who opines that war is 
well on the way to disappear among civilised nations, just as 
murder has almost oat: among the educated classes. War, 
now more intense in action than formerly, is more rare; it 
is almost always undertaken only on serious occasions; and 
conducted as little cruelly as possible; the impulse to war is 
more and wore resisted uot only by the nations directly inter- 
ested, but by neighbouring nations, whv try to localise it 
gradually. War is being substituted by arbitration; and 
patriotic warfare is beginning also to decrease in force, because 
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the sentiment of humanity becomes wider in its range. This 
evolution in war is the scientific proof that warfare is enor- 
mously diminishing, and that it will entirely cease in future 
times. 


La Scena (May 1) contains another instalment of the essay 
on ‘Authors at First Representations,’ a biographical sketch 
of the celebrated Italian actress, Virginia Reiter.—(May 16). 
—There is a criticism of Leoncavallo’s opera, La Bohéme, and 
a tale by the Calabrese novelist, Nicola Misasi, called ‘ Sister 
Maria Crocefirso.—Also the one-act Neapolitan drama by S. 
di Giacomo, ‘ At San Francisco, —(June 2)—contains a paper 
‘The Triumph of Truth,’ by Fanny Zampini Salazar, and a 
biographical sketch of the Italian soprano, Silvia Gordini 
Marchetti. 


Emporium (April, May)—The first article is on ‘ The Teach- 
ing of Design in England.’—The next, by Cesare and Paolo 
Lombroso, 1s a study of the mind and character of Cesare 
Baccaria, whom they designate as a true genius, but at the 
same time as a hysteric-epileptic.—Follows a paper on the 
German ex libris, by A. G—Under the title of ‘A German 
Romantic Poet, Sofia Fornaro writes on Nicholas Lenau, with 
many trauslated passages from her works.—G. Pisa sends a 
pleasant paper describing ‘Green Umbria,’ its monuments and 
other works of art.—O. Fava gives an account of ‘ The Paper- 
mills of Fabriano.—N. P. describes the house in which 
Napoleon Bonaparte was born.—G. G. has a paper on ‘ Fra 
Angelico.’—A. Mellario has something to say on ‘ The Revival 
of Printing. —Dr, Rebasoli describes ‘The German Theatre,’ 
giving interesting particulars about the chief dramatists and 
actors.—Helen Zimmern contributes a paper on ‘ Atmospheric 
Dust.’—G. Serviss relates an ‘ Ascent of Mount Blauc.—T. 
C. contributes a paper on ‘The Art of Tapestry.’—E. Del 
Cerro has an interesting article on ‘ The Town of Gubbio.’—P. 
describes ‘The Sponge Fishery.’—All! the articles are pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


FRANCE. 


REVUE DE L’HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS (No. 1, 1897).—The 
first place here is given to a Frencl: translation of an extremely 
important and interesting paper which was read in June last 
year before the Royal Asiatic Society—Bombay Branch—by 
Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. It is an able and spirited 
defence of the antiquity of the Zend-Avesta, in its present 
form, against the arguments of the late M. James Darmesteter 
in favour of its being largely a compilation, made chiefly in 
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the stormy period immediately preceding the advent of the 
Sassanide dynasty, say, about the year 211 a.D.; and added to 
afterwards, and not very carefully or honestly gone about in 
either case. He based his opinion on a series of what he re- 
garded as historical proofs, and also on the evidence which the 
Avesta itself offers when carefully examined. Mr. Modi re- 
views these arguments very minutely, both the historical and 
critical, and shows that M. Darmesteter has mistaken, in not a 
few instances, the import of the historical authorities on whom 
he relied, and that he has been misled by the position he 
assigned to Tansar in the compilation of the books of the 
Avesta. M. D., ¢.g., finds in them a number of elements be- 
traying Greek, Buddhistic, Brahamanic, aud Jewish influence, 
and, attaching undue importance to a remark of Macoudi 
regarding Tansar, that he belonged to the Platonic school, 
assumes that these elements demonstrate the late date of the 
Avesta as we have it. But Mr. Modi shows that the reverse 
is nearer to the truth; that it was the Avesta that had been 
for long influencing Indian, and Greek, and other civilizations. 
He demonstrates the scrupulous care with which the fragments 
of the Avesta were copied and guarded; and shows that M. D. 
has quite misunderstood his authorities in asserting the con- 
trary. Both the king and the dastour, to whom we owe the 
compilation, Ardeshir and Tansar, are shown to have been 
extremely jealous of the purity and integrity of the texts they 
incorporated. The same thing is true also of the other and 
later king, Shahpuhar, who had to do with the editing afresh 
and adding to of the Avesta. Mr. Modi produces too a very 
strong negative proof against M. Darmesteter, viz., that where 
one might naturally have expected to have proofs of the texts 
having been tampered with, under the influence of then 
modern ideas and knowledge, (in matters, e.g., connected with 
astronomy, medicine, etc.), there is not the slightest trace of 
the influence of that knowledge in any part of the Avesta. 
The information peculiar to the third century of our era is 
absulutely foreign to every part of the books, Further, Mr. 
Modi cansiaaeale shows that the real aim and object of the 
religious reforms undertaken by the compilers of the Avesta, 
was to purge their faith, and social and religious life, of all 
Greek and foreign ideas and customs, and to restore the religion 
of their fathers to its pristine purity.—M. Marcel Mauss con- 
tinues and concludes his article, begun in last number, on ‘ La 
religion et les origines du droit péual.’ It is based upon Herr 
R. Steinmetz’ recent work, Ethnologische Studien zur ersten 
Entwickelung der Strafe. The first part of the article was taken 
up with a very full summary of the contents of Herr Steinmetz’ 
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book, and this part is devoted to an elaborate criticism of the 
author's views and methods. No part of the criticism is 
intended to detract from the great merits of the work; the 
object rather is to supplement it by numerous instances of 
taboo and savage justice omitted by Herr Steinmetz, of which 
the latter seems to have known uothing, but which more fully 
illustrate the genesis and development of the ideas of primitive 
societies regarding right and wrong.—M. Pierre Paris furnishes 
the ‘ Bulletin archeologique de la religion grecque’ for 1895- 
1896. It is the usual account of the work accomplished by the 
various archzological societies in Greece during the period 
specified. The important discoveries made by any of them 
are recorded, and their religious value appraised. All impor- 
tant monographs and the publications of the societies bearing 
on these discoveries are also noted. Attention is of course 
specially called to the prominent place taken in the work on 
Greek soil by French explorers and savants.—M. Ed. Chavannes 
returns to the subject of his translation of the inscription of 
Bodh Gaya, in order to answer the criticisms which have been 
made on it by Herr G. Schlegel in the Chinese Review T’oung 
pao, and to justify his rendering of it, as formerly given in this 
Revue.—(No. 2).—M. A. Leger continues here and concludes 
his series of sudies on ‘ Les sources de la mythologie slave.’ 
In this part of his study he lays under tribute the biographies 
of Otto, Bishop of Bamberg, and several Greek and Roman 
writers who refer to the Slave peoples. Otto was originally 
from Swabia, and was for some time resident in Poland. In 
this way he was well fitted to carry on missionary work among 
the Slaves. He was consecrated at Rome in 1106 as Bishop. 
He was an enthusiastic missionary, but his zeal was not too 
often tempered with discretion. It is not, however, to Otto’s 
missionary work that M. Leger invites specially our attention, 
though he necessarily mentions some of the details of it. It 
is to the references made in these biographies, etc., to the be- 
liefs and customs and religious rites held and observed, or 
—— by the peoples among whom he laboured. It is 
rom these that M. Leger gathers what were the objects to 
which religious homage was paid by the ancient Slaves, and 
the means they took to propitiate them. They were very 
numerous and varied, visible and invisible ;—trees, stones, 
pillars, springs, etc.; spirits of the wood and of the water, of 
the air and of the earth. The arts of divination were also 
numerous, and the objects employed in them manifold ;— 
serpents, trees, etc., and one instance is given where a living 
horse was so employed. The worthy bishop is reported to 
have sold it to a stranger as more fitted for carts than pro- 
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phecies. No movuments of the Slave idolatry remain that 
throw light on the Slave religion. They were destroyed by 
the Christian missionaries and Church authorities, so soon as 
they had the power. M. Leger finds considerable help, how- 
ever, from the language, the terms, ¢g., used for deity, for the 
~ of worship, for funeral rites, etc—The next article is by 

. A. Bouché-Leclercq. It is on ‘Les précurseurs de l’astro- 
logie grecque. The Redaction notifies to us that it forms the 
first chapter of a forthcoming work on Greek astrology. It 
gives, as its title indicates, a review of the Greek speculations 
as to the beginnings and relationships of things, prior to the 
introduction, through Berosus, of the astronomical and astro- 
logical learning of the Chaldeans and Egyptians. It was really 
these speculations, beginning with Thales, that prepared the 
Greek schools for accepting and utilizing that knowledge. 
M. Bouché-Leclercq summarises the leading ideas, as to the 
genesis of things, ot Thales, Anaxiander, Anaximenes, and the 
rest, and brings out very clearly how these speculations paved 
the way for the systems of the later schools and the astrologi- 
cal fantasies that came afterwards to pass as serious know- 
ledge.—A third article is a summary and criticism of the 
priucipal contributions to the receut controversy as to the 
elements used by Jesus at the institution of, and employed in 
the early Church in the celebration of, the Lord’s Supper. 
The controversy was originated by Dr. A. Harnack’s treatise, 

ublished in 1891, in bis series of Texte und Untersuchungen. 

‘here he maintained that the use of water instead of wine in 
the celebration was much wore widely spread than has hitherto 
been believed, while the texts of the New Testament do not 
distinctly state that it was wine that our Lord gave to the 
disciples on the evening of the last Passover. Professor Zahn, 
of Erlangen, was the first to enter the lists against Harnack. 
Dr. Julicher followed, and was both more te:»perate and more 
thorough than Zabn in his examination of Harnack’s argu- 
ments. He entered more fully into, and sought more strictly 
to define the motive of Jesus in instituting the ordinance. 
Professor Weizsiicker’s views, given expression to in his 
Apostolische Zeitalter, that the bread and the wine were only 
intended to be a sensuous parable, is here noticed, as having 
engaged the attention of Professor Spitta, and in all essential 
particulars has been adopted by him. Spitta’s contribution to 
the solution of the questions raised, is detailed, as are those of 
many others. The conclusion drawn from the divided opinions 
of these scholars is that the questions are not ripe for solution, 
and that on one point only does there seem to be anything 
like agreement among them, Julicher excepted, viz., that in 
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the Supper Jesus ‘a voulu offrir en nourriture et breuvage 
spirituels sa propre personnalité, qu'il a voulu offrir sa forte 
vie pour appuyer en la nourrissant et en sincorporant 4 elle 
notre faible vie.’ 


REVUE DES DEUX MonpEs (April, May, June).—In the first 
of the six numbers for the quarter, the opening instalment of 
a new novel by M. André Theuriet, and the continuation of 
M. le comte d’Haussonville’s historical essay on the ‘ Duke of 
Burgundy,’ are followed by an article which M. Emile Faguet 
devotes to ‘Lamennais. It is wholly critical, and assuming 
in the reader a knowledge of biographical details, examines 
the character and sets forth the theories of the Abbé—The 
conclusion of M. Jean Bertheroy’s serial, ‘Le Double Joug,’ 
comes next, and after that M. Godefroy Cavaignac concludes his 
sketch of the Prussian Minister Hardenberg.—In an article en- 
titled ‘ Examen de Conscience,’ M. Arvéde Barine gives an in- 
teresting critical summary of Olive Schreiner’s ‘' Trooper Peter 
Halket of Mashonaland,—a work with which considerable 
fault is found from the literary standpoint, but which, as re- 
gards its aims, is likened to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—The conclud- 
ing contribution—not including the various ‘Reviews,’ dramatic 
and political—is one in which M. G. Valbert indicates the 
position taken up by German Professors with regard to the 
admission of women as students at the Universities, and inci- 
dentally gives expression to his own opinion, which is very far 
trom being one of unqualified approval of the modern move- 
ment in this direction.—The first complete article in the second 
number for April is M. Art Roé’s ‘La Semaine Sainte 4 Kief.’ 
It is a brightly written and thoroughly interesting sketch of 
Russian life and manners.—Continuing the series of papers in 
which, for months past, he has been studying what he calls 
‘ The mechanism of modern life,’ M. le Vte. G. d’Avenel gives 
a minute description of the internal arrangement of a Parisian 
house.—The most important contribution is, undoubtedly, the 
concluding instalment of M. Robert de la Sizeranne’s brilliant 
study of Ruskin. Of the tone and spirit of the whole work, 
some notion may be formed from the following lines, taken 
from the author’s own summary of Ruskin’s character: ‘ The 
passion for Nature has been for Ruskin the beginning and the 
end of everything. It has composed every feature of his 
countenance ; it has dictated every one of his utterances; it 
has directed the course of all his thoughts. It has been the 
fire that illumines; it has been the fire that warms; it has 
been the fire that purifies. It has preserved him from the 
meanness of hatred; it has comforted him in the sorrows of 
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love. It has set him up in opposition to triumphal man who 
pretends to correct Nature, and inclined him towards suffering 
man, through a profound sympathy with those that live sorrow- 
fully amid the joys of Nature, or those who, in our artificial 
cities of the nineteenth century, are for ever deprived of those 
joys.’—In an article which he heads ‘Navigation et construc- 
tion Maritimes,’ M. Auguste Moireau laments the inferiority 
into which France has allowed her commercial navy to fall, 
and indicates some of the causes to which he considers it due. 
—An excellent criticism of Pierre Loti’s works concludes the 
number.—The number bearing the date of the 1st of June 
contains a coutribution, or rather a communication, which is 
of some interest in view of the actual crisis in the East. It 
consists of the letters written by Eugéne Cavaignac to various 
members of his family, during his stay in Greece, in 1828. 
Cavaignac, who was 25 at the time, and a captain of engineers, 
belonged to the expeditionary corps sent to the Morea, when 
France was entrusted by the Allied Powers with the task of 
dislodging the Turks, who still held it after the destruction of 
their fleet at Navarino.—M. Emile Michel, of the Academy of 
the Fine Arts, devotes a long article, entitled ‘ Rubens et la 
Galerie de Médicis,’ to the paintings of the great master pre- 
served in the Louvre. The history of the order given him by 
Marie de Médicis, the several stays which he made in Paris in 
connection with it, his relations with the Court, the circum- 
stances under which he produced those unequal, yet important 
works, and the reception which was accorded them—all these 
details are faithfully gone into, and make up a most interesting 
chapter in the life of Rubens —In ‘Cuba, Spain, and the United 
States, M. Charles Benoist looks at the Cuban question in 
turn from the several points of view of the three parties inter- 
ested in it; and the not very hopeful conclusion to which he 
comes is that the Cuban question may very possibly become 
the eastern question of the New World —‘La Femme Chinoise,’ 
by M. Maurice Courant, is a well-informed, and very readable 
article, which does not, however, contain much likely to be 
new to those who have any knowledge of the numerous books 
on China published in this country.—The number published in 
the middle of June opens with a very interesting paper in 
which M. Gustave Boissier, utilising the old registers of the 
French Academy, published on the occasion of the centenary 
of the Institute, gives the history of that learned body during 
the seventeenth century.—The learned philologist, M. Breal, 
devotes an article to a new science to which he gives the 
name of ‘Sémantique ;’ and which is the science of significa- 
tions, as opposed to phonetics which is the science of sounds. 
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Speaking broadly, its object is to show that the variations of 
a language are by no means arbitrary, or the result of mere 
chance, but that they are due to an obscure, but persistent 
purpose.—‘ The State monopoly of alcohol, is the subject of 
an article by M. Raphaél-Georges Lévy, who very earnestly 
deprecates its establishment, and argues that if more money 
must be got out of the sale of spirits, an increase of duty 
would be a lesser evil.—After having examined the present 
system of trial by jury, as it exists in France, and indicating 
its very serious defects, M. Jean Cruppi proceeds, in a further 
instalment of his study, ‘ La Cour d’Assises de la Seine,’ to set 
forth some of the reforms which he considers necessary. It is 
not undeserving of notice that ‘Cas de Conscience,’ one of the 
contributions to the lighter literature of this and the next 
number, is a translation from Ian Maclaren. It is open to 
question whether the translator’s rendering of ‘ established 
church,’ by église orthodowe, will convey a very correct notion 
to his readers.—One of the June numbers contains an article 
‘Les Femmes qui Enseignent,’ in which a rather melancholy 
picture is drawn of teaching as a profession for women. For 
example, mention is made of a young lady, the holder of a 
diploma, who earned a salary of 25 francs a month, and who 
was reduced to such straits that she applied for permission to 
sleep in a night refuge, and did so regularly for six weeks. At 
the end of that time a situation was obtained for her in a 
family where, besides board and lodging, she got 50 francs— 
£2—a month, and considered herself more than fortunate in 
securing such a berth. 


/ 

REVUE SEMITIQUE D’EPIGRAPHIE ET D'HISTOIRE ANCIENNE, 
(No. 2, 1897.)\—M. J. Halévy here, in the first part of his 
‘Recherches Bibliques’ continues his critical examination of 
the Book of Genesis, and, in the second part, his ‘ Notes pour 
Vinterpretation des Psaumes. The section of Genesis 
dealt with is from chapter xlvii. to the end. The critical 
analysis was given in the last number, and his efforts now are 
directed to prove that there is nothing in this section which 
justifies the modern critical school in apportioning the text to 
several sources. Hs shows that this apportioning of the text 
to different writers has arisen either from misunderstanding of . 
the text, or from its being looked at from false points of view. 
Chapter xlvii. 27b, 28, ¢.g., has been attributed te that school 
to A., because it gives a short account of what is more fully 
detailed in chapter xlviii. M. Halévy maintains that what is 
said there forms the most natural sequence to v. 27a, and the 
most natural preface to vv. 29 to 31. That a more elaborate 
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narrative should follow that brief note is only what might be 
expected considering the interest of the events themselves, to 
the children of Jacob, and their bearing on the future history 
of Israel. The argument drawn by the critical school from 
the employment of the different names ‘ Jacob’ and ‘ Israel’ 
he disposes of by showing that these names are employed in- 
differeutly, and that the Divine name ‘El-Shaddai’ is not 
peculiar to A. The argument against the unity of authorship 
drawn from the soeiloal character of chapter xlix. vv. 1 to 28, 
loses all its force, he affirms, from the fact that the piece is 
poetical, and must therefore differ from the rest in both style 
and phrase. Verses 29 to 33 are assigned by the school in 
question to A.,on grounds which M. Halévy shows beg the 
whole question. His defence of chapter 1. as by the same 
author as wrote the rest is more elaborate, and he grapples 
with the geographical difficulties presented by vv. 7 to 14, in 
a section by itself—His ‘Notes pour linterpretation des 
Psaumes,’ embrace Psalms Ixxvii. to xxiii The textual diffi- 
culties are here, as in all the other Psalms, carefully considered; 
and emendations of the text offered where the present text 
seems corrupt or unintelligible——which emendations, if ap- 
proved and adopted, would remove those difficulties. The 
emendations suggested are most numerous in Psalm Ixxvii. ; 
but some slight changes are found necessary in them all. Each 
psalm is then translated according to the emended text; and 
where the data seem to justify it the period of composition is 
hazarded. Thus Psalm Ixxvii. is assigned by M. Halévy to 
the last years of, or shortly after, the Babylonian Captivity. 
Psalm lxxviii. is dated before the Captivity, and so are the 
next two. Psalm Ixxxi. is a liturgical psalm intended for 
Temple use on the first day of each month, and belongs to the 
post-exilic period. The date of Psalm Ixxxii. is uncertain. As 
to the date of Psalm Ixxxiii. M. Halévy inclines to the opinion 
that it refers to the formidable ravages made in the days of 
Jehoiakim by the Idumaeans, Moabites, and Ammonites, of 
which mention is made in 2 Kings xxiv. 2ff. M. Halévy next 
continues his articles on the El-Amarna tablets, the nature and 
purpose of which was stated in our last number. A more 
minute and careful study of these tablets has led him to alter 
his views on some important points connected with the corres- 

ondence contained in them, and before publishing his trans- 
ation of that correspondence in a volume, he desires here to 
justify the alterations he has now to make on it, and the 
change in his views as to certain matters concerning the per- 
son to whom these letters were originally addressed. Here he 
gives summaries of certain letters to correct his former render- 
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ings of them, or to explain their true contents. The readers of 
this Revue, having the translation already given by M. Halévy 
in their hands, will be at no loss to make on it the necessary 
changes.—M. Halévy next gives a short history of the recent 
discovery of part of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, of 
which so much has already been heard in this country. He 
gives also the Hebrew text itself, and adds some valuable 
notes on the variations which it shews when it is compared 
with the other versions we have of it—The other articles are: 
‘Un Fragment de stele de victoire d’un roi d’Agade,’ by M. 
F. Thureau-Dangin ; ‘Notes pour l’histoire d’Ethiope,’ by M. 
J. Perruchon ; ‘ Deux notes epigraphiques ;’ ‘Un dernier mot 
sur les inscriptions de Nerab;’ and ‘Quelques observations 
sur les inscriptions de Narnaka,’ all by M. Halévy himself. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (May, 1897).—This part opens with 
an elaborate analysis of the ‘Mathematical Idea of Quantity’ 
by M. Mouret.—M. F. Le Dantec gives the concluding part of 
an essay on ‘ Why we grow Old,’ which was commenced in 
the April part. He studies the course of growth and decay in 
the various degrees of organic life, and gives formule for the 
proportions which plastic and skeletic substances bear to each 
other in various organisms at a given time.—M. Philippe 
describes a series of experiments relating to the changes which 
take place in mental images.—The Notes and Documents 
include ‘On Sexual Perversions in Animals,’ by M. Ch. Féré; 
‘Tbe Connection between Emotions and the Peripheral Circu- 
lation, by Herr F. Parr; ‘An Account of sume Experiments 
towards Measuring the Rapidity of Thought in Dreams,’ by 
M. Jean Claviére, and one by Dr. Pekar shewing the physiolo- 
gical reason for having a centre of interest in pictures, 
Among the Reviews is one of a French trauslation of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour's ‘ Foundations of Belief..—(June, 1897).—An article 
on ‘Le Hasard,’ by M. Maldidier is a careful examination of 
the real importance of chance in the world—M. F. Pillon 
resumes his discussion of M. Secrétan’s philosophy, to which 
we referred in last quarter’s summary. He considers some of 
the changes which have occurred in M. Secrétan’s views, 
especially owing to the doctrine of evolution. M. Pillon’s 
discussion of the idea of the Absolute coutains some valuable 
remarks on the Neo-Platonic, Scotist, and Cartesian treatment 
_ of the subject—Dr. Dumas follows up his article on ‘ Joy and 
Sorrow,’ which appeared in the June-August parts of last year, 
by an account of experiments on the proportion of corpuscles 
in the blood in states of depression and excitement.—Reviews 
and Summaries.—(July, 1897).—In addition to portions of two 
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continued articles on ‘The Soul and Liberty’ and ‘Socialism 
and Race,’ this number contains the final instalment of M. 
Pillon’s discussion of M. Secrétan’s system. He criticises the 
use of the terms ‘will,’ ‘liberty’ to denote the absolute, 
‘causa sua,’ creation ‘ex nihilo,’ etc. M. Secrétan, he says, 
presents his doctrine as a synthesis of theism and pantheism, 
in which, to our view, theism is sacrificed. M. Pillon has been 
dealing with an exceedingly interesting philosophical develop- 
ment, and has done so in a most sdaimable way. 


REVUE DES EtupEs JurvEs (No. 1, 1897).—M. Israel Lévi, 
under the title ‘ La Sagesse de Jesus, fils de Sirach—Decouverte 
d’un fragment de Yoriginal hebreu,’ subjects the fragments of 
the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, acquired by Mrs. Lewis and 
Professor Sayce, to a more thorough examination than he was 
able to do in his former notice of them in this Revue. His 
principal object in this renewed study of them is to demonstrate 
that the fragments are those of what was the original text; in 
other words, that Ecclesiasticus was written in Hebrew, and that 
the other known versions are translations frum it, and not it from 
any one of them. He first compares the fragments with the 
Greek version of Ecclesiasticus in order to show that the Greek 
is not the original. He shows from numerous examples that the 
Greek translator has failed in several cases to understand the 
text before him, and in others has taken liberties with it to serve 
his own object in translating it. He next compares these frag- 
ments with the Syriac version with a view to demonstrate that it 
also is a translation, and cannot be the original. The Syriac, 
however, he shows, is more accurate than the Greek version. In 
a third section M. Lévi sets himself to trace the causes of the 
mistakes made by the Greek translator. They are, he thinks, 
due to unfamiliarity with the idioms of the Hebrew language, 
but partly also to his having a purpose to serve by translating 
the work. He regards the fragments discovered so important 
that he thinks that even if no more should come to the light, it 
will be possible to reconstruct the original now from the guidance 
given by the parts already in our possession. The Greek version 
for this purpose will have to be used with extreme caution, but 
the Syriac will be invaluable. But more than this, the parts 
already discovered show us that some of the ideas we have 
derived from the Greek version as to the beliefs of the Jews of 
Palestine, when Ecclesiasticus was written, will have to be aban- 
doned. They were the opinions of the translator, who adopted 
this method of giving them currency and clothing them with 
authority. M. Lévy also points out the fresh light which these 
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recovered fragments shed on the history and literature of the 
Jews and the Bible itself.—M. Marmier deals with some of the 
geographical difficulties connected with the accounts of the 
conquest of Canaan given in the Book of Joshua, and endeavours 
to fix more definitely than has been yet done some of the places 
and localities mentioned in these narratives.—M. Adolphe 
Buchler continues his examination of the sources from which 
Josephus drew his information for his work on the Antiquities of 
the Jews. This problem seems to be in the air just now, and it 
will be well to get, if possible, some definite answer to it. M. 
Buchler’s examination has led him to conclude that, in addition to 
the Arabic Maccabees, he had before him an historical work which 
began with Antiochus Epiphanes, and furnished important data 
up to a least the period of the Seleucides, and possibly even up 
to a later date. Of that work Josephus seems to have made a 
somewhat large, if also free, use. In addition to these works, he 
had made use of the work of Nicolas of Damascus on the History 
of Syria. M. Buchler has a short paper also on the length of 
the pages and lines in the ancient manuscripts of the Bible, a 
subject dealt with in a preceding number of this Revue by M. 
Lambert. M. Buchler agrees for the most part with the results 
come to by M. Lambert, but furnishes some quotations from the 
Massoretes which show that there was hardly so strict a rule 
observed in the copying of MSS. as M. Lambert thinks. M. 
Lambert adds a complementary note to that article. M. W. 
Bacher takes up the defence of the authenticity of the passage 
in the letter of Maimonides to the Jews in Yemen as to the 
coming of the Messiah. Its genuineness has been called in ques- 
tion by scholars of considerable note, but M. Bucher produces 
here some very strong reasons for holding the text as untampered 
with.—M. A. Maurice discusses the question of Leopold, Duke 
of Lorraine, and his treatment of the p at in his province.—T wo 
brief notes follow on grammatical points ; one on the pretended 
signature of Abraham Zacouts, and one on the Messianic poem 
of Solomon Molkho. In the section, ‘ Acts et Conferences,’ we 
have the financial and literary reports.of the Société des Etudes 
Juives, and a lecture delivered before the Society by M. Maurice 
Bloch on the military virtues of the Jews. 


RevvE CeLtique (Avril, 1897).—The first place is given to 
an article from the peu of M.S. Reinach, in which he turns to 
the question of the identity of the three deities, Teutates, Esus, 
and Taranis, mentioned by Lucan (Pharsal., I., 445-446), and 
to whom the attention of the readers of this Revue have recently 
been directed more than once. The argument is ingenious and 
striking, and the conclusions to which M. Reinach comes are, 
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notwithstanding the weight of authority against him, as follows : 
(1) Tentates, Esus, and Taranis were not pan-Celtic deities. 
(2) There is nothing to prove that they formed a triad. (3) 
They were the divinities of certain tribes dwelling between the 
Seine and the Loire. (4) Esus was probably the god of the 
Parissi. The argument, as we have said, is striking and ingeni- 
ous. Much new light is brought to bear upon this vexed ques- 
tion, and the article will amply repay perusal_—Dr. Whitley 
Stokes continues his papers on the ‘ Annals of Tigernach.- In 
this number the first year is A.D. 1088, and the last 1178.— 
Some time ago Mr. J. Strachan published in the Zeitschrift fir 
Celtische Philologie a number of notes on the Milan Glosses. 
Further study has brought light upon a number of difficult 
passages, and at the same time revealed more corruptions. The 
results of this further study Mr. Strachan here communicates 
under the title ‘ Notes on the Milan Glosses.’—In his ‘ Etudes 
Bretounes’ M. Ernault has for his subject in this number the 
Pronoun.—In the ‘Chronique’ M. D’Arbois de Jubainville 
among other things deals, somewhat humourously with Mr. J. 
Willis Bund’s volume entitled The Celtic Church in Wales. 


SPAIN. 


La Espana Moperna (May, June, July)—Emilia Pardo 
Bazan’s novel, ‘ El] saludo de las brujas,’ which for some time has 
held the place of honour in this magazine, is in the second of the 
above numbers brought to a conclusion, while in the first of them 
the interesting series of papers by An Old Soldier, in which he 
has related his fortunes good and bad, is concluded. For the 
rest in the May number, Senor Pablo Iglesias writes on the 
‘Socialists in Spain; ’ Blanca de los Rios, de Lamperez contri- 
butes a long series of notes on the ‘ Quijote of Avellanda;’ Pro- 
fessor Escricke cf Barcelona writes on ‘Secondary Education;’ and 
in the ‘International Chronicle’ Senor E. Castellar treats of the 
insurrections in the Spanish dominions, on the recent victory in 
the Philippine Islands, on the attitude of the United States towards 
Spain, on the situation in Europe, and on the Jesuits in Germany. 
—In the June number, Senor Pablo de Alzola writes on the 
‘ Propaganda regional en Espafia,’ and Blanca de los Rios gives 
his views and impressions respecting recent affairs in Salamanca; 
José Ramoén Melida discourses on the ‘Churches of Asia.’—The 
‘Literary Chronicle’ reviews the two recent novels of Galddés 
and Reyes, Misericordia and Beba.—In the ‘ International 
Chronicle’ Senor Castellar writes on Goethe and Victor Hugo, 
the late Duc d’Aumale, the war in Greece, and the recent 
catastrophe in Paris. 
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HOLLAND. 


De Gips (May—July).—‘Metamorphose,’ by Louis Couperus, 
runs through the chapters, ‘The Book of Nirvana, of Anarchy, 
of Metamorphosis.’ In the first two, the titles sallelaetly 
indicate the psychological progress of the young author who 
plays the principal part in the story, and the last traces out 
lis return to an appreciation of the simpler elements of human 
happiness. Throughout, Couperus maintains his skill in 
mental analysis and delicate delineation of character—A 
review is given (May) of the works of Alexander L. Kielland, 
a new edition of which is being published. He has for some 
years ceased to write, but may still do so, and the compliment 
of republication shows how great his influence still is in his 
native Norway, where the social questions that are more or 
lecs treated in all his novels are by no means settled.—‘ Egypt 
and the Expedition to Khartoum,’ by F. Beelaerts van Blok- 
land, gives an account of the position of Britain in regard to 
Egypt, and the difficulties likely to eusue—‘ The Inventor of 
Book-printing again on the Carpet,’ is a plunge into the 
ancient controversy between Maintz and Haarlem, in which 
R. Fruin, who writes this article, defends his views in as far as 
they differ from those in Boeles’ book on the subject recently 
published at Groningen.—Mrs. G. H. Marius has a paper on 
‘ Iealists,’ illustrated by an account of the character and work 
of Henry de Groux, the little known Belgian artist, whose 
lithographs are, however, full of extraordinary merit from an 
idealist point of view.—A most interesting paper (June) by 
Mr. S. Muller, treats of ‘Guilds and Government Oversight of 
Trade and Industry in the Middle Ages.’ It refers especially 
to the Guilds of Utrecht, concerning which much fresh infor- 
mation has lately been drawn from the town archives, and 
many vivid, strange pictures are brought before us of mediaeval 
life. A continuation of the article is to follow.—‘ Parisian 
Devotion,’ by Prof. A. G. van Hamel, gives an account of the 
strange devotional development conspicuous in Holy Week in 
the Drames sacrés, then so frequent. These French Passion 
plays have much that is pure, though, on the whole, apart 
from the consecration lent by the music, there is little to 

raise. But Rostand’s ‘La Samaritame’ is to be excepted, 
i sat full of talent and feeling.—G. F. Haspels (July) gives 
an unattractive but clever sketch of peasant village life.—R. 
P. J. Tutein Nolthenius discusses at some length the ‘ National 
Water Budget of the last Fitty Years,’ pointing out how much 
has been dore, but at an ever-increasing expense, and making 
suggestions fur the future.—' Some Old Prose,’ by Prof. Polak, 
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is a review of Deventer’s Hellenic Studies—‘ The Memoirs of 
an Arabian Princess, by G. J. Kolff. This lady, daughter of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, and known as Princess Salme, and 
later as Mrs. Emily Ruete, wife of a Hamburg merchant, was 
scarcely of note, except in the fact of her belonging to two 
utterly different worlds. After her husband’s death, and after 
living twenty years in Hamburg, she returned to Zanzibar to 
find herself unhappy there.—‘ The Worth of Mysticism,’ by H. 
W. Ph. E. van den Bergh van Eysinga, is a notice of Dr. 
Otterloo’s book on the mystic Ruysbroek, and on the place 
and worth of mysticism in modern thought.—‘ The Dismant- 
ling of the New Kirk at Amsterdam, is spoken of in prepara- 
tion for the coronation festival which is to take place in it next 
year; the present state of the interior clamantly demands 
alteration and the exterior equally. 


THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCHRIFT.—The January number is occu- 
pied with a long critique of an orthodox work on Dogmatic, 
and with a historical sketch of the Dutch Missionary Society, 
neither of which is of great general interest. Among the re- 
views is one by Prof. Van Manen on ‘ Blass’s Western text of 
Acts.” Blass is a prodigy among Continental scholars of the 
New Testament, combining as he does, like an Anglican divine, 
lofty disregard of the higher criticism with devotion to ques- 
tions of grammar and of text; and he fares at the hands of 
the Dutchman as one might expect. His reconstruction of the 
Western text of Acts, however, is spoken of with gratitude 
and es Van Manen repeats himself on the third part, 
just published, of his large work on Paul. Part I. deals with 
Acts and the biography, Part II. with Romans. The third 
part is on the Corinthian Epistles, and the general verdict pro- 
nounced on them is to this effect: ‘They bear a very pro- 
nouncedly composite character, though their comparative 
unity is not to be questioned. If this itself preveuts us from 
ascribing them to Paul, this appears perfectly clear when we 
examine their contents and notice all the features contained 
in them which manifestly belong to a later period. They are, 
and remain, precious memorials of Christian antiquity, not, it 
is true, primarily of the person, life, and work, of the Apostle 
Paul, but of es is not less important, for the history of 
Christianity, of Paulinisiw, after it assumed the Apostle’s name.’ 
—The March and May numbers contain ‘a very interesting 
study on ‘Christianity and Paganism in the “ Ecclesiastical 
History” of the Venerable Bede,’ by Dr. L. Knappert. This 
writer's studies have been more than once reported in these 
columns; he has previvusly dealt with S. Gallos and with 8. 
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Agobard of Lyons with a view to collecting the information 
their lives afford as to the nature and condition of the heath- 
enism with which they had to contend. He speaks of going 
through all the Vitae which possess any.importance for the 
study of pre-Christian religion—a work, he recognizes, which 
must take some time. Although the Venerable Bede is fami- 
liar to us, and we find in Dr. Knappert’s present study much 
that is not new, the examination of the History from this point 
of view, by one who has studied the same problem in other 
instances, is very fresh and telling. ‘The author considers that 
the Church converted the heathen largely by presenting more 
imposing rites than that of their own religion. Baptism was 
ee as a very powerful piece of magic. The priests had 
splendid vestments, and carried great crosses and banners. 
The mysterious ceremony of the Mass was performed in 
churches which were then regarded as splendid: there were 
relics, by which miracles were wrought. Only in this way 
could Christianity have prevailed at first. Paganism and 
Christianity were too opposite in character readily to under- 
stand each other, and the means thus described, which have 
been heard of in later times and other continents in connection 
with Christian missions, as well as the commands of kings, had 
to co-operate to the conversion of Europe. It is a pity that 
Dr. Knappert’s studies should be imprisoned in the Dutch lan- 
guage. ‘l'hey are worth translating into English—_The May 
number has reviews of several English books. Ian Maclaren’s 
Cure of Souls is spoken of with high appreciation, as also is 
Mr. Montefiore’s Bible for Home Reading, though Dr. Oort con- 
siders this book to be needlessly suspicious and defiant towards 
Christianity, which, after all, has done more than Judaism ever 
could to make the Bible known and extend its influence.— 
Mr. Brocke’s new text of Origen’s ‘Commentary on 8S. John’s 
Gospel,’ is reported ou by Prof. Van Manen, who has nothing 
of importance to say about it. He also reports on a number 
of Studia Sinaitica, and on several numbers of Texts and Studies,’ 
— I'he May issue concludes with an obituary notice of the 
blind Dutch scholar, A. D. Loman, whose ‘ Questiones Paulins,’ 
in this magazine, contains one of the earliest and most concise 
statements of the position now characteristic of the modern 
theology that all the Books of the New Testament belong to 
the second century, and that Marcian was the true founder of 
Paulinism, He wrote very little, as he was conscientious to 
an excessive degree about everything he published. But in 
spite of his blindness he was able to carry on minute investi- 
gations in literary criticism. In spite of his advanced views 
he was able to act as a devoted member and even as a leader 
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of his Church. Dr. Meyboan, who writes the notice, shrinks 
from asserting that the contentious Loman lived to uphold, 
that the Gospels are symbolical in their character and that the 
Pauline Epistles belong to the second century, have been 
finally established. Loman himself, he says, felt himself to be 
standing only at the beginning of the wide-reaching investiga- 
tions that were called for. 


DENMARE,. 


YEAR-BOOK FOR OLD NORTHERN ARCHHOLOGY AND HISTORY 
(Vol. XL, part 3, 1896)—In an article entitled ‘Studies 
concerning the King’s Mirror,’ Prof. Daae of Christiania dis- 
cusses various points connected with the Norse treatise, 
Speculum Regale or Konungs Skuggsjd, especially that of its 
authorship. The work itself is one of some interest even 
in this country, as it contains an account of the marvels of 
Ireland, which is discussed by Prof. Kuno Meyer in Folk-Love 
(Dec., 1894). The greater part of it, however, is occupied 
with instructions in manners and wmorals, especially with 
reference to the duties of a king. Prof. Daae first shows how 
the work was ascribed to too early a date, the real one being 
ce. 1250-60. He then goes into the indications given by the 
treatise itself as to the character and position of its author ; 
he was evidently a well-educated man, who was of some 
importance in the royal household. It would also seem as if 
he had travelled in other countries, perhaps in Italy and the 
Holy Land, although this rests on much more doubtful pass- 
ages. Prof. Daae, however, employs this possibility to connect 
the author with embassies from King Hakon to the Emperor 
Frederick II. ; the argument here is perhaps more ingenious 
than convincing. His conclusion is that the writer of the 
Speculum Regale may, with great probability, be identified with 
Meistari Vilhjdlmr (‘ Master William’) who is mentioned in one 
or two passages in Hdkonar saga, and whose name occurs as 
witness to the renewal of a charter by King Hakon.—F. 
Uldall has an elaborate article on the ‘ Age of the Granite 
Churches of Jutland,’ a question which seems to be of great 
interest among Danish antiquaries at the present time. The 
mass of details which he brings forward is intended to refute 
a theory that a large number of these churches belong to the 
12th century. Many of these details, with the illustrations 
which accompany them, are very interesting from an architec- 
tural point of view. Very remarkable is the case of Vindbles 
in Mariager, where the Midgard snake runs all round the wall 
of the church, and Thor, with his hammer, is carved on the 
doorpost, with the heathen and Christiau crosses side by side. 
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The author finally comes to the couclusion that the greater num- 
ber of the churches in question are of the 13th and even 14th cen- 
turies—(Vol. XI., part 4, 1896).—This issue is entirely devoted 
to a long article by Dr. Sopbus Miiller, one of Denmark’s leading 
antiquaries, on ‘New Forms of the Stone Age.’ Owing to the 
great quantity of remains from this period found in the north, 
many points still remain to be cleared up, and Dr. Miiller here 
deals with a number of these difficult questions in a way that 
is both scientific and attractive. Among the objects described 


. and discussed by him, one may note the reindeer horns, 


which, in his opinion, do not imply the existence of that animal 
in Deumark, but have been brought south from more Arctic 
regions. The elegant, dotted ornament, found on some deer- 
horns, is shown in several illustrations. Some very fine speci- 
mens are also figured in the sections on ‘flint and bone knives,’ 
and ‘the best spear-heads,’ while the daggers made of elbow- 
bones, and boar-tusks used as knives, show how man in the 
Stone Age made use of anything that could serve his purpose. 
One of the largest pieces of amber yet found in the North is in 
the shape of an axe; it is figured in the section on ornaments 
of that material, while some other specimens show a curious 
pattern of incised lines not elsewhere met with. Of especial 
interest is Dr. Miiller’s discussion of the method by which 
stone-axes were chipped and ground down to their final forms, 
Several unfinished specimens show pretty clearly the methods 
employed, and give some idea of the patience and skill with 
which these implements were fashioned. Dr. Miiller’s treat- 
ment of the separate torms which he has selected for discussion 
is sure to prove a valuable addition to the history of the Stone 
Age in Scandinavia. His remarks on the value of Sir John 
Evans’ work are also very gratifying, as a testimony to the 
thoroughness of British archeology. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE (May, June, July).—The May 
number opens with an article over the signature of M. F. 
Duniur on Michal Bakounine, the Russian Nihilist. It is 
founded on a series of letters addressed by Bakounine to Herzen 
and Ovareff from his exile in Switzerland. The correspondence, 
with preface and notes, was published some time ago by the late 
Professor Dragomanov.—M. Abel Venglaire devotes an article 
to. ‘La orise actuelle de l’artillerie,’ in which he gives some 
interesting particulars as to recent experiments.—M. Philippe 
Monnier writes on ‘ Protestantism in Italy, and M. Ed. Talli- 
chet on ‘ The Recent Proposal of the Federal Council respecting 
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the purchase of the Railways in Switzerland by the State.’—One 
of the most interesting articles in the number is by M. M. 
Reador, who writes on ‘The Armenian Theatre at Tiflis,’ sketch- 
ing its character, and analysing a number of the more popular 

ieces which are there put upon the stage.—‘ Fiction’ is repre- 
sented by Mdle. M. Carrabois’ ‘ Donna Beatrice,’ and by a short 
story by Mdle. E. Pradez.—Besides the continuations of ‘ Donna 
Beatrice,’ Michael Bakounine,’ and the Editor’s article on ‘ The 
Purchase of the Railways,’ we have in the June number a 
‘Sketch of the Early Years of M. Adolphe Monod,’ an instruc- 
tive paper by M. Aug. Glardon on * Ants, and the beginning of 
a translation from M. M. D. Howells, under the title of ‘ Le 
Docteur Breen.—The most attractive pieces in the July 
number are by M. Ed. Rod, who writes on ‘The Poetry of Heine 
and its influence in France, and a descriptive article by M. 
Helix, under the title ‘The Journey of the Emperor Nicolas II. 
in the East.’-—The rest of the pieces are continuations.—As usual, 
the ‘ Chroniques’ are full and instructive. 


AMERICA. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW (April, 1897).—The first 

lace is here given to a brief but suggestive paper read by 
Mr. John Burgess before the American Historical Association. 
For its title it has ‘ Political Science and History,’ and the aim 
of the author is to arrive at a definition of the two, and to 
discriminate between them. Taking history first, the con- 
clusions he arrives at are: (1) That the substance of history 
is spirit, since spirit only possesses the creative power of 
making the consequent contain more than the antecedent, of 
making the effect an advance upon the cause; (2) that the 
substance of history is human spirit, since progress can be 
predicated only to the finite and the imperfect; and (3) that 
the events which are true historical facts are those creations 
of the human spirit which are the symbols of its advance 
towards its own perfection. History in the making, he adds, 
is therefore the progressive realisation of the ideals of the 
human spirit in all the objective forms of their manifestations. 
Political science is said in its present meaning to be the 
science of the national country state, and its tendency, it is 
pointed out, is become the human world state.—In a learned 
article under the heading ‘ Marsiglio of Padua and William of 
Ockam’ Mr. J. Sullivan points out that all Ockam’s works on 
the Church and State appeared the Defensor Pacis, that, 
contrary to the generally accepted opinion, Marsiglio 
was not influenced by Ockam, and that if there was 
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any borrowing, as it is alleged there was, it was the other way. 
Mr. Sullivan then goes on the present part of his article to 

- discuss the politics of the two writers—This is followed by 
> an historical article of great interest by Mr. W. W. Rockhill 
on ‘Diplomatic Missions to the Court of China.’—Mr. E. J. 
Bowme discusses the authorship of The Federalist, a subject 
which seems to have caused considerable diversity of opinion 
in America.—Mr, F, W. Moore concludes his article on ‘Con- 
gressmen from the Seceding States, 1861-65.’ Among the 
‘Documents’ the longest and most important is a letter 
(translated) from Baron Carondelet, Governor of Louisiana 
and West Florida, to his captain-general, showing the pre- 
parations he had made for resisting the proposed French Ex- 
pedition against New Orleans in 1793-94.—The reviews of 
books are numerous and occupy about one half of the number. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Bible: Its Meaning and Supremacy. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. London, New York, 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1897. 


Dr. Farrar has here undertaken a task which, though of no particular 
difficulty in itself, is beset with a considerable amount of risk. While the 
most popular book in Christendom, and probably just because it is, the 
Bible is surrounded by a mass of opinions and prejudices which however 
untenable when brought to the test of reason and argument, are held both 
by the friends and the assailants of the Bible with a jealousy and a tenacity 
which always make it more or less dangerous to meddle with them. En- 
couraged, however, by the success which has apparently attended his 
efforts to throw light upon another question of religion which had fallen 
into a somewhat similar condition, Dr. Farrar, while aware of the danger, 
has here set himself to deal candidly with this growth of opinion and pre- 
judice in the hope both of vindicating the real character of the sacred 
Scriptures and of doing service to religion. His anxiety to avoid giving 
offence is as manifest as his eagerness to meet the objector and to contest his 
opinions. All through one cannot help admiring the judicious way in 
which the subject is handled, and the calm and dispassionate manner in 
which the case is stated for the Bible. For the scholar, the Dean’s volume 
contains little, if any thing, that is new. With almost every thing, if not 
indeed with every thing, it contains the learned world has long been 
acquainted. The work is essentially popular, and though naturally to a 
certain extent destructive, is for the most part genuinely constructive. 
The reader who turns to it without prejudice, and with the desire to 
understand what the Bible is, will find it of immense help both in the 
way of removing doubts and clearing up difficulties and of confirming his 
faith in its incomparable supremacy. There are few difficulties in con- 
nection with the Bible, as a whole, on which Dr. Farrar has not something 
helpful to say. He discusses, for instance, such questions as the growth 
of the canon, the development of revelation, the difference between ‘the 
Bible contains the Word of God’ and ‘the Bible is the Word of God,’ the 
morality of the Bible with reference to the imprecatory Psalms, the wars 
of extermination, etc., the allegorical method of interpretation, the theories 
of ‘ verbal dictation’ and ‘ plenary inspiration,’ misinterpretations of the 
Bible, and the misuse of texts. In one chapter, again, he treats of other 
sources of revelation than the Bible, and refers to the revelation of the 
Divine in nature, in history, and in the human conscience. One of the 
most interesting contents of the volume is the long catena of testimonies 
to the supremacy of the Scriptures, a supremacy, however, which is said to 
rest not upon the authority of men but upon the revelation they contain of 
the Saviour. Altogether the volume is a really masterly attempt to pre- 
sent the Scriptures, freed from all accretions of opinion and prejudice, 
clearly and distinctly before the mind in their true character. It cannot 
fail to commend itself to the mind and conscience of its readers, and to 
help them to a larger and more intelligent apprehension of the character 
and greatness of the sacred volume. 
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The Acts of the Apostles in Greek and English. With Notes. 
By Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL, M.A. London and New 
York: Macmillan. 1897. 


This is a welcome addition to Mr. Rendall’s other exegetical works on 
the New Testament. It is small in size and modest in appearance, but 
represents much careful thought and exact scholarship. The text used is 
mainly that of Westcott and Hort; indeed with the exception of the 
punctuation and a number of passages where the reading is doubtful, it is 
wholly theirs. The translation is new, Mr. Rendall not being entirely 
satisfied with that of the Revised Version. Each text is accompanied by 
its own notes. Those at the foot of the Greek text are for the most part 
philological, and though brief, are valuable and helpful. The notes placed 
below the translation deal more with the contents of the text, and are for 
the most part personal, historical, or geographical. The dogmatic teaching 
of the text is of course attended to, but both in the introduction and in 
the notes the editor has concerned himself more with personal history than 
with dogmatic theology or ecclesiastical systems, and has made it his chief 
aim to enable the reader to form a true estimate of the inner life of the 
church as exhibited in this second book of St. Luke’s on the life of Jesus. 
Mr. Rendall fully accepts the miraculous element in the book, but makes 
no attempt to combat in detail the sceptical theories which have been 
advanced against it. ‘My judgment,’ he says, ‘is that the book harmonises 
so perfectly with the spirit of the apostolic age that it must be a genuine 
product of that time ; and it records not only the miracles which heralded 
and attended the birth of the Christian Church, but also their attestation 
by a multitude of eye-witnesses.’ And further, ‘No historical sequel to 
the earthly life of Jesus can well be conceived without a supernatural 
element ; the faith of thousands in a risen Lord becomes incomprehensible 
apart from it; and in the Acts it forms an essential element of the history.’ 
Several brief appendices have been added to the body of the volume, 
notably one dealing with provinces of Asia Minor and others dealing with 
the use of cal and uév dur. 


The Christian Ecclesia: A Course of Lectures on the Early 
History and Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia. By FENTON 
JoHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1897. 


These lectures were delivered by the late Dr. Hort during his term of 
office as Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and like the rest of his published works, bear evidence of the care 
and anxious labour with which they were written. From the point of view 
of the theologian, they are eminently satisfactory, though from the point 
of view of the ordinary reader the same can hardly be said. Still, it was 
not for the ordinary reader that they were originally prepared, but for the 
student and the scholar. To those who wish to arrive at definite and 
accurate conclusions as to the meaning of the terms used in the New 
Testament in connection with the Church, the lectures will be welcome as 
containing an exhaustive treatment of them, and as exhibiting the precise 
lines along which the Church developed during New Testament times. 
The prevalent idea that tne term ‘ ecclesia’ stands in the New Testament 
for those who are called out, and is used to indicate that the Christian 
Church consists of those who are called out from the world, Dr. Hort sets 
aside as unwarranted, and after a comparison of its use in the Septuagint, 
comes to the conclusion that, like the equivalent term in Hebrew, it 
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stands simply for an assembly of the faithful. The history of the term is 
then traced through the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistles. Of our Lord’s use of the term, Dr. Hort remarks : ‘The one 
single saying in which our Lord names the new or Christian Ecclesia 
marks at once its continuity with the Ecclesia of Israel and its newness as 
His own, the Messiah’s Ecclesia. It marks also its unity. Lastly, it 
marks its being built on Peter and the other eleven, now ascertained to be 
fit for this function of foundations by the faith in which they had recog- 
nised His Messiahship.’ Personal faith leading to personal discipleship, 
Dr. Hort observes, was both with our Lord and with the Apostles after Him, 
the condition of entrance into the ecclesia. Dr. Hort also discusses the 
functions of the Apostles and Deacons. ‘Of officers higher than Elders,’ 
he remarks, ‘ we find nothing that points to an institution or system, 
nothing like the Episcopal system of later times,’ the word emicxozos, he 
maintains, being used in the New Testament when applied to men mainly, 
if not always, not as a title, but as a description of the Elder’s functions. 
To the lectures four sermons are added, among which will be found the 
one preached by Dr. Hort at the consecration of Bishop Westcott. 


Lectures in the Lyceum on Aristotle's Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. GEorGE Stock. London, New York, and 
Bombay : Lonzmans, Green, & Co. 1897. 


For the purposes he has in view the plan which Mr. Stock has here 
adopted is admirable. It admits of a freedom of discussion and illustra- 
tion which probably no other form of prelection admits of. Throughout 
the volume he assumes the part of the ancient Stagyrite, imagines himself 
surrounded by a number of listening and inquiring disciples, and proceeds 
to deliver a series of lectures upon the Nicomachean ethics, taking: the 
treatise up point by point, expounding every doctrine as it occurs, elabor- 
ating and illustrating the arguments in the text, and meeting the objections 
and inquiries of his imaginary disciples. The argument is carried on with 
rare ability and insight. Nothing is passed over, and the number and 
appositeness of the modern and ancient instances which are brought in to 
illustrate the doctrines under discussion invest the lectures with a singular 
attractiveness. We can conceive of no better introduction to the study of 
the Ethics than this volume of really admirable lectures. Both in matter 
and execution they are excellent, and cannot fail to approve themselves 
either to the student or to the English reader who wishes to make himself 
acquainted with one of the greatest books of antiquity. 


The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. Edited with Introductory 
Essays, by CHARLES Dove as, M.A., D.Sc. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1897. 


The assertion that there is no better introduction to the study of moral 
science than an accurate knowledge of Mill’s ethical theory may be 
doubted ; but assuming that it is true, and we are not prepared to say 
that it cannot be defended, there can be no doubt as to the value of the 
work here done by Dr. Douglas, or as to the excellence of his volume as 
an introduction to the study of Mr. Mill’s ethical writings. The principal 
of them, indeed, he has here brought together, and provided them with 
analyses, introductory essays and notes, in all of which he proves himself 
a sympathetic and skilful editor and commentator. A book similar to this 
has long been wanted for Mill, and the student may think himself for- 
tunate that the preparation of it has fallen into the hands of so competent 
and excellent a disciple of Mr. Mill as Dr. Douglas. The introductory 
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essays, which are three in number, are brief, but lucid and helpful. In 
the commentary Dr. Douglas has adopted the plan of making Mr. Mill 
elucidate himself, and for this purpose he has culled numerous passages 
from the writings of his author, which, strictly speaking, are other than 
ethical. 


History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. By JOHN BEATTIE Crozier. Vol. I. London, 
New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1897. 


In a former work on Uivilisation and Progress, which was noticed in the 
pages of this Review some years ago, and which reached a third edition as far 
back as 1892, Mr. Crozier attempted, by the aid of a ‘new organon,’ to 
set forth the laws on which human civilisation and progress are based. 
His idea was that progress depends upon the development of the laws of 
the human mind, and that the civilisation of any period is the expression 
of the full life and activity to which the human mind, taken as a whole, 
has then attained to. In the volume before us, which is evidently the 
first of two, Mr. Crozier has proposed to himself to apply his ‘new 
organon’ to the history of intellectual development, and, as might readily 
be supposed, ‘on the lines of modern evolution.’ So far the work is 
scarcely a history. History is certainly taken into account, but the 
volume is more theoretical than historical. As those who have read the 
volume mentioned above will expect, Mr. Crozier expresses his dissatis- 
faction with the theories of Hegel, Comte, and Spencer, and prefers his 
own. It is not always clear how he makes it work vut, for Mr. Crozier’s 
style is not of the best, and would be all the better if it were more precise 
and less abundant in words. However, he here applies the ‘ organon’ to 
Greek and Hindoo thought, to Graeco-Roman paganism, to Judaism, and 
to Christianity, down to the closing of the schools at Athens by Justinian. 
As Comte had his three stages of civilization, Thevlogical, Metaphysical, 
and Positive, Mr. Crozier has his three causes governing the history of 
intellectual development. They are, Religions, Metaphysical and Scienti- 
tic. The metaphysical come first, and by a process of development, 
gradually pass over into the religious, while these again, gradually pass 
over in a similar way into the scientific, which underlies or represents, we 
suppose, though the point is not here reached,;the highest point of intel- 
lectual development conceivable. We may be;wrong, but all that we here 
read seems to lead up to it. ‘The characteristic of a religious cause,’ we 
are told, ‘is that by it phenomena are referred, to the agency of Personal 
Wills, like our own . . and its peculiarity is that it underlies or lies 
behind, as it were, the effects explained, in the same way as a man’s will 
may be said to stand behind the house he has built, as its cause and ex- 
planation.’ ‘ The characteristic of a scientific cause, on the other hand, is 
that it refers phenomena not to Personal Wills but to physical antece- 
dents.’ ‘The nature of metaphysical or philosophical causes,’ Mr. Crozier 
tells us, ‘ was quite different in ancient from what it is in modern times.’ 
In the present ‘a metaphysical cause is in a manner identical with a scien- 
tific cause,’ but ‘in the ancient times a metaphysical or philosophical 
cause differed from a scientific cause in being the ‘‘ essence” or “ spirit ” 
of a thing rather than the thing itself, in underlying it, as it were, and 
having an existence independent of it.’ This looks very like a sort of 
refined animism. However, according to our author, this last kind of 
causes lay at the root of Greek thought, and he attempts to show how, in 
passing throngh the alembic of the Greek mind, these ‘essences’ or 
‘ spirits’ were gradually sublimated into a Supreme Intelligence. Religi- 
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ous causes were characteristic of Hebrew thought and civilisation, which, 

on Mr. Crozier’s showing, is higher than Greek thought and civilisation. 

Much learning and vast reading is brought to bear upon the subject, 

but with all deference, we venture to say that the theory here 

set out does not hang together. We have a difficulty, in fact, in seeing 4 
that Mr. Crozier’s organon is employed or applied to the solution of the 

problem. Philosophy represents but one activity of the human mind, and 

religion, at least as represented by Mr. Crozier, represents but another, 

but according to his theory the human mind, if it moves at all, does so, 

like Wordsworth’s cloud, altogether. The account which Mr. Crozier 

gives of Judaism and Christianity, again, is very far from what we should 

like to subscribe to. In our view, the doctrines both of the Prophets and of 

Jesus, are to a very large extent misrepresented. The chapter on the two 

methods of civilisation is not what we should have expected from a writer tf 
of Mr. Crozier’s philosophical ability. According to our reading of history, 
there has been no change in the methods employed in the work of civilisa- 
tion or reform. Both the ‘direct’ and the ‘indirect’ methods were 
employed in ancient times just as they are now; probably the one was 
quite as efficacious then as now. 


Cyprian: His Life, His Times, His Work. By EDWARD WHITE 
Benson, D.D., D.C.L., sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


The late Archbishop would appear to have been engaged upon this work 
for a period of not less than thirty years. It was begun when he was 
Head Master of Wellington College, and when the country was surprised 
by the news of his sudden death at’ Hawarden in September last, part of 
it was still unprinted. He was at work upon it at Lincoln, at Truro, and 
at Canterbury. That he was not engaged upon it continuously need 
hardly be said ; his time was not his own, and the only moments he was 
able to devote to it were such as were stolen from sleep and such as were 
left to him after the official duties of the day had been scrupulously per- 
formed. A History of the Life and Times of Cyprian is scarcely of a 
nature to lend itself to this piecemeal sort of composition ; nor are the 
times such as to allow an interval of thirty years to elapse between the 
beginning and the completion of a volume without throwing the former 
considerably out of date. Dr. Benson’s work has suffered somewhat from 
the disadvantages under which it was written. The first hundred and 
fifty pages had been in print so long, we are told, that when the end was 
reached they had to be entirely revised and rewritten. But though here 
and there one comes across a sentence which is scarcely consistent with 
what has been said before, all things considered, the work bears remark- 
ably few signs that its growth was so often interrupted, or that it was so 
long in process of completion. The materials fora Life of Cyprian are not 
extensive. All that remain are his treatises, a series of eighty-four letters 
written by himself or others, and a few contemporary and later notices. 
A number of letters connected with those which are still extant has pro- 
bably been lost. About those which remain much has been written and 
much, in all likelihood, will continue to be written. Notwithstanding 
some recent books the learned world is still divided as to which of them 
are genuine and which of them are forgeries. Up and down his pages the 
Archbishop has written a great deal on the subject, giving evidence 
thereby of his rare acuteness as a critic, and his quickness to detect the — } 
weak points in an opponent’s argument. What, however, the reader will 
probably miss in this connection is a preliminary discussion in which the 
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authorship of the letters is thoroughly threshed out and all questions as to 
sources are, as far as possible, definitely settled. Something of this sort 
would have at least lightened the foot-notes and made the course of the 
narrative less interrupted. Of Cyprian himself the Archbishop has formed 
a very high opinion, and commends him for his statesmanlike views, his 
skill in diplomacy, his devotedness to the Church, his liberality, his large 
tolerance and charity, and his fearless courage. Though ancient, he re- 
gards him as in some respects modern ; ‘ he appeared to be among us,’ he 
says, and approves of him because ‘he appeared to me to have dealt 
masterfully with lasting problems in the Church, and to have left behind 
him a living ‘‘ Theory ”—-so living that the ecclesia principalis has never 
ceased to fret over it and retouch it.’ The work, however, is not wholly 
historical or antiquarian. Many passages in it are evidently intended for 
the present, and some for the clergy, as, for instance, the following—‘The 
spirit of Novatus illustrates itself in those presbyters of our own who, if 
they could, would repel from communion, celebrate or withhold marriage 
or funeral rites, or fix the age of confirmation, in their own judgment ; 
who revolutionise ritual without respect either to Bishop or ‘‘ Plebes ;” 
who admit to vows, direct the persons who take them, and pretend to dis- 
pense from them.’ Much of the work, too, is polemical. The Archbishop 
is evidently anxious to defend his own Communion against the Roman on 
the one hand, and the Puritan on the other. When criticising the views 
of O. Ritschl and Harnack his language is stronger than might have been 
expected, and is not always deserved. His strongest and most denuncia- 
tory language, however, is reserved for Abbé Freppel, who has published 
a series of lectures delivered at the Sorbonne on Cyprian, and for Dr. 
Peters, a Catholic who has written a life of the Saint. The tinal chapters 
are the best. Their style 1s ragged, but they contain a number of passages 
of great force and beauty, and show what the Archbishop might have done 
had he set himself to reproduce the times of Cyprian and to give a picture 
of the men and incidents among which he moved. As it is the work is a 
piece of admirable scholarship and will undoubtedly be of great service to 
any future biographer of the Saint or editor of his works. 


Cromwell’s Place in History. Founded on Six Lectures delivered 
in the University of Oxford. Bv S. R. Garpiner, D.C.L. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1897. 


The substance of these lectures was delivered last year by Professor 
Gardiner as Ford Lecturer in English History in the University of Oxford. 
They contain, as might be expected, an admirably calm and judicial in- 
vestigation into the deeds and character of Cromwell with a view to ascer- 
taining his place in histury. The popular idea as to the negative side of 
Cromwell’s work Professor Gardiner is disposed to regard as, on the whole, 
accurate. Cromwell’s constructive efforts popular tradition passes by, and 
it is in respect to these that the student of history experiences the greatest 
difficulty. No doubt Cromwell had a great influence upon his times, and 
for a number of years swayed the destinies of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but what did he leave behind him that was of permanent value, does the 
system he endeavoured to establish remain? To this latter question Pro- 
fessor Gardiner is obliged to give an answer in the negative. Great as 
Cromwell’s influence and genius were his constructive efforts were marked 
by hesitation and failure. ‘It may be freely admitted,’ he remarks, ‘ that 
his efforts to establish the national life upon a new basis came to nothing.’ 
At the same time he observes that ‘it is beginning to be realised that 
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many, if not all the experiments of the Commonwealth were but premature 
anticipations of the legislation of the nineteenth century, and it is also 
beginning to be realised that, whatever may be our opinion of some of 
Cromwell’s isolated actions, he stands forth as the typical Englishman of 
the modern world.’ ‘That he will ever be more than this is, in Professor 
Gardiner’s opinion, never to be expected. As a study of character these 
lectures are excellent. The reading of them will serve as a corrective to 
the extreme views which have been taken of Cromwell by the Royalists on 
one hand, and by Carlyle on the other, by whom he has been painted ‘as 
a masterful saint who suited his peculiar Valhalla.’ 


Johnsonian Miscellanies. Arranged and Edited by GEORGE 
BIRKBECK HI, D.C.L., LL.D. 2 Vols. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1897. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Leslie Stephen, Dr. Hill has turned, at least 
for the present, from the intention he entertained of bringing out a new 
edition of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, in order to edit these two volumes 
of Johnsonian Miscellanies. Mr. Stephen’s suggestion was a happy one, 
but as the splendid work Dr. Hill has done in connection with Johnson 
and Johnsonian literature will not be complete without an edition from 
his pen of the Lives, it is to be hoped that this final part of ‘the main 
work of his life as a scholar’ is only postponed, and that we shall soon 
have the pleasure of welcoming its appearance. An edition of the Lives 
edited with the same care and scholarship as Dr. Hill’s Boswell is a 
desideratum ; indeed, every student whether of Johnson or of English 
literature cannot but anticipate its appearance with pleasure. The two 
volumes Dr. Hill has now published, though by no means of the same 
value as the Boswell or the Letters, are scarcely less acceptable. They 
contain much that was written by Johnson himself and almost all, perhaps 
all that is of any consequence, that was written about him by his contem- 
poraries. In the first of the volumes we have the prayers and meditations 
which were committed to writing by Johnson himself, together with the 
brief annals of the sage’s early life which, contrary to his master’s orders 
were surreptitiously preserved by Francis Barber, Johnson’s black servant. 
After these come Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Johnson, the fourth edition 
of which was published in 1786, and lastly Murphy’s Essay. The contents 
of the second volume are brought together from a greater variety of 
sources. Here we have twenty pages of Apophthegms, etc., taken from 
Hawkins’ edition of Johnson’s works and almost an equal number of pages 
filled with extracts from Boswell’s letters to Malone. After these come 
anecdotes regarding Johnson from Pennington’s memoirs of Mrs. Carter, 
from Joseph Cradock’s Memoirs, from Hawkins’ Life of Johnson, from 
Miss Hawkins’ Memoirs, and anecdotes by Lady Knight and Bishop 
Percy. Then come Sir Joshua Reynolds’ two essays on Johnson’s charac- 
ter and influence, and his two dialogues in imitation of Johnson’s style of 
conversation, Miss Reynolds’ Recollections of Johnson, Tyers’ biographi- 
cal sketches, and a number of anecdotes culled from a variety of publica- 
tions. After these comes a batch of letters which have come to light since 
the two volumes of letters were published and most of which are now pub- 
lished for the first time. Three of them are from Richardson the novelist, 
others of them are from Miss Reynolds, the Rev. Thomas Percy, the Rev. 
Edward Lye, William Strahan, and James Macpherson. Other. letters 
here printed were written by Boswell, Sir Jushua Reynolds, and Dr. Adams. 
Lastly we have an elaborate index to the two volumes and another Dicta 
Philosophi, a collection of Johnson’s sayings not included in the Dicta Philo- 
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sophi given at the end of the sixth volume of the Life. To say anything 
further as to the value of the pieces above enumerated would be needless. 
Most of them are well known, and the reader has now the advantage of 
having them all together, admirably printed in two handsome volumes, 
and edited with that fulness and accuracy of scholarship to which Dr. Hill 
has accustomed us to expect whenever he takes in hand anything connected 
with Johnson, and which has given so much entertainment and instruction 
to the readers of his Boswell and its companion volumes of Johnson’s Let- 
ters. 


Burnet’s History of My Own Times. A new edition based on 
that of M. J. Routh, D.D. Part I. The Reign of Charles 
the Second. Edited by Osmunp Airy, M.A. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
1897. 


A new edition of Burnet’s History of My Own Times by competent hands 
is sure of a cordial welcome from students of history. Much has been said 
against the work, and many of its statements have been challenged ; it is 
frequently gossipy and inaccurate, often it is badly arranged, and incorrect 
as regards chronological sequence, the language is often inelegant and 
sometimes obscure ; yet, as one of its editors has remarked, it will never 
lose its importance, but will continue to furnish materials for other his- 
torians, and to be read by those who wish to derive their knowledge of 
facts from the first sources of information. The present edition, it would 
appear, is to have more than one editor, an arrangement of which, in view 
of the large amount of material which has recently been accumulated in 
connection with the period covered by Burnet, most will approve. The 
portion assigned to Mr. Osmund Airy is that which deals with the reign of 
Charles II. If the other parts are edited with the same care as that in- 
cluded in the volume before us, there need be little hesitation in saying 
that when completed, this new edition will render those which have pre- 
ceded it useless. The text, which is based upon Dr. Routh’s, has 
been carefully collated with the MS. by Mr. Macray, who, following the 
same plan as in his edition of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, has 
given in a series of footnotes the corrections and deletions made by Burnet 
himself on his original text. The pagination both of the MS. and of the 
folio edition is also given. As for Mr. Airy notes they are as full as could be 
expected. For the most part they are corrective. Dr. Routh’s notes are 
left as nearly as possible in their original shape, as are also the majority of 
those of Speaker Onslow and the Earl of Dartmouth. Swift’s notes have 
been dealt with less tenderly. Some of the more pertinent of his ‘ con- 
temptuous snarls,’ Mr. Airy has preserved, but ‘1 have thought it un- 
advisable,’ he remarks, ‘to encumber the pages with simple terms of abuse, 
as ‘‘ Dunce,” ‘‘ Puppy,” ‘‘ Scotch dog,” and the like.’ For his own notes 
Mr. Airy has made free use of the Reports of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission, and of a multitude of other works. The attempt at uniformity 
in the writing of proper names is not always successful. Here and there 
the same name appears spelled in a couple of ways on the same page. 


A Survey of Greek Civilization. By J. P. Manarry, D.D., 
D.C.L. London: Macmillan & Co. 1897. 

A book on Greek civilisation from the pen of Professor Mahaffy is no 
new thing. He has already dealt with the subject at considerable length 
in at least three volumes, which all students of Greek history and most 
others who are interested in the subject have made haste to read. Here, 
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however, we have only a survey, and the volume may be regarded as a 
manual containing for the most part a condensed statement of what has 
already been said in greater detail in the volumes referred to, and from 
which considerable extracts are here given. As might be expected, the Pro- 
fessor goes back to the pre-Homeric age and to Schliemann’s excavations 
of Homeric sites, and after pointing out and discussing the evidences for 
the civilisation of that age which have been brought to light in the great 
fields Himarlik, Mycenae and Tiryns by the excavator’s spade, carries on 
the narrative step by step down to the period when the Greek lands fell 
into the hands of all-conquering Rome. While doing ample justice to the 
great men of Greece and to the splendour of the Golden Age of Greek 
civilisation, Professor Mahaffy is careful to exhibit the other side of the 
picture, and to indicate the condition of the lower strata of Greek life. 
In a striking passage which occurs in his seventh chapter, he observes: ‘The 
world moments of great art are like those brilliant constellations which 
occur at long intervals in the starry heavens. The whole ground as we 
see it, though made up of innumerable lights, is dark, and only studded 
with some isolated luminaries. Here and there, there is a brilliant group, 
but these do not make any change in the background, unless it is that 
they obscure the lesser lights which are beside them. The floor of heaven 
shows nothing but consistent gloom. So it is with the background of 
human history. Up to the present day it is only the few that have ever 
made the glory of a society : the masses, even the classes, have contributed 
in some cases encouragement, in many more hindrances and obstacles 
to the rise of genius. Average human nature has in all ages been a poor 
and vulgar thing, and I do not think that even the brilliant Athens of 
Pericles was more than a partial exception to this rule.’ He then proceeds 
to show that it was not. So far as the volume goes, indeed, it is deserving 
of every commendation ; but why should a survey of Greek civilisation 
end with the domination of the Romans? Greek writers do not think it 
ought ; they trace its history down to the present. Might not Professor 
Mahaffy or Professor Bury do for English readers what more than one 
modern Greek writer has done for contemporary Greece ? 


A Handbook of Greek Constitutional History. By A. H. J. 
GREENIDGE, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 1896. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By ERNEST ARTHUR GARD- 
NER, M.A. Part II. Same Publishers. 1897. 


These are the two most recent issues of Messrs. Macmillan’s series of 
handbooks on Archsology and Antiquities. The latter of them is the 
second part of Professor Gardner’s excellent manual on Greek sculpture. 
The first part, which was noticed in these pages some time ago, is remark- 
able for the really admirable introduction it contains on the materials, 
instruments, and methods of the Greek sculptors. This part has no such 
attraction. It takes up the history of the subject where it was let fall in 
the first part, and continues the narrative down to the time of Hadrian, 
and his unavailing attempt to revive the art. The illustrations are numer- 
ous, and, as in the first part, the narrative is at once concise and lucid. 
Mr. Greenidge’s volume is also historical. The subject with which it 
deals is less studied, but it is none the less important. Recently a con- 
siderable impetus was given to its study, and Mr. Greenidge has made use 
of all the available helps. His object, however, has not been to compete 
in any way with the larger works on Political Antiquities, but to give in 
a brief narrative form the main lines of development of Greek Public Law, 
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to represent the different types of states in the order of their development, 
and to exhibit the working rather than the structure of the various forms 
of government. The volume supplies a decided want in our manuals of 
classical studies, and both teachers and students will find it extremely 
helpful. The ‘Select Bibliography’ prefixed to it includes all the best 
books on the subject, and deserves to be reckoned one of the features of 
the handbook. 


The English Dialect Dictionary, being the Complete Vocabulary 
of all Dialect words still in use, or known to have been in use 
during the last two hundred years. Part III.—Blare- 
Caddle. Edited by Jos—pH Wricut, M.A., Ph.D. Lon- 
don: H. Frowde. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The letter B is here finished, and the letter C is begun and carried 
down to Caddle. As illustrating the wealth of the English dialects in 
words beginning with B, Dr. Wright mentions that he has registered under 
it 7789 simple and compound words and phrases to the number of 910. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the work he has undertaken, and so far has 
carried on with such remarkable success, may be gathered from the fact 
that he has illustrated these 8,699 words and phrases with 18,198 quota- 
tions and given in addition no fewer than 17,542 references to glossaries 
and other sources of information. Under the same letter many words are 
of special interest both to philologists and to folk-lorists, as, ¢.g., blithe- 
meat, bondage, boon, bride-ale, bride-door, bo, bown, busk, braid, blue, bull. 
Of words used in the Lowlands of Scotland there is, as in the previous 
parts, a goodly number. Scotsmen will probably be surprised to see how 
large a number of words usually supposed to be purely Scots are in use in 
the English provinces. So far as we have examined the part now before 
us, it appears to us to be the most satisfactory yet issued. The Lowland 
Scottish words are asa rule well done. Under bowel-hive it might have 
been stated that in some parts the word is contracted into hives. The 
definition of book as a verb might have been given more accurately. To 
‘book’ is not merely ‘to register a couple in the Session Records, previous 
to the proclamation of banns,’ but to register them with a view to procla- 
mation. We miss any reference to the Scottish pastime of bowling and 
also the words bowl-money. These, however, are but trivial faults in a 
work otherwise so full and admirable. 


English Minstrelsie. Collated and Edited with Notes and In- 
troduction by 8. BARING-GouULD, M.A. The Airs, in both 
Notations, by H. FLEETWoop SHEPHERD, M.A., and others. 
Volume 7. Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack. 


This, the last volume but one of Mr. Baring-Gould’s collection of English 
songs, quite maintains the reputation the earlier volumes have obtained, and 
in every way merits what was said of a number of them some time ago in 
the pages of this Review. The special feature of the volume is the essay or 
introduction the editor has prefixed to it on English Folk-music. If it is 
somewhat gossipy, the excuse is that most of what might have been 
said in it, has been already said by its author in previous publications of a 
similar character. What he has said here, however, is none the less 
deserving of being set down, and none the less interesting. The essay, in- 
deed, takes somewhat of the form of a history of the efforts made to collect 
English folk-songs. The history does not take long to tell, and by far the 
most attractive part of it consists of the editor’s reminiscences of his own 
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experience as a song collector in different parts of England. Mr. Baring- 
Gould appears to have had few predecessors in this direction, and few col- 
lectors have met with the same amount of success. Sir Walter Scott got 
most of his songs and ballads from old women, Mr. Baring-Gould has 
obtained most of his from old men. He complains that the folk-songs of 
the country are being rapidly forgotten, and that the taste for folk-music 
is gradually dying out. The Harvest-homes, Whitsun Ales, Sheep-shear- 
ing feasts, and Bell-ringers’ Suppers, where the old English songs used to 
be sung, are now giving place, he tells us, to ‘ Harvest and Missionary Teas, 
to which women flock, but from which men keep away.’ Some ‘Scottish 
songs,’ he also tells us, are simply importations from across the Border, 
and are of genuine English growth. There seems, however, to be plenty 
of material still left for the diligent and tactful collector, and it is to be 
hoped that the editor of this excellent work will have many emulators. 


Sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine. By EDWARD A. 
FREEMAN. With Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author. Preface by W. H. Hutton, B.D. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1897. 


These sketches, which have been reprinted from the Guardian and 
Saturday Review, are further samples of those instructive and often de- 
lightful papers which Mr. Freeman was in the habit of throwing off when 
away on his holiday tours in search of material for the work on which he 
chanced at the time to be engaged, or for the revision of the conclusions 
at which he had arrived. They by no means resemble pages from a guide- 
book, and read as little like them as anything possibly can. The work of 
a profound scholar with a quick eye for the historical and architectural as 
well as for the picturesque, they point out many things which the ordinary 
traveller would ten chances to one fail to note. As might be expected, 
they are full of historical allusions. More or less they connect the his- 
tories of Normandy and Maine with the history of England, and thus 
invest the places to which they refer with an additional interest. The 
architectural papers are especially attractive. The sketches by which they 
are accompanied are an additional feature for which many will be grateful, 
as most of the churches and cathedrals referred to are away from the 
beaten track of the tourist, and sketches of them are not always or easily 
obtainable. Mr. Hutton has contributed a modest introduction to the 
papers in which he speaks highly of the character of the author, and of his 
rare gifts as a teacher of history. 


SHORT NOTIVCES. 


In The Plagues of Egypt (Alex. Gardner) Mr. Robert Thomson sets him- 
self to controvert the explanations which have recently been given by 
Commentators and Theologians as to the character and causes of the ten 
plagues by which, according to the Scripture narrative, the land of Egypt 
was afflicted for the purpose of procuring the release of the Hebrews. 
The views controverted are mainly those of Kalisch, Cook, Rawlinson, and 
Dr. Macmillan. In Mr. Thomson’s opinion, the whole series of the 
plagues fell between two successive inundations of the Nile, and the 
attempt to account for them by natural causes, or by causes partly natural 
and partly supernatural, completely fails ; they are explicable, he believes, 
only as events which were ‘ wholly abnormal and supernatural.’ Mr. 
Thomson has read widely in connection with his subject, and brought 
forward in connection with it some very interesting and striking data. He 
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has no doubt as to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. After quot- 
ing Deut. i. 3, he remarks: ‘ That is, precisely, two months before the 
close of the forty years after they [the children of Israel] left Egypt, he 
[Moses] commenced writing the last roll of the Pentateuch.’ 


Part of Mr. F. P. Badham’s S. Mark’s Indebtedness to S. Matthew 
(Fisher Unwin) has already appeared in the pages of this Review. Another 
part is reprinted from the Expository Series. Here in the volume the 
argument is completed by the addition of evidence drawn from a variety 
of sources. 

The Saviour in the Light of the First Century (Gardner Hitt) by the Rev. 
John Parker, owes its origin apparently to the work recently condemned 
by the General Assembly in the Church of Scotland. As might be 
expected, it is in a large measure polemical, but the chief aim of the 
author is to draw attention to those facts in the history of the Christian 
Church during the first century of its existence, which, in his 
view, are incompatible with the new version given of the Gospel, and 
which, when fairly understood, render any detailed examination of that 
version unnecessary. 


Mr. Reid’s Books that Help the Religious Life (Gardner Hitt) is a handy 


little book of a devotional character. Its aim seems to be to direct atten-, 


tion to the books which, in the Christian Church, have found most favour 
as books for devotional reading. Some eight books are mentioned. 
Among them are Augustine’s Confessions, the Imitatio, Keble’s Christian 
Year, and William Law’s Serious Call. Strangely enough, Mr. Reid has 
included among them Milton’s Paradise Lost. Mr. Reid’s list is by no 
means exhaustive, and his selection might have included others. 


Religious Teaching in Secondary Schools (Macmillan), by the Rev. George 


. C. Bell, M.A., avoids as far as possible dogmatic theology, and deals only 


with the canon of the Old and New Testaments, early Church history, and 
the evidences of Christianity. While not ignoring many of the results of 
recent Biblical criticism, the tone of the volume is, if anything, conserva- 
tive. Mr. Bell acknowledges the necessities of the times, and to a skilful 
teacher or parent desirous of knowing what to teach on the topics referred 
to, his schclarly and judicious volume will prove an excellent guide. 

Dr. Wright’s The Writings of St. Patrick (Religious Tract Society) has 
reached its third edition. The translations have undergone a careful 
revision, and the Notes, which, as we need hardly say, are non-theological, 
have been extended. Like the edition we noticed some time ago, this 
belongs to the series known as the ‘ Christian Classics Series.’ 


The Chronicles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel (Macmillan) are further instal- 
ments of Dr. Moulton’s ‘Modern Reader’s Bible.’ The first contains not 
only the two books of Chronicles, but also the narratives of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. In the other volumes we have the prophecies, which are 
usually printed under the names of the prophets they bear. The text of 
each volume is drawn from the Revised Version, and is broken up into 
sections, paragraphs, and books, as in the other volumes of the series, 
The introductions are brief, and deal, as usual, with the literary form 
rather than with points of Biblical criticism. In the prophetical books, 
Dr. Moulton points out the dramatic element, and to the spiritual dramas 
they contain, applies the term ‘rhapsody,’ and in the volume on Isaiah he 
introduces a new interpretation for word Immanuel. 

By-Ways of History (D. Douglas) is a reprint of eleven essays contri- 
buted by Dr. Colville to various journals and magazines on a variety of 
topics connected with the history of Scotland. Those who have read them 
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in their earlier form will welcome their appearance in the handsome 
volume before us. The subjects of which they treat are all of permanent 
interest, and contain quite enough, if not more, of recondite reading to 
make them worth preserving. The first of the essays is on Lowland Scot- 
land in the time of Burns, and contains a sketch of the economic and 
social condition of Lowland Scotland during the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, which, if not exactly brilliant, is at least remarkably 
graphic, and ought to be read by all who are interested in Burns litera- 
ture. So also ought the essay standing last on the list, under the title 
‘ Town Life in the Eighteenth Century.’ Antiquaries will find much to 
interest them in ‘ An Antiquarian Ramble in Kintyre.’ ‘The Complaynt 
of Scotland,’ and ‘ Scotland under the Roundheads,’ have already appeared 
in the pages of this Review. ‘The Covenanter Abroad’ is of present day 
interest, and contains some unexpected etymological readings. ‘ Scottish 
Trade in the Olden Time’ makes the reader acquainted with the ledger of 
Andrew Halyburton, and throws many curious side-lights on the social 
condition of Scotland during the fifteenth and following centuries. In a 
word, in this comparatively small volume, the reader has put into his 
hands a vast amount of rare information, for which the author 
has had to search in many out of the way corners. 

In The Early History of lhe Scottish Union Question (Oliphant & Co.), 
Mr. G. W. T. Omond writes briefly on a subject with which Mr. Mackinnon 
treated at great length and with great fulness of detail in his Union of 
England and Scotland, which was noticed in these pages at the time of its 
publication. Asa condensed statement, Mr. Omond’s work may be com- 
mended. It is clearly and forcibly written, and narrates the essential 
facts with precision. 

Messrs. W. B. Pillsbury and E. B. Titchener, of the Cornell University, 
have translated Professor Kiilpe’s Introduction to Philosophy (Swan Son- 
nenschein), a work that has already met with considerable favour in 
Germany, and in its present English form is likely to meet with the same 
in this country and in America. The translators, so far as we have 
examined their work, have given a good rendering of the original. The 
work itself is designed as a handbook for students. So far as an in- 
troduction can be expected, it covers the whole ground of Psychology, 
Logic, Ethics, Aesthetics, and General Philosophy. Its definitions are 
clear and intelligible, the relations in which the different branches of 
philosophic study stand to each other, are pointed out, and the discussions 
are illustrated by numerous references to philosophical literature. The 
translators have here and there supplemented the bibliography by the 
addition of English and American titles. 

The Heritage of Burns (Sinclair, Haddington), by W. R. Turnbull, is an 
elaborate defence and eulogy of Burns. Mr. Turnbull has already proved 
his ability as a critic and a writer by his singularly able essay on Othello. 
His present volume is suggestive, and will doubtless be found extremely 
useful by many who read and speak about Burns. The following sentence 
will help to show the estimate which Mr. Turnbull has formed of the Ayr- 
shire poet :—‘ He not only interpreted the life of the Scottish peasantry, 
and purified and ennobled Scottish song, but restored the nationality of 
Scotland, revivified the traditional glories of his race, and preserved as 
classic for all time the Doric tongue, which, but for him, would have been 
doomed, like other dialects, to obscurity.’ 

Saint Columba: A Record and a Tribute (Gardner Hitt) by Duncan 
Macgregor, the minister of Inverallochy, contains a somewhat lengthy 
biography of the Saint, together with translations of various pieces attri- 
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buted to him, and offices for his commemoration. The biography, though 
not critical, is eminently readable, and contains many of the stories which 
have gathered around the Saint’s name Whether these can be relied 
upon is a question we need not discuss. They serve, however, to show 
the estimation in which this great Founder of Churches and Monasteries 
was held by those who caine after him. The office is taken for the most 
part from the Aberdeen Breviary. The office published at Paris in 1620 
has also been used, the hymn In Te, Christe, which occurs in Colgan, has 
been incorporated. The translations are well done, and the work is 
another indication that some at least in Scotland are not disposed to for- 
get the debt they owe to Iona. 


Norman Macleod, by John Wellwood, and The Blackwood Group, by Sir 
George Douglas, are two further volumes in Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier’s ‘ Famous Scots Series.” The first cannot fail to be popular. 
After a quarter of a century, Norman Macleod’s memory is still fresh in 
Scotland, and all that is said about him is still attractive. In The Black- 
wood Group we have a series of brief biographies of the men, with the 
exception of the Ettrick Shepherd and Lockhart, who contributed to 
Blackwood’s Magazine in its early days. 


The aim of Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet’s able little book with the title, 
Rich and Poor (Macmillan), is to help that happily increasing class who 
desire to ease the burden of the poor and to make their lives brighter, 
to find their way through the labyrinth of social work, to indicate some 
of the points where they may usefully employ their energy, and to pro- 
mote a better understanding of what life in a poor neighbourhood really 
is. Mrs. Bosanquet does not deal in theories. She takes the concrete 
example of a London parish, and writes about the poor and struggling in 
it with a fullness of information, an enlightened sympathy, and a practical 
sagacity which make the pages of her little volume extremely attractive 
and suggestive. Those who are searching for hints and directions in phil- 
anthropic work will find it abundantly helpful and stimulating. 


Dr. Bastable has brought out a new edition of his volume on The Theory 
of International Trade (Macmillan). The text has been thoroughly revised. 
Some matter which appeared in the first edition has been omitted as no 
longer of any particular interest, while the discussions have in all cases 
been brought up to date so as to render the volume of greater service to 
students of economic theory. 

In Greece, her Hopes and Troubles (Paisley, A. Gardner), Mr. Campbell 
M‘Kellar treats, in a somewhat discursive fashion, on everything of im- 
portance in the circumstances which led to the foundation of the present 
Hellenic kingdom, its condition in recent times, its social and educational 
features, and its aspirations. He writes with an evident appreciation of 
his subject. In preparing this second edition of his pamphlet for the press 
he has, he says, refrained from adding a chapter on recent events. In this 
he has done wisely. The recent aetion of Greece has, to say the least, 
made any forecast of her future more difficult than ever. So far as can 
be judged at present it has increased her difficulties, and has certainly dis- 
appointed the greater number of her friends. Mr. M‘Kellar is well ac- 
quainted with recent literature on his subject, and has produced a volume 
— is pleasant to read, and most welcome at the present crisis in the 

t. 


The Handbook of English Literature (Crosby, Lockwood & Son), which 
was originally prepared by Austin Dobson, has been revised and brought 
down to the present time by Mr. Hall Griffen. As a manual for students, 
more especially for those who are preparing for examination in the later 
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periods of English literature it is scarcely possible to desire anything 
better. Every page is closely packed with information. Particularly is 
this the case in the chapter devoted to recent authors. All through, too, 
the student is referred to other sources of information. Several useful 
appendices are given at the end of the volume. Among others we- have 
one containing a number of extracts illustrating the progress of the Eng- 
lish language previous to 1600. Others refer to the Canterbury Tales, 
Shakespeare’s plays, and Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 
Appendix E. is nothing less than a Dictionary of Minor Authors. The 
article under Bellenden ought in the next edition to be corrected. Bel- 
lenden was not ‘the earliest; Scotch prose writer,’ nor was ‘his Livy the 
first translation of a Latin classic in Britain.’ Douglas preceded him by 
half a century, while as for Scotch prose there are several pieces much 
older than Bellenden. 

Where the Heather Grows (Alex. Gardner), by George A. Mackay, con- 
tains a series of tales, the scene of which is cast in the north of Scotland. 
They are admirably done, and give evidence of a power which has not 
here been put forth in all its force. Mr. Mackay, we should say, is capable 
of still better things even than anything contained in Where the Heather 
Grows, graphic and touching as most of his tales are. 

Mr. Smeaton’s Our Laddie (Bliss Sands) is founded upon an incident 
not peculiar to Scottish domestic life—the preference of parents for their 
showier and less trustworthy son over his less attractive and more gener- 
ous brother. Though a little disappointing at the beginning, ample 
amends are made as the story proceeds. The plot is well-conceived, and 
worked out with skill. The characters are well drawn. Fortune perhaps 
favours the home-staying son with too much attention ; still, there is 
nothing improbable in the incidents. Altogether, the story is life-like, 
with a strong dash of the sensational. 


Braefoot Sketches (Alex. Gardner) by J. Mackinnon, is a series of sketches 
of Scottish life in some northern village, probably in Banffshire, and 
represent what was going on there some twenty years or more ago. There 
is no plot in them ; they are simply sketches. As such, they are wonder- 
fully realistic. One might almost say that they are photographic in their 
accuracy. Mr. Mackinnon, indeed, seems to be describing the pranks and 
scenes in which he took part when a boy. The fun in them is sometimes 
rough, but always boyish. His descriptions of the older people and of the 
way in which they spent their time and energies, are much more valuable 
as pictures of Scottish life than those contained in some more pretentious 
volumes. 

The Rev. P. Hay Hunter’s John Armiger’s Revenge (Oliphant Anderson 
& Ferrier), is a story of Scottish clerical life, and tells of the disappoint- 
ments and sorrows and final triumph, through a noble revenge, of John 
Armiger, the minister of Caterton. Like most of the author’s novels, it 
is an excellent study of Scottish life and character. There is sufficient 
incident in it to make it exceedingly interesting and sufficiently attractive 
to make one unwilling to put it down until the last page is reached. The 
minister, a scholar and recluse, is perhaps a little too ethereal. The devo- 
tion of Maisie, an adopted child uf his parents, to him and his mother, is 
admirably drawn. One sees little of Meldrum, the minister of a neigh- 
bouring parish, and Armiger’s successful rival for the hand of Seggarside’s 
daughter, but he is skilfully placed upon the canvas. But among all the 
characters, that of Sandy Skae is the most attractive. Mr. Hunter's 
Scotch is intelligible, and is used with effect. 
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